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Late  years  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  research  and 
criticism  to  throw  light  on  tlie  literary  beginnings  of  nations. 
Despite  the  demands  of  modern  literature  and  science  our 
age  is  busy  as  never  before  with  the  products  of  primitive 
thought.  There  is  a  vast  reading  public  with  the  Iliad  in 
its  hands  in  the  noble  English  of  Bryant  and  of  Derby  ;  there 
are  repeated  versions  of  the  Scandinavian  Sagas,  of  the 
German  Lay  of  the  Nibelungs ;  Muller  is  toiling  to  render 
accessible  to  us  the  songs  of  the  remote  Hindu  Rig-veda ; 
Tennyson  interprets  anew  tlie  Celtic  legends  of  Arthur ;  the 
Occident  and  Orient,  the  steppes  of  Russia  and  the  wilds  of 
Tartary  are  explored  for  such  poetic  relics  as  they  may  have 
preserved.  We  design  in  the  following  pages  to  bring 
together,  and  appropriate  to  use,  some  results  of  comparatively 
recent  criticism  in  the  field  of  prehistoric  literature.  The 
discussion  may  prove  of  incidental  value  to  the  student  of 
early  English  poetry ;  it  will  deal  directly  and  especially 
with  the  question  concerning  the  literary  character  of  the 
Homeric  poems ;  it  will  assist  to  apprehend  more  clearly 
the  real  nature  of  a  favorite  rationalistic  theory  of  biblical 
interpretation. 
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Such  a  discussion  can  hardly  avoid  reference  to  the  poems 
of  Homer  at  the  outset.  For  it  is  to  Homeric  studies  that 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  most  influential  movement 
in  literary  and  historical  criticism  of  the  present  century. 
That  the  result  and  positive  value  of  this  movement  are  still 
sufficiently  far  from  being  recognized,  we  need  not  look  far 
for  proof.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Juventus  Mundi  is  a  confirmatory 
instance.  Commend  itself  as  it  may  to  our  acceptance  as 
Homeric  fruit  from  modern  soil  with  modern  methods,  it  is 
yet  in  its  spirit  an  exponent  of  an  old  school  of  thought,  and 
in  so  far,  is  a  century  behind  its  time.  It  shows  in  this 
respect  little  improvement  on  the  earlier  and  larger  work  of 
which  it  is  an  abridged  revision.  There  are  some  consider¬ 
ations  on  the  date  and  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which, 
although  not  demonstrated  facts,  have  a  generally  admitted 
value,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  omitted  to  recognize.  Several 
of  the  more  important  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  are 
seriously  vitiated  by  this  defect  of  view.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  he  has  re-wrought  old  mines  to  good  purpose,  strik¬ 
ing  new  veins,  and  smelting  over  ancient  slag-heaps,  with  a 
considerable  product  of  solid  ingots.  The  Juventus  Mundi 
rightly  treats  of  Homer  as  “historic  song.”  Homer  “has 
probably  told  us  more  about  the  world  and  its  inhabitants 
at  his  own  epoch  than  any  historian  that  ever  lived.”  Glad¬ 
stone’s  work  accordingly  becomes  a  valuable  common-place 
book  of  fact  and  inference  bearing  on  the  worship,  social  life, 
and  culture  of  the  heroic  age  of  Hellas.  Such  materials  are 
invested  with  additional  value  in  a  time  like  the  present, 
when  history  with  new  constructive  facilities  is  flinging  its 
pontoons  far  towards  the  other  margin  of  a  prehistoric  past. 

But  the  history  of  the  poems  themselves  has  an  interest, 
even  deeper  and  requires  profounder  research.  The  gen¬ 
esis  of  such  extraordinary  phenomena  of  human  thought 
would  seem  to  have  a  deeper  significance  to  the  philosophic 
inquirer  than  could  any  collection  of  the  external  incidents 
of  history.  That  epic  impulse,  which,  striking  on  the  Grecian 
mind,  has  passed  down  through  all  the  western  world  with 
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ceaseless  energy  and  widening  influence,  where  did  it  orig¬ 
inate,  and  what  forces  dominated  at  its  birth?  Critical 
research  in  this  direction  started  the  intellectual  agitation 
wliich  dates  from  the  issue  of  Wolf’s  ‘‘Prolegomena  ad 
Homerum”  in  1795.  By  virtue  of  this  movement  the 
Homeric  poems  hold  a  relation  to  the  thinking  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  different  from  any  preceding  one  ;  they  have 
indirectly  rendered  effective  assistance  in  the  “  intellectual 
deliverance,”  if  we  may  use  Matthew  Arnold’s  phrase,  of 
this  century,  and  inaugurated  a  permanent  advance  along 
the  whole  line  of  critical  science. 

Professor  Blackie  several  years  ago  wrote :  “  The  name  of 
Wolf  ill  connection  with  Greek  literature,  and  of  Nieb^uhr  in 
reference  to  Roman  history,  wear  a  significance  that  extends 
far  beyond  the  particular  spheres  where  their  gigantic  critical 
excavations  were  conducted.  If  the  Wolfian  theory  with 
regard  to  the  origin  and  composition  of  the  Homeric  poems 
be  looked  at  beyond  the  surface,  it  will  be  found  to  underlie 
a  great  number  of  the  most  important  literary,  historical, 
and  theological  questions  that  stir  the  mind  of  England  at 
the  present  hour.”  ^  These  remarks  are  suggestive  as  coming 
from  one  who  does  not  accept  the  theory.  Tlie  year  1795 
is  as  much  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  critical  thought,  as  is 
1789  in  political  history.  The  revolution  then  begun  is 
beyond  •doubt  the  most  suggestive  phenomenon  connected 
with  the  development  of  classical  studies  since  their  revival 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Of  Wolf  himself,  and  his  one  book,  both  possessing  a  career 
of  singular  interest,  we  should  be  glad  to  speak  further. 
But  we  hasten  from  this  historic  reference  to  consider  the 
subject  of  early  popular  literature,  particularly  epic  poetry, 
as  illustrated  and  brought  into  prominence  by  the  advancing 
investigations  of  comparative  criticism. 

It  has  puzzled  many  a  critic  and  many  a  thoughtful  reader 
to  analyze  the  felt  difference  between  such  poems  as,  for 
instance,  the  Iliad  and  the  Aeneid,  a  difference  similar  to 

^  Homer  and  the  Iliad  (Edinburgh,  1866),  Dissertation  vi. 
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that  recognized  between  the  earliest  ballads  of  Chevy-Chace, 
and  one  of  Walter  Scott’s  border  lays.  Without  attempting 
to  enumerate  specific  diversities,  one  production  is  like  a 
wild  forest,  the  other  like  a  planted  grove.  In  one  an  arti¬ 
ficial,  reflective  element  is  far  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
other.  One  is  nature  and  one  art  to  a  degree  which  an 
intervening  distance  of  time  or  of  progressive  culture  does 
not  wholly  account  for.  In  reality  they  belong  to  two  dis¬ 
tinct  classes  of  poetry,  generically  alike,  but  with  marked 
specific  differences.  One  of  these  classes  criticism  recognizes 
as  an  individual  or  personal  product,  the  other  as  peculiarly 
collective  or,  so  to  speak,  impersonal  in  its  origin.  In  epic 
poetry,  to  which  we  wish  to  devote  special  attention,  we  have 
what  the  Germans  call  the  Kunstepos  and  the  Volksepos,  the 
epic  poem  of  art,  and  the  popular  epos.  What  an  epic  poem 
in  the  ordinary  sense  is,  let  Blair  and  the  books  of  rhetoric 
define  according  to  the  recognized  canons.  Such  are  the 
Acncid,  the  Divine  Comedy,  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  the 
Henriad,  the  IMessiah,  the  Paradise  Lost.  The  popular  epic, 
the  character  of  which  we  are  to  consider,  differs  from  these. 
The  national  epos  of  Germany  is  transmitted  to  us,  imper¬ 
fectly  and  in  part,  in  the  Nibelungenlied,  that  of  France  in 
the  Chansons  de  Geste  of  Charlemagne. 

A  Celtic  epos  once  celebrated  in  its  heroie  verse  the 
achievements  of  its  renowned  King  Arthur,  his  race„and  his 
chiefs.  Long  before  the  Chronicle  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
before  English  was  a  language,  before  the  Briton  and  the 
Saxon  had  coalesced  into  a  nation,  the  Morte  d’Arthur  and 
the  legends  of  the  Holy  Vessel  were  sung  in  rude,  wild,  epic 
strains  by  ])agan  bards  in  the  wilds  of  Wales  and  Britain. 
As  Christianity  prevailed,  the  pagan  conceptions  of  this 
literature  were  gradually  in  part  eliminated.  By  the  time 
of  the  Middle  Ages  these  had  become  a  body  of  written 
poetry  in  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  had  been 
recast  in  the  moulds  of  ecclesiastical  thought  and  tradition. 
In  the  Tennysonian  Idylls  it  has  emerged  again  into  the 
common  literature  of  Christendom,  dowered  with  gifts  alike 
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of  classic  and  of  modern  culture.  It  is  upon  the  stock  of  a 
decaying  popular  epos  that  this  rare  flower  of  contemporary 
poetry  has  budded.  It  is  a  “  spear  of  tliought  ”  whose  fash¬ 
ioning  was  in  the  deeps  of  the  past ;  like  the  famous  brand 
Excalibar,  held  out  to  its  destined  hero  by 

“  An  arm, 

Rising  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 

Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful,” 

this  cycle  of  legend,  rich  in  historic  as  well  as  transcendent 

moral  meanings,  was  brought  through  unknown  hands  to 

the  top  of  time.  Happy  are  we  that  the  hero-poet  came 

who  could  pluck  and  wield  it. 

\ 

The  National  Epos. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  earliest  literature  of  a  race  is 
poetry.  Nations  with  an  early  history  unsevered  by  external 
violence  have  each  had  a  literature,  if  we  may  call  it  so, 
antecedent  to  writing  and  literary  cultivation.  This  oral 
literature  springs  up  as  poetry.  The  preservative  power  of 
rhytlimic  form  suggests  at  once  a  reason,  in  the  fact  that 
such  literature  is  exclusively  selected  by  the  memory  for 
transmission.  But  beyond  this  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
at  that  period  the  state  of  life  and  language  is  such  as  to 
favor  in  a  high  degree  imaginative  production.  The  Hindus 
had  at  a  very  early  date  a  body  of  religious  and  epic  poetry, 
which  was  preserved  and  transmitted  orally  from  generation 
to  generation.  Legend,  fable,  incident,  and  chronicle  take 
poetic  form.  It  may  be  lyric,  or  it  may  be  epic,  or  combine 
the  features  of  both,  but  will  naturally  be  chiefly  epic,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  embraces  themes  of  common  and  national  interest. 
That  which  is  distinctively  epic  will  contain  the  historic 
reminiscence  of  a  people,  its  grander  conceptions,  the  primal 
facts  of  its  social  and  religious  system.  It  will  embrace  the 
higher  themes  of  what  in  German  is  called  the  Sage}  We 
may  therefore  define  the  national  epos  of  a  people  to  be  the 

1  Sa^e,  which  we  faintly  render  in  English  by  legend,  may  be  defined :  a  tradi¬ 
tional  story  reciting  the  supposed  events  of  a  mythologic  or  heroic  foretime. 
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collective  epic  poetry  produced  hy  the  illiterate  popular  mind, 
and  embodying  the  heroic  and  mythohgic  traditions  of  its 
race. 

What  then  distinguishes  the  national  epos,  or  popular 
epic  poetry,  from  other  forms  of  poetic  literature  ?  In  the 
endeavor  to  fix  upon  some  of  its  fundamental  characteristics 
we  note : 

First,  it  is  prehistoric.  That  is,  it  is  prior  to  the  era  of 
written  records  among  the  people  where  it  originates.  An 
age  becomes  liistoric  in  the  sense  implied,  only  when  it 
records  its  acts.  Till  then  the  spirit  of  tradition  is  dominant, 
a  spirit  antagonistic  to  that  of  history.  The  employment  of 
written  documents  fixing  events  accurately  and  in  sequence 
evokes  a  hitherto  latent  historic  sense,  and  at  once  places 
the  mind  in  a  changed  relation  to  the  past.  Now  the  epos 
belongs  to  the  age  of  oral  tradition,  and  where  it  arises, 
necessarily  precedes  history.  With  the  advent  of  writing 
and  history  it  dies  upon  the  air,  or  else,  transferred  to  man¬ 
uscript,  is  preserved,  as  it  were,  in  a  fossil  state.  Of  the 
ancient  Hindu  tradition  a  vast  amount  has  been  thus  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Vedas,  in  the  epic  poem  of  the  Mahabhdrata, 
and  others.  Among  the  Britons,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lays  and  tales  of  the  bard  have  flown  beyond  recall,  and  the 
songs  have  perished  with  the  singer. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  certain  social 
conditions,  the  two  periods  of  intellectual  development  which 
we  have  spoken  of  as  chronologically  distinct,  may  co-exist 
in  the  same  country,  and  among  people  of  the  same  race. 
The  great  popular  mass  may  remain  untouched  by  a  literary 
culture  which  has  already  long  ago  reached  a  certain  cla’ss. 
Thus  in  feudal  Europe  so  broad  a  chasm  lay  between  serf 
and  lord,  that  we  find  in  the  closest  proximity  two  types  and 
states  of  society  ideally  distant ;  the  intellectual  phenomena 
of  a  period  of  oral  tradition  and  of  historic  culture  appear 
side  by  side.  Among  the  Germans  a  written  literature  of 
considerable  extent  found  its  way  into  court  and  castle, 
while  the  Lay  of  the  Nibelungs  and  a  wealth  of  lyric  folk-song* 
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lived  on  the  lips  of  an  unlettered  peasantry.  A  striking 
example  is  also  afforded  in  the  Russian  popular  poetry  which 
we  shall  presently  mention. 

Second,  it  is  for  a  listening,  not  a  reading  public.  We 
are  to  conceive  of  it  as  being  invariably  sung  or  chanted  to 
assembled  hearers.  This  exclusively  oral  character  of  the 
popular  epos,  while  it  accounts  for  various  peculiarities  of* 
its  style,  also  assists  to  interpret  its  inner  spirit.  Indeed,  it 
is  an  essential  condition  of  its  vitality.  For  it  lives  on  the 
popular  faith,  and  this  departs  as  reading  and  discipline 
come  in.  With  the  dawn  of  letter^  its  muses  vanish  as 
ghosts  at  cock-crow.  It  is  not  so  much  that  reading  thence¬ 
forward  precludes  listening,  or  recitation,  but  the  critical 
faculty  developed  by  the  accurate  and  permanent  notation 
of  thought  destroys  the  faith  which  keeps  such  poetry  growing. 

As  to  form,  it  will  be  of  a  high  order  of  rhythmic  excel¬ 
lence.  The  ear  of  the  hearer  is  more  fastidious  than  that 
of  the  reader,  and  demands  more  perfect  harmony  and 
movement.  Despite  the  rudeness  of  the  age  a  polishing 
process  advances  with  unconscious  rapidity.  Words  and 
lines  multiply  in  which  the  sound  is  echo  of  the  sense. 
Accordingly  a  language  with  a  long  period  of  oral  poetry  in 
process  of  formation  is  inevitably  far  richer  thereby  in  poetic 
forms.  Students  of  German  literature  are  aware  how  the 
numerous  folk-songs,  as  well  as  the  ballads  of  the  Minne¬ 
singers,  of  whom  many  could  neither  read  nor  write,  have 
enriched  the  rhythmic  resources  of  the  language. 

From  this  oral  poetry  the  dramatic  element  is  inseparable. 
Macaulay’s  illustration  is  familiar,  of  how  children  and 
servants  relate  history.  “  Their  says  hes  and  says  shes  are 
proverbial.”  Yet  accurately  speaking  this  is  due  not  so 
much  to  their  being  either  children  or  servants,  as  because 
the  uncultured  mind,  however  logical  it  may  be,  develops 
imagination  rather  than  reflection.  It  sees  things,  and  talks 
in  pictures.  Along  with  a  certain  dramatic  character,  rep¬ 
etition  also  will  be  a  marked  feature.  The  ear  welcomes 
refrains  and  choruses  in  popular  melodies,  though  the  reader 
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of  the  same  melodies  skips  them.  To  the  bard  such  hues 
and  passages  are  welcome  as  the  rhetorical  resting-places  of 
invention  and  memory.  His  rapt  hearer  anticipates  them 
with  peculiar  pleasure.  If  the  action  leads  to  the  seashore 
he  listens  eagerly  for  some  old  sonorous  phrase  descriptive 
of  the  “  many-dashing  ocean  side.”  These  repetitions  are 
the  frames  in  which  the  picture  is  set,  —  models  of  art  iu 
their  way,  but  not  the  picture  itself. 

In  the  third  place  w^  mention,  that  it  addresses  itself  to 
the  appreciation  and  belief  of  the  mass  of  the  people  at  the 
time.  The  poet  cannot,  like  Bacon,  write  for  posterity,  or 
with  the  conscious  security  of  Tlmcydides,  transmit  his  work 
to  future  ages  as  an  everlasting  possession.  He  may  be  in 
advance  of  his  age,  but  it  is  that  age  which  must  hear  him, 
or  none.  By  native  force  of  mind  he  may  tower  above  the 
multitude  around  him,  but  to  this  multitude,  and  not  to  a 
select  few,  he  must  address  himself. 

Hence  this  poetry  is  unreflcctive.  '  It  gives  results,  not 
processes.  It  conveys  great  truths  without  reasoning  upon 
them.  No  moral  is  aimed  at,  nor  docs  it  seek  directly  to 
“  Assert  eternal  Providenee, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.” 

Its  range  of  observation  is  that  of  popular  life.  It  does  not 
roam  for  illustration  beyond  what  the  average  man  sees  and 
knows.  If  we  should  imagine  the  bard  possessed  of  the 
learning  of  books,  he  would  nevertheless  not  use  it. 

It  also  accepts  and  rests  upon  popular  beliefs.  It  is 
foreign  to  its  very  nature  to  teach  new  truth.  At  least,  the 
bard  does  not  in  his  own  person  assume  to  add  to  the  sum 
of  current  knowledge  and  belief ;  he  does  not  speak  with 
prophetic  voice  for  Zeus,  but  is  the  muse’s  interpreter,  re¬ 
hearsing  from  her  lips  the  storied  traditions  of  his  owm 
people.  Hence  the  popular  epos  is  not  directly  creative.  It 
does  not  so  much  newly  invent,  as  embellish  already  accepted 
facts.  The  very  conditions  under  which  it  exists  require  us 
to  conceive  of  it  as  presenting  current  beliefs,  not  at  all  as 
being  either  the  propagator  of  new  or  the  destroyer  of  old. 
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Not  that  its  statements  are  necessarily  true  as  they  stand,  or 
even  have  an  original  basis  of  truth,  —  that  is  another 
matter,  —  only  that  when  taken  up  into  the  epos  they  are 
already  believed  as  such.  A  primitive  Munchausen  may 
have  fabricated  de  novo  marvellous  accounts  of  one-eyed 
giants  or  talking  horses ;  but  the  popular  poetry  that  we 
sp’eak  of  does  not  permanently  absorb  these  accounts,  until 
they  have  passed  into  accepted  tradition.  Thus  an  epos 
does  not  give  birth  to  a  system  of  religion  ;  it  does  not 
mould  a  mythology.  It  rather  presupposes  a  religious 
system  already  determined,  just  as  it  presupposes  a  distinct 
people ;  for  a  determinate  mythology  or  religious  system  is 
a  fundamental  condition  of  an  organic  national  life.  Renan, 
indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  polytheistic  mythology  is 
essential  to  the  development  of  a  national  epos,  and  accounts 
for  its  absence  in  the  Semitic  races  by  the  monotheistic  type 
of  their  religion. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  (although  we  are  here  partly 
anticipating  a  stage  of  the  argument  not  yet  reached)  that 
we  take  exception  to  a  position  earnestly  maintained  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  the  profoundly  interesting  chapters  which  treat 
of  the  Olympian  system  or  the  Greek  religion.  He  declares, 
at  the  outset :  “  Homer  was  the  maker,  not  only  of  poems, 
but  also,  in  a  degree  never  equalled  by  any  other  poet,  1. 
of  a  language  ;  2.  of  a  nation  ;  3.  of  a  religion.” 

This  startling  statement  is  not  meant,  however,  to  be 
taken  too  literally,  and  is  afterwards  modified :  viz.  “  In  this 
process  of  construction,  the  actual  belief,  traditions,  and 
tendencies  of  the  people,  could  not  but  be  the  chief  deter¬ 
mining  force.  But  the  potent  mind  and  imagination  of  the 
poet,  in  all  likelihood,  exercised  an  influence  in  modifying 
tlie  stages  and  fixing  the  consummation  of  the  process, 
which,  if  secondary  and  subsidiary  only  with  reference  to 
the  powers  before  mentioned,  may  still  be  justly  supposed  to 
have  been  far  greater  than  any  ever  wielded  by  any  other 
Greek,  whether  legislator,  poet^  or  philosopher.”  ^ 

^  Juventus  Mundi,  chap,  vii 

VoL.  xxvm.  No.  112.  78 
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Still,  what  he  attributes  to  individual  influence  is  seen 
further  on,  when  he  says  that  Homer  “  exercised  an  immense 
influence  in  the  construction  of  the  Greek  religion.  It 
became  with  him,  what  it  probably  had  never  been  before, 
and  what  it  was  not  in  the  works  of  any  later  writer,  a  most 
gorgeous  and  imposing,  and  even,  in  a  certain  sense,  a 
highly  self-consistent  whole ;  containing  in  itself,  without 
doubt,  many  weak  and  many  tarnished  elements,  but  yet 
serving  in  an  important  degree  the  purpose  of  a  religion  to 
control  the  passions  and  acts  of  men. 

“  The  Olympian  system  of  Homer  is  eminently  what 
Horace  describes  as : 

‘  Speciosa  locis  morataque  recte 
Fabula.’ 

It  is  wrought  out  with  pains  and  care,  full  of  character  and 
individuality,  marvellous  alike  in  the  grandeur  and  in  the 
weaknesses  of  its  personages  —  a  work,  in  the  very  liighest 
sense,  that  is  applicable  to  any  human  production,  of  true 
and  vast  creative  power.” 

Now,  the  view  thus  set  forth  by  the  distinguished  statesman 
seems,  with  any  construction  that  can  be  legitimately  put 
upon  it,  to  rest  upon  the  slightest  possible  foundation.  As 
far  as  it  concerns  language,  the  merest  tyro  in  comparative 
philology  needs  not  be  told  that  it  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
ascertained  laws  of  linguistic  growth.  Waiving  the  question 
of  the  authorship  of  the  Homeric  poems,  no  such  extended 
effect  on  language  as  is  implied  could  be  produced  by  a 
bard  whose  poems  were  neither  written  or  printed.  Still 
less  is  such  a  view  consonant  with  the  circumstances  of 
literary  production  at  that  age  and  in  the  existing  culture 
of  the  Greek  race,  if  we  are  to  attach  any  weight  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  our  present  discussion.  That  it  does 
not  accord  with  the  laws  of  mythologic  development  may, 
we  think,  also  be  clearly  proved. 

We  mention,  as  a  fourth  characteristic  of  this  epic  litera¬ 
ture,  its  perfect  freedom  and  unreserve  —  naivete.  This 
is  incident  to  the  period  in  which  it  originates.  Society  is 
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as  yet  unvisited  by  culture,  and  not  fenced  round  by  the 
reserves  of  a  more  polished  age.  The  minstrel  and  his 
listeners  are  alike  happily  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  language 
is  an  instrument  for  the  concealment  of  thought.  Their 
utterances  are,  accordingly,  direct  and  thoroughly  naive. 
“  Indecorous !  Homer  never  wrote  that,”  was  the  dictum 
of  old  Zcnodotus,  when  a  passage  transcended  the  proprieties, 
as  he  thought ;  and  away  went  the  stylus  through  the 
offending  lines.  It  would  never  do  to  have  Achilles  address 
the  monarch  in  command  with  such  words  as : 

“  Thou  sot,  with  eye  of  dog  and  heart  of  deer ! 

Who  never  dar’st  to  lead  in  armed  fight 

The  assembled  host.” 

The  naivetS  of  early  poetry  is  hardly  capable  of  description 
or  analysis.  It  must  be  perceived  and  felt.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  it  is  in  no  manner  opposed  to  the  most 
bountiful  use  of  imagination,  device,  and  ornament.  It  is 
not  baldness ;  it  is  only  a  certain  spontaneousness,  ex¬ 
pressing  its  fact  in  the  directest  and  most  striking  way.  If 
a  hero  is  in  a  boasting  mood,  out  comes  his  boast  in  the 
plainest  speech,  and  his  rage  flies  like  an  arrow  to  its  object. 
We  are  reminded,  in  this  connection,  of  Goethe’s  remark : 
“  Homer  represents  the  object  as  it  exists,  we  the  effect ; 
he  depicts  the  terrible,  we  terribly ;  he  the  agreeable,  we 
agreeably.” 

Fifthly,  the  national  epos  presents  a  truthful  picture  of  its 
age.  Unconsciously,  but  with  inevitable  accuracy,  it  photo¬ 
graphs  the  scenes  and  the  life  it  looks  upon.  Its  facts,  real 
or  imagined,  although  chiefly  drawn  from  out  the  past,  must 
wear  the  costume  of  the  present.  The  stage-furniture,  so  to 
speak,  of  its  dramatic  action,  must  be  improvised  from  its 
own  neighborhood.  The  story  ever  so  old  must  be  told  in 
every-day  words,  illustrated  by  familiar  objects.  The  bard 
and  his  lays  are  in  constant  close  contact  with  actual  life  on 
every  side,  reflecting  its  aspects  and  deriving  thence  their 
materials.  The  matter  which  it  furnishes  to  history,  there¬ 
fore,  consists  not  so  much  in  the  story  which  it  tells  as  in 
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the  words,  the  idioms  of  expression,  and  the  illustrations 
which  it  uses  to  tell  the  story.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is 
true  of  any  narrative,  written  or  spoken,  of  any  period ;  the 
true  critic  often  learns  more  from  tlie  telling  than  from  the 
tale  itself.  But  in  regard  to  the  popular  epos,  the  very 
conditions  of  its  existence  tether  it  to  the  circle  of  the 
people’s  language,  habits,  and  associations.  It  has  no  other 
store  of  words  or  objects  to  draw  from. 

Hence  its  inestimable  value  to  the  philosophic  historian. 
In  these  far-off  beginnings  are  the  germs  of  a  nation’s  con¬ 
scious  life.^  Here  find  expression,  unchecked  and  unin¬ 
fluenced  from  without,  the  national  traits  and  sympathies  — 
tendencies  which,  if  not  arrested  or  absorbed,  will  issue  as 
distinct  forces  in  the  culture,  government,  and  literature  of 
a  future  civilization.  As  to  the  precise  period  to  which 
these  historic  data  are  referable  by  the  subsequent  investi¬ 
gator,  it  can  only  be  inferred  that  they  belong  in  general  to 
that  when  the  epos  becomes  fixed  by  writing.  The  customs, 
modes  of  thought,  and  religious  beliefs  inwrought  into  it 
change  with  its  change  and  grow  with  its  growth ;  they 
remain  fixed  for  historic  transmission  only  when  the  manu¬ 
script  renders  them  permanent. 

Such  a  prehistoric  literature  must  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  intellectual  history  of  every  race  with  an  un¬ 
hindered  development.  We  know  how  the  literature  of 
Germany  strikes  its  roots  far  and  deep  into  the  legendary 
poetry  of  Teutonic  antiquity.  The  genius  of  the  nation  is 
best  studied  in  its  folk-songs  and  its  Mahrchen^  those  popular 
and  fairy  tales  of  which  German  soil  is  so  prolific.  That 
indigenous  poetry,  sung  and  chanted  around  the  hearth-fire 
and  at  the  festive  gathering,  not  only  enshrined  their  best 
treasures  of  knowledge  and  thought,  but  aided  powerfully 
to  develop  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  people.  In  these 
poetic  memorials  —  though  they  no  longer  exist  iii  their 
early  fofms,  rather  than  in  Druidic  symbols  and  fragments 

^  Compare  in  this  connection,  chapters  i.  and  xix.  in  E.  Mulford’s  recent  work, 
“  The  Nation.” 
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of  Runic  inscription  —  are  to  be  found  the  significant  begin- 
niiigs  of  northern  European  literature. 

We  come,  lastly,  to  a  characteristic  more  fundamental 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  broadly  separating  the  early  epos 
from  the  productions  of  reflective  culture.  It  is  an  organiic 
product  of  the  national  mind.  It  is  the  work  of  the  people, 
rather  than  of  the  individual.  Neither  the  epos  as  a  whole, 
nor  any  single  part  of  it,  can  be  assigned  to  an  individual 
mind,  or  to  a  single  period.  Let  us  endeavor  to  apprehend 
clearly  what  is  the  import  of  these  propositions ;  divesting 
ourselves,  if  necessary,  of  conceptions  which  a  reading  and 
disciplined  age  induces,  sufficiently  to  perceive  the  process 
that  went  on  in  the  unlettered  workshop  of  primitive  litera¬ 
ture.  We  owe  much  suggestion  on  tliis  point  to  Steinthal, 
who  looks  at  the  subject  from  the  stand-point  of  national 
psychology,  and  whose  discussions,  though  they  reveal  a 
tendency  to  hasty  generalization,  display  a  clearness  and 
force  of  statement  too  infrequent  with  German  philosophers. 

To  illustrate  by  the  case  of  language.  Each  language, 
considered  as  to  its  verbal  and  grammatical  structure,  is  an 
organized  intellectual  product.  Now,  of  whom  or  of  what 
is  it  the  product  ?  Manifestly,  the  spontaneous  outgrowth 
of  the  national  mind.  No  part  of  it  can  be  ascribed  singly 
to  any,  however  dominant,  individual  mind.  It  is  true  that 
every  word  and  sentence  uttered  came  from  the  lips  of  some 
one  person,  and  were  due  to  his  volition.  But  the  organic 
unity  which  belongs  to  it  as  a  whole,  and  by  virtue  of  which 
it  ranks  as  a  language,  is  unconsciously  created  by  the  race 
which  speaks  it.  Thus,  also,  rises  a  system  of  law,  or  a 
body  of  social  custom.  Upon  the  coral  structures  which 
rise  symmetrically  in  tropical  oceans  myriads  of  ephemera 
have  wrought  and  built ;  but  the  law  which  determines 
the  gigantic  forms  of  branch  and  reef  is  collective,  not 
individual. 

So  with  a  national  epos.  It  is  a  true  vox  populL  Just  as 
it  is  in  language,  in  law,  and  in  social  institutions,  what  is 
peculiar  to  the  individual  is  gradually  eliminated ;  what  is 
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common  remains.  There  is,  moreover,  in  an  early  state 
of  society  a  community  of  intellectual  goods  such  as  we  c'an 
hardly  imagine  in  a  later  stage  of  civilization.  In  the  main, 
all  have  the  same  sources  and  the  same  stock  of  knowledge, 
and,  although  diversities  of  personal  genius  exist  in  their 
full  extent,  they  are  limited  to  a  common  stock  of  symbols ; 
they  have  a  common  horizon  of  vision. 

By  what  steps  do  the  rude  beginnings  of  popular  poetry 
reach  the  organic  completeness  of  an  epic  cycle  ?  First  are 
heard  the  lyric  strains  which  are  born  of  the  moment  in 
some  sudden  poet,  celebrating  to  his  neighbors  the  recent 
victory,  or  wailing  over  a  fallen  hero.  These  songs  pass 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  are  repeated  with  endless  varia¬ 
tions.  If  it  be  a  nation  which  has  experienced  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  a  great  migration,  or  passed  through  a  violent 
struggle  for  life  or  territory,  so  much  the  more  luxuriant 
will  be  the  upspringing  of  commemorative  song.  Dr.  Percy, 
speaking  of  the  long-continued  hostilities  between  England 
and  Scotland,  and  the  feuds  of  border  clans,  notices  how 
“  the  martial  spirit  constantly  kept  up  and  exercised  near 
the  frontiers  of  the  two  kingdoms,  as  it  furnished  continual 
subjects  for  their  songs,  so  it  inspired  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
adjacent  countries  with  the  powers  of  poetry.”  ^  As  time 
goes  on,  the  impassioned  gush  of  the  lyric  ode  becomes  the 
even  flow  of  the  epic  lay.  The  remote  event,  and  the  hero 
long  since  departed,  are'  celebrated  in  calmer  tones  by  the 
bard,  and  with  a  milder  light  in  his  venerable  eye.  Genera¬ 
tions  pass,  and  new  stories  of  adventure  cluster,  by  a  process 
familiar  to  tradition,  around  one  heroic  name,  that  has  now 
become  a  household  word.  Historic  perspective  grows  fainter, 
under  the  blending  hand  of  tradition,  and  the  narrative  of 
one  leader  or  heroic  line  of  leaders  comes  to  have  woven 
into  its  web  all  the  choice  reminiscence  of  a  race.  The 
chansons  de  geste,  as  the  old  French  epic  ballads  were  termed, 
afford  an  excellent  illustration  of  this,  and  show  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  various  facts  and  fictitious  adventures  to  gather  by 

1  Percy’s  Reliques  :  “  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Minstrels.” 
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an  accretive  process  about  single  names.  Originally  geste 
meant  the  adventure  which  was  related  in  the  ballad  (Lat. 
gesta,  achievements).  Afterwards,  when  the  chanson  de 
geste  gradually  appropriated  to  the  favorite  hero  the  tales 
and  deeds  of  remoter  times,  the  word  geste  came  to  denote 
the  house  or  princely  line  itself.  Count  William  of  Toulouse 
bears  in  the  legends  of  the  French  epos  a  life  of  charmed 
length ;  tliere  being  ascribed  to  him  facts  known  from  his¬ 
torical  sources  to  belong  both  to  prior  and  subsequent  periods. 
There  is  a  prodigious  and  somewhat  heterogeneous  mass  of 
legend  in  the  collection  of  chansons  de  geste  which  celebrate 
the  exploits  of  Charlemagne  and  his  line. 

To  proceed  —  these  lays,  constantly  losing  what  is  local 
and  individual  in  interest,  obtain  a  more  and  more  general 
diffusion.  They  are  sung  and  resung,  around  a  thousand 
fires,  at  a  thousand  feasts,  each  time  with  such  variation  as 
accords  with  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  or  the  temper  of  the 
bard.  By  a  natural  process  of  selection  the  popular  will 
will  reject  some  portions,  approve  others,  and  give  to  the 
whole  mass  a  certain  general  order  and  outline.  The 
national  character  will  delineate  itself  in  its  heroes;  the 
national  history  will  deposit  its  essential  facts,  or  distil  their 
significance  into  the  narrative.  This  has  meanwhile  settled 
'  into  a  permanent  metre.  Each  race  elaborates,  along  with 
its  language  and  its  literature,  its  metrical  system,  and  by 
the  time  the  national  genius  has  dictated  an  epos  it  has  also 
constructed  its  peculiar  epic  verse. 

We  have  indicated  already  that  it  is  a  living  product, 
necessarily  changing  with  the  age  that  creates  it  as  long  as 
it  retains  its  oral  character.  Steinthal  says :  “  We  are, 
therefore,  to  conceive  of  folk-poetry  (I  lay  the  greatest  stress 
upon  this)  as  thoroughly  in  a  state  of  life  and  incessant  flow. 
What  is  true  of  language  is  exactly  true  of  it,  that  it  is  not 
a  work,  but  a  force  ;  its  name  is  a  nomen  actionis.  There 
are  no  folk-poems,  but  there  is  folk-poetizing ;  no  epos, 
rather  an  epic  art. 

“  Hence  it  is  impossible,-  accurately  speaking,  to  fix  in 
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■writing  this  popular  poetry.  It  is  a  stream  of  poetry  that 
flows  without  ceasing.  You  bathe  in  the  river,  but  not 
twice  in  the  same  waters ;  so  you  do  not  twice  hear  the 
same  lay.  We  may,  it  is  true,  draw  from  the  river  a  vessel 
of  water :  it  is  then,  however,  no  longer  the  flowing  wave. 
Just  so  we  may  transcribe  a  lay  that  we  have  just  heard; 
but  it  is  no  longer  the  folk-song.  An  hour  afterwards  —  in 
the  same  houi*,  indeed  —  the  same  song  is  heard  with  a 
variation. 

“  The  folk-poem  eludes  the  grasp ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
collect  all  the  variations.  It  has  been  varied  times  without 
number  already ;  it  will  be  varied  times  without  number 
again.  The  few  variations  which  one  docs  collect  are  acci¬ 
dental.”  ^ 

It  should  be  added  here  that  the  facts  and  principles  con¬ 
tained  in  the  preceding  pages  apply,  many  of  them,  not  only 
to  the  national  epos,  strictly  so  called,  but  to  the  whole  mass 
of  prehistoric  folk-lore.^  Lyric  songs,  current  jests  and 
proverbs,  fables  and  allegories  run  on  from  age  to  age  simi¬ 
larly.  Part  of  what  is  now  extant  is  the  common  possession 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  races,  carried  with  them  from  their 
first  home.  The  animal-epos,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed, 
fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  widely-diffused 
poems  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  appears  to  be  of  Germanic,  or 
at  least  of  European,  origin.  Literary  investigation  and 
exact  science  have  still  much  to  do  in  throwing  light  upon 
the  field  of  early  myth  and  tradition.  Philology  is  every 
day  contributing  facts  of  inductive  value.  We  wait  still  for 
further  results  from  the  researches  of  comparative  prosody, 
tracing  the  laws  of  metre,  as  they  appear  in  different  lan¬ 
guages,  and  suggesting  their  significance.  The  researches, 

1  Das  Epos.  H.  Steinthal ;  in  the  “  Zeitschrift  fur  Volkerpsychologie  und 
Sprachwissenschaft.”  Berlin.  1867. 

2  By  folk-lore  is  meant  “  the  unlearned  people’s  inheritance  of  tradition  from 
their  ancestors.”  See  preface  to  “Lancashire  Folk-Lore;”  Harland  and  Wil¬ 
kinson,  1867.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  confined,  especially  when  referring  to  a 
people  without  civilization,  to  fanciful  tales  and  superstitions.  It  is  “folk-lore 
in  contradistinction  to  book-lore,  or  scholastic  learning.” 
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too,  into  the  history  of  religious  belief  are  constantly  leading 
into  this  field.  These  will  aid  in  arriving  at  conclusions 
which  will  be  less  apt  to  incur  the  frequent  reproach  of  being 
a  priori  theories  projected  into  conjectural  history. 

The  National  Epos  of  Russia. 

Examples  variously  illustrative  of  the  principles  and  con¬ 
siderations  which  have  been  presented  are  furnished  by  poetic 
remains  of  the  Finns,  the  Servians,  the  Irish,  which,  with  others, 
have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  largely  by  the  industry  of 
the  present  generation.  But  it  was  not  till  ten  years  ago 
that  we  had  an  example  of  a  living  epos,  or  at  least  frag¬ 
ments  of  it,  reduced  to  writing  just  as  it  falls  from  the  lips 
of  the  minstrel  singers  of  a  barbarous  people.  We  speak  of 
the  Russian  epos.  Other  similar  collections,  of  the  Finnish 
and  Servian  poetry,  for  instance,  had  been  more  or  less 
modified  by  the  compilers  or  transcribers,  guided  by  their 
own  poetic  taste.  In  this  case  the  attempt  was  made  to 
record  the  ballads  just  as  they  were  at  the  time  heard  from 
the  singers.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  Russia  has  been  to 
the  critic  and  historian  what  an  uptilted  continent  is  to  the 
geologist.  Within  its  borders  there  are  simultaneously 
visible  all  the  strata  of  historical  development  from  primeval 
barbarism  to  recent  civilization. 

In  1860  there  was  published  in  Moscow  a  volume  of  Russian 
folk-songs,  collected  by  P.  W.  Kirjevskij.  The  author  was  a 
Russian  scholar,  who  began  his  labors  in  this  field  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1827.  It  was  followed  later  by  several 
volumes  of  a  second  collection,  made  by  a  co-laborer  in  the 
same  field,  P.  N.  Ribnikoff.^  The  larger  number  of  the 
ballads  come  from  the  provinces  of  Olonetz  and  Simbirsk ; 
the  one  towards  the  north,  the  other  towards  the  east,  of 
European  Russia.  The  task  of  collection,  prosecuted  with 
laborious  zeal  for  many  years,  is  said  to  have  been  per¬ 
formed  with  great  fidelity.  Some  difficulties  were  met  witli. 

^  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  works  see  the  “  Zeitschrift  fur  Volkerpsychol- 
ogie,”  etc.,  1867.  “  Das  Russische  Volksepos.”  W.  Bistrom. 
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It  was  not  unfrequent  that  the  collector  found  himself 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  rude  peasantry  and  their 
bards,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vexatious  interference  of  the 
police.  At  sight  of  the  note-book  the  singer  would  some¬ 
times  stop  short,  and  no  amount  of  persuasion  could  induce 
him  to  continue. 

These  collections,  made  by  the  two  above-mentioned  com¬ 
pilers,  contain  some  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  songs  and 
ballads,  amounting  to  not  far  from  forty  thousand  verses. 
They  are  of  various  lengths,  ranging  from  nine  to  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  verses.  Some  partake  more  of 
the  lyric  than  the  epic  style ;  those  which  are  more  of  an 
epic  turn  are  usually  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  four 
hundred  verses  in  length.  Many  are  only  fragments  of  a 
longer  epic  ballad.  The  minstrels  by  whom  this  poetry  is 
mainly  cultivated  are  not  the  most  reputable  class  of  the 
serf  population.  Many  are  vagrant  tavern-haunters  and 
beggars,  though  some  lead  a  more  settled  and  respectable 
life.  A  number  of  the  ballads  were  obtained  from  the  serfs 
and  peasant  girls  of  the  farms. 

The  metrical  system  of  the  epic  portions  is  tolerably 
uniform  ;  the  fundamental  verse  being  a  line  of  ten  syllables ; 
the  principal  accent  falling  on  the  third  and  eighth,  a  minor 
accent  on  the  fifth  and  tenth  syllables.  The  cesura  falls 
invariably  in  the  middle.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  verse 
is  divided  into  two  equal  and  similarly  accented  parts. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  Article 
to  illustrate  by  selections  the  style  and  character  of  the 
Russian  epos.  Such  poetry,  indeed,  as  another  has  remarked, 
cannot  be  appreciated  from  selections ;  like  the  singing  of 
forest  birds,  it  must  be  enjoyed  en  masse.  Some  portions 
are,  it  is  evident,  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Much  of  it, 
however,  bears  traces  of  a  high  antiquity.  This  archaic 
character  is  traceable  in  the  mythologic  stamp  of  an  early 
age,  as  well  as  in  the  subject  matter  of  tales  which  lead 
back  into  the  traditional  and  heroic  history  of  both  the 
Russian  and  other  Slavic  races.  Among  the  heroes  of  its 
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story  are  Vladimir  the  Great  and  Ivan  the  Terrible.  The 
author  of  the  “  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations,”  published 
ill  1850,  has  translated  some  specimens  of  the  Russian  lyrics, 
and  many  of  her  statements  characterizing  the  Slavic  poetry 
in  general  apply  also  to  that  of  Russia. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  valuable  for  many  purposes 
must  be  such  a  transcript  of  a  portion  from  an  actually 
existing  popular  epos ;  the  more  valuable  as  a  contribution 
to  both  national  and  comparative  literature  from  the  fact 
that  this  poetry  is  rapidly  disappearing  before  the  advance 
of  education  and  reform  among  the  serfs  of  Russia.  It 
affords  data  by  which  to  test  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
study  of  the  Nibelung  poetry  in  Germany,  fragments  of  the 
Tartar  and  the  Finnish  epos,  together  with  other  similar 
literary  remains  that  have  been  previously  mentioned. 

The  Homeric  Controversy. 

What  bearing  this  discussion  has  upon  the  so-called 
“  Homeric  question  ”  we  scarcely  need  explain.  Since  the 
appearance  of  Mure’s  History  of  Greek  Literature  it  is  too 
much  the  vogue  for  English  and  American  scholars  to  feel 
safe  in  settling  down  on  the  old  orthodox  platform ;  viz.  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  lines  in  the  one,  twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eleven  in  the  other,  are  two  entire  epic  poems,  which  tra¬ 
dition  and  internal  evidence  alike  refer  to  a  very  early  Greek 
poet  known  as  Homer.  Mr.  Gladstone  proceeds  on  this 
assumption.  Professor  Blackie,  of  Edinburgh,  has  his  mis¬ 
givings,  but  does  not  reject  it.  Our  own  veteran  classical 
scholar.  Professor  Tyler,  in  a  recently  published  volume, 
has  re-affirmed  his  earlier  conclusions.  Professor  Lincoln 
also  pronounces  a  similar  verdict,  in  the  Baptist  Quarterly 
for  July,  1870,  and  endorses  Colonel  Mure’s  summing  up  as 
conclusive.  These  represent,  we  take  it,  the  large  majority 
of  American,  as  well  as  British  classical  scholars.  There  is 
an  evident  feeling  of  relief  in  being  able  to  reject  a  theory 
looked  upon  as  breeding  scepticism  alike  in  literature  and 
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religion,  besides  being  destitute  of  the  distinct,  positive  con¬ 
clusions  so  desirable  to  a  practical  mind. 

But  let  us  first  ask :  What  is  the  real  “  Homeric  question  ”  ? 
It  presents  itself  to  us  somewhat  as  follows  : 

There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  existence  in  remote 
periods  of  Hellenic  history  of  a  large  body  of  popular  oral 
tradition  and  poetry.  Much  of  this  poetry  was  epic,  and 
had  assumed  a  fixed  metrical  form  at  an  early  date.  Its 
themes  included  the  tales  of  the  Trojan  cycle ;  it  embodied 
the  mythology  and  historic  lore  of  tin?  race.  In  the  historic 
period  of  Greece  we  find  this  oral  literature  replaced  by  an 
extensive  body  of  written  epic  poetry,  treating  of  subjects 
principally  from  the  same  traditional  sources.  Excepting 
brief  fragments,  scattered  here  and  there  in  ancient  writers, 
there  are  now  extant  out  of  this  body  of  written  epic  poetry 
only  those  portions  wliich  have  long  borne  the  names  of  the 
Odyssey  and  the  Iliad.  Now,  what  is  the  relation  subsisting 
between  these  two  poems  and  the  early  oral  poetry  which  pre¬ 
ceded  them  ?  Assuming,  if  we  choose,  a  Homeric  authorship 
somewhere,  how  much  in  these  poems  is  Homer,  and  how 
much  is  epic  folk-lore,  the  still  more  ancient  popular  poetry? 
Do  they  belong  essentially  to  the  Volksepos,  the  epic  of  the 
race,  or  to  the  Kunstepos,  the  epic  of  the  reflective  poet  ? 

These  questions  hardly  admit  of  a  definite  and  categorical 
reply ;  yet  we  may  look  for  replies  more  and  more  clear  and 
satisfactory,  as  the  studies  of  early  languages,  literatures, 
and  religions  go  forward  hand  in  hand,  furnishing  constantly 
new  data  for  the  comparative  method.  We  can  perceive,  at 
least,  that  the  question  we  deal  with  is  not  merely  a  fossil 
curiosity,  but  alive  with  interest  to  every  comprehensive 
scholar.  There  is  wide  space  for  divergent  opinions.  Some 
choose  to  believe  that  the  traditional  poetry  of  the  Greeks 
was  hardly  more  to  Homer  than  Geoftrey’s  Chronicle  to 
Tennyson,  in  composing  the  Idyls  of  the  King  — that  out 
of  the  base  ore  of  rude  and  chaotic  tradition,  by  the  genius 
of  a  single  poet,  those  unique  and  splendid  fabrics  “  rose 
like  an  exhalation.”  The  other  extreme  deems  them  a 
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portion  of  the  epos  in  its  ancient  form,  with  only  such  ad¬ 
ditions  and  mutilations  as  frequent  transcription  and  the 
accidents  of  thirty  centuries  must  have  occasioned.  Others, 
again,  find  in  the  Odyssey  and  Iliad  a  series  of  ballads 
so  fitted  together  as  to  harmonize  in  most  particulars ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  Homer  may  have  been  the  collector  and 
arranger,  just  as  some  Middle  Age  poet  is  supposed  to  have 
given  the  Nibelungenlied  its  present  shape.  Lachmann’s 
celebrated  analysis,  by  which  he  thought  to  detect  the 
sixteen  original  ballads  of  the  Iliad,  proceeded  on  this  sup¬ 
position. 

Probably  no  one  will  deny  that  the  basis  of  the  poems, 
both  as  regards  fact  and  form,  is  legendary  —  legendary  as 
to  the  story,  the  epic  metre,  the  prominent  characters. 
We  strongly  incline  to  believe  that  the  original  style  and 
treatment  is  largely  retained,  and  that  thus  they  belong 
essentially  to  the  popular  epos ;  that  the  creative  genius  of 
a  Homer  is  quite  a  subordinate  factor  in  their  production ; 
that  whatever  unity  they  have  belongs  to  the  poetic  story  in 
its  earliest  form;  moreover,  that  the  dramatic  power,  the 
inventive  fertility,  the  vivid  delineation,  in  a  word,  the 
distinguishing  excellences  of  these  immortal  verses,  have 
a  grander  lineage  than  that  which  ends  in  the  man  Homer. 
Rhapsodists  have  repeated  and  enlarged  them ;  Homer,  it 
may  be,  recast  them  all ;  transcribers  and  editors  have  used 
a  liberty  of  modifying  and  interpolating  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  have  in  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey,  not  two  statuesque,  poetic  unities,  carved  by  a 
single  brain,  but  two  colossal  fragments  of  the  Greek  epos, 
out  of  an  age  far  anterior  to  its  earliest  written  literature. 

Without  attempting  even  a  cursory  review  of  the  array 
of  arguments  entering  into  the  determination  of  this  question, 
let  us  take  note  of  a  few  considerations  specially  appropriate 
at  the  present  time  and  to  the  circle  of  readers  for  whom 
this  Article  is  designed.  ' 

Here  is  one  proposition :  There  is  nothing  in  Greek 
history,  either  that  which  is  authenticated  by  document,  or 
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that  which  is  drawn  from  tradition,  to  determine  the  personal 
authorship  of  the  poems.^  The  argument  of  Grote,  for  one, 
upon  this  point  is  elaborate,  and  sufficient  to  place  it  beyond 
controversy.  Add  to  this  the  results  of  Sengebusch’s  ex¬ 
haustive  comparison  of  the  traditional  chronologies  extant 
relating  to  Homer,  and  the  argument  takes  on  a  positive 
character.  But  to  this  we  can  only  allude. ^ 

Again,  coming  to  internal  evidence,  it  is  certainly  not  yet 
proven  that  the  inner  unity  of  the  Iliad,  for  instance,  is  of 
such  a  sort  as  necessitates  the  hypothesis  of  a  single  poet  as 
its  author.  A  certain  harmony  there  is,  and  evidence  of  an 
original  organic  completeness.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon 
this  by  those  who  adhere  to  the  popular  view.  But  is  not 
this  unity  sufficiently  accounted  for  otherwise?  It  is  a 
question  upon  which  we  would  speak  with  the  greatest 
diffidence.  What  poetic  insight,  what  comprehensive  learning, 
what  range  as  well  as  keenness  of  critical  vision  must  unite, 
in  order  to  furnish  an  authoritative  verdict !  And  then,  as 
Wolf  suggests,  who  can  forget  Aristotle,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  “  sceptred  sovereigns  ”  of  thought  ?  We  may  venture 
to  refer  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  Preface  to 
the  translated  Iliad,  and  put  it  to  the  thoughtful  and  frequent 
reader  of  Homer  whether  the  matured  judgment  of  our  great 
poet  does  not  commend  itself.  Mr.  Bryant  speaks  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  poet  and'  a  critic,  not  of  a  classical  scholar, 

1  This  argument  is  merely  negative,  but  it  is  of  great  importance,  in  the  first 
place,  because  it  clears  the  ground  of  a  great  deal  of  controversial  rubbish ;  and 
secondly,  because  it  anticipates  the  reproach  of  historical  scepticism.  Greek 
history  as  related  by  the  Greeks  is  an  inexplicable  maze  to  one  who  does  not 
appreciate  their  irresistible  instinct  to  plant  an  eponjTnous  hero  at  the  base  of 
every  institution  ;  this  once  comprehended,  the  traditions  about  Homer  assume 
a  new  meaning. 

An  Article  in  the  North  American  Review  for  April,  which  comes  to  my 
hand  just  while  engaged  in  correcting  the  proof  of  these  pages,  illustrates 
clearly  and  forcibly  the  foregoing  proposition.  (“  Mr.  Bryant’s  Translation  of 
the  Iliad,”  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  p.  329  seq.).  The  difference  between  the  Riad 
and  the  Odyssey,  is  also  well  stated.  ^Thc  reader  who  may  wish  to  investigate 
this  subject  further,  will  find  convenient  references  to  original  authorities  in  a 
pamphlet  by  H.  Bonitz  :  “  Ueber  den  Ursprung  dcr  Homcrischen  Gedichte.” 
Vienna.  1864. 
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and  evidently  with  no  design  to  subserve  a  modern  theory. 
The  passage  is  too  long  to  copy,  but  closes  with  the  words : 
“  Thus  we  may  suppose  that  until  Aristotle  arose  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  contrary,  the  fable  of  the  Iliad  must  have  appeared 
to  the  general  mind  to  be  incomplete.” 

Colonel  Mure  has  devoted  a  large  part  of  two  volumes,  in 
his  History  of  Grecian  Literature,  to  the  Homeric  poems 
and  the  argument  respecting  their  origin.  With  critical 
acuteness  and  with  conscientious  painstaking  he  has  elab¬ 
orated  a  large  mass  of  internal  evidence  in  favor  of  their 
one-authorship.  We  there  have  pointed  out  to  us  various 
correspondences  in  style  and  conception,  the  harmony 
throughout  both  poems  in  their  manifold  delineation  of 
character,  the  tokens  of  a  pervading  moral  purpose,  and 
a  variety  of  facts  considered  as  marking  such  an  organic 
completeness  as  stamps  the  product  of  a  single  mind.  We 
cannot  but  think,  however,  that  undue  weight  is  allowed  to 
this  division  of  the  argument  by  many  who  have  appealed 
to  his  authority.  Such  evidence  is  not  convincing  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  its  bulk.  Much  the  same  process  could  with 
additional  labor  have  been  continued  through  several  more 
volumes;  but  the  argument  could  hardly  be  considered 
cumulative  in  the  degree  of  its  expansion.  If  the  points 
made  by  Grote  ^  concerning  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad 
are  sustained,  they  alone  lessen  surprisingly  the  force  and 
relevancy  of  a  number  of  Colonel  Mure’s  chapters  and 
paragraphs.  ^ 

The  very  extreme,  moreover,  to  which  he  urges  his  view 
is  sufficient  to  refute  it.  He  adduces  the  same  species  of 
evidence  to  prove  the  essential  unity  of  all  portions  of  the 
Iliad  (excepting  some  minor  interpolations)  together  with 
the  Odyssey.  He  even  clings  to  the  ship-catalogue,  as 
having,  to  judge  from  historical  and  internal  evidence,  “  a 
connection  from  the  remotest  period  with  the  remainder  of 
the  work.”  So,  too,  not  jonly  the  Doloneia,  but  such 
portions  as  Nestor’s  Address,  in  Book  II.,  and  the  close  of 

1  Book  i.  chap.  21. 
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Book  XXIV.,  are  included  in  the  argument.  Now,  it  is 
well  known  that  there  is  increasing  unanimity,  on  the  part 
of  continental  scholars,  in  reckoning  these  as  later  additions; 
and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  strong  reaction  from  the  extreme 
positions  of  the  Wolfian  school.  All  this  part  of  Colonel 
Mure’s  argument  must  stand  or  fall  together ;  and  if,  now, 
the  Odyssey  shall  be  placed  several  generations  later  than 
the  Iliad  by  advancing  investigations  into  language  and 
mythology,  one  main  foundation  of  tliis  argument  will  be 
at  once  swept  away. 

Since  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Colonel  Mure  are  two  prominent 
representatives  of  Homeric  scholarship  before  the  English 
and  American  public,  it  is  not  unfitting  to  remark  on  their 
claims  to  be  considered  competent  judges  in  the  specific  case 
before  us.  In  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  plain,  from  his 
earlier,  as  well  as  more  recent  work,  that  he  leaves  the 
question  to  others ;  so  far  from  devoting  due  research  to  it, 
he  has  rather  postulated  a  verdict,  in  order  to  clear  the  way 
for  another  class  of  investigations.  Mure,  whose  lamented 
death  left  unfinished  his  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  Greek  literature,  was  in  earlier  life  a  decided 
adherent  of  whart  he  later  called  the  “  Wolfian  heresy.” 
This  fact  naturally  enough  lends  additional  force  to  his 
conclusions  with  a  reader  who  wishes  to  get  at  the  truth, 
without  being  in  circumstances  to  study  the  principal  authors 
on  the  subject.  But  a  study  of  his  w'ork  unavoidably  leads 
us  to  the  conviction  that,  with  all  his  stores  of  learning  and 
his  genial  taste,  he  had  never  appreciated  the  full  bearing 
of  Wolf’s  criticism.  Then  there  are  manifest  indications 
that  the  discoveries  of  the  science  of  language  and  the  modi¬ 
fication  of  earlier  views  consequent  upon  them  had  been 
neglected  or  ignored  by  the  author.  Both  he  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  pay  little  heed  to  the  results  of  linguistic  studies, 
although  these  have  contributed  almost  the  only  new  ele¬ 
ments  for  many  years  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  they  deal.  One  is  reminded  of  Hawthorne’s 
shrewd  remark,  in  which  he  attributes  English  practical 
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success  to  “  their  characteristic  faculty  of  shutting  one  eye,” 
thus  getting  a  more  decided  view  of  what  immediately 
concerns  them. 

It  is  certainly  far  from  correct  that  the  result  of  the  great 
critical  contest  “  has  been  a  gradual  reaction,  a  progressive 
tendency  of  return  to  the  old  view,”  at  least,  as  regards  the 
common  authorship  of  these  poems  in  Homer.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Paley,  one  of  the  best  Homeric  scholars  and  Greek  philolo¬ 
gists  in  England,  reluctantly,  but  strongly,  dissents  from 
what  is  still  in  England  the  popular  opinion.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  recent  expressions  of  German  and 
French  scholars  will,  we  think,  agree  that  the  old  view  is 
further  than  ever  from  general  acceptance.  Reaction  there 
has  been  from  some  of  the  theories  advocated  by  followers 
of  Wolf,  and  from  an  unwarranted  application  of  his  prin¬ 
ciples.  But  the  most  widely  prevalent  view,  among  com¬ 
petent  critics,  concerning  the  chief  source  of  the  Homeric 
poems  and  their  rightful  place  in  literature,  far  from  being 
the  old  one,  still  finds  its  fundamental  exposition  in  the 
Prolegomena. 

It  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  many  readers  to  sketch 
briefly,  here,  the  views  taken  by  a  large  class  among  the 
more  cautious  and  conservative  Homeric  scholars  in  Ger¬ 
many.  They  are  those  of  J.  U.  Faesi,  given  in  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  an  edition  of  the  Odyssey,  which,  as  well  as  his 
edition  of  the  Iliad,  is  extensively  used  in  the  German  gym¬ 
nasia.  In  condensed  form  they  may  be  thus  stated : 

The  legends  of  the  Trojan  war,  assuming  its  date  as 
1184  B.C.,  were  of  mingled  Aeolic  and  Ionic  origin.  They 
took  their  rise  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Aegean,  during 
the  period  of  comparative  peace  and  prosperity  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  conflicts  of  the  first  settlement.  During  several 
centuries  of  oral  transmission  these  poetic  legends  were 
gradually  enriched,  expanded,  and  formed  into  a  connected 
story,  the  interest  of  which  centred  in  the  heroic  figure  of 
Achilles.  Afterwards,  and  probably  during  the  first  half 
of  the  ninth  century  b.c.,  there  arose  among  the  bards  who 
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chanted  these  lays  at  the  national  games  and  religious  fes¬ 
tivals,  one  master-bard  of  high  constructive  powers  and 
comprehensive  vision,  who  framed  many  of  them  into  one, 
retaining  the  dramatic  unity  he  had  detected,  and  stamping 
all  anew  with  the  marks  of  his  own  genius.  His  name  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  he  was  known  as  Homer  {ofirjpo'i,  the  framer^ 
the  compiler).  At  a  later  period  the  epic  lays  which,  with 
tales  of  travel  and  domestic  life,  celebrated  the  fame  of 
Ulysses,  w'ere  in  like  manner  fashioned  into  the  Odyssey,  by 
another  and  less-gifted  hand.  In  such  a  reconstruction  of 
the  old  into  the  new,  just  such  inconsistencies  and  contra¬ 
dictions  as  appear  must  naturally  have  been  expected. 

To  tlie  question  whether  these  poems  were  then  reduced 
to  writing,  the  reply  is  a  decided  no ;  it  was  not  until  the 
seventh  century  b.c.,  at  the  earliest.^  But,  even  after  their 
final  reduction  to  writing,  they  were  chiefly  known  and 
taught  by  oral  communication,  especially  in  the  guilds  or 
fraternities  of  rhapsodists.  Thus,  in  the  progress  of  time 
and  of  a  wider  diffusion,  so  many  corruptions  crept  into  tlie 
verse,  and  such  an  immethodical  manner  of  recitation  pre¬ 
vailed,  as  to  suggest  the  reforms  of  Solon  and  Pisistratus. 
The  former  required  by  statute  systematic  adherence  to  the 
received  version.  The  latter  instituted  a  revision  of  both 
poems  —  a  new  edition  based  upon  a  comparison  of  collected 
manuscripts,  containing,  in  most  cases,  but  a  lay  or  fragment 
of  the  whole.  Pisistratus  was  thus  a  restorer  of  a  rapidly 
disappearing  unity  —  a  second  Homer,  as  it  were,  to  the 
Greek  epos.  It  was  this  revision,  probably,  that  finally 
incorporated  those  interpolated  verses  which  are  manifestly 
designed  to  forecast  the  political  supremacy  of  Athens.^ 

1  Thus  from  one  to  two  centuries  previous  to  the  supposed  date  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Iliad.  How  conclusive  the  evidence  is  against  the  existence  of  a 
written  Iliad  earlier  than  this,  may  be  seen  in  Muller  and  Donaldson’s  “  History 
of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,”  Vol.  i.  chap.  4.  Still  more  demonstrative 
on  some  points  are  facts  in  Kirchhoff’s  “Geschichte  des  Griechischen  Alphabets.” 

2  We  have  given  the  view  held  by  Faesi  as  fairly  representing  many  of  the 
moderate  and  eclectic  school,  and  as  one  which  in  its  substantial  features  is 
widely  prevalent.  As  to  the  etymology  and  meaning  of  Sfiripos,  the  high  author¬ 
ity  of  (Professor  Geo.  Curtius)  is  against  it.  See  his  “  Andeutungen  iiber  den 
gegenwartigen  Stand  der  Homerischen  Frage.” 
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Faesi  takes  special  note  of  the  reasons  for  deeming  the 
Odyssey  the  product  of  a  later  era ;  reasons  drawn  in  part 
from  style  and  language,  but  emphasizing  chiefly  the  diverse 
mythologic  conception  and  cast  of  the  two  poems.  We  may 
add  ihat  here,  too,  as  remarked  of  the  Iliad,  the  science  of 
language  is  affording  new  criteria  for  judgment  and  new 
elements  for  the  solution  of  the  chronological  problem. 
Tims  far,  the  facts  elicited  tend  to  separate  further  and 
further  the  respective  dates  of  at  least  the  main  portions  of 
the  two  epics.  ^ 

We  draw  to  a  conclusion  with  the  following  statement, 
which  will,  we  think,  be  generally  endorsed  by  those  best 
entitled  to  pronounce  in  the  case :  It  is  in  the  primal  Greek 
epos  —  the  epic  stories  of  an  age  anterior  to  the  earliest 
assigned  date  of  Homer — that  the  origin  of  the  Homeric 
poems  is  to  be  found ;  to  a  degree  unconccived  by  theory  or 
tradition  up  to  a  century  ago,  they  belong,  both  in  substance 
and  form,  to  that  primitive  stage  of  the  human  mind.  As 
to  the  extent  of  the  change  wrought  before  passing  into 
their  present  form,  by  what  steps  of  authorship  or  intel¬ 
lectual  lineage  they  are  separated  from  that  far  beginning, 
history  is  utterly  silent,  and  attainable  evidence  permits 
only  an  approximate  judgment. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  view,  in  so  far,  at  least, 
as  it  deposes  the  individual  Homer  from  his  epic  throne,  is 
at  first  repugnant,  not  only  to  the  great  reading  and  listening 
public,  but  to  the  majority  of  educated  minds,  and  perhaps 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  aesthetic  instinct  and 
culture.  Apart  from  the  supposed  destructive  tendency  of 
the  criticism,  which,  as  far  as  history  is  concerned,  is  now 
clearly  proven  to  be  imaginary,  we  naturally  shrink  from 
depersonalizing  the  mightiest  literary  force  in  all  the  ages. 
In  the  movements  of  thought,  as  well  as  political  history,  we 
seek  the  personal  leader.  By  nature  we  are  hero-worshippers. 
To  reason  down  Homer,  that  regnant  star  of  genius  —  it  is 
seemingly  intellectual  treason ;  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  back¬ 
ward  revolution  towards  anarchy.  Has  this  majestic  thought 
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—  this  Iliad-cathedral  looming  up  out  of  the  Greek  foretime 

—  no  architect?  The  very  question  appears  analogous  to 
atheism.  Froude  (complained,  nineteen  years  ago,  that  “  the 
origin  of  these  poems  was  distributed  among  the  clouds  of  a 
prehistoric  imagination,  and,  instead  of  a  single  inspired 
Homer  for  their  author,  we  were  required  to  believe  in  some 
extraordinary  spontaneous  generation,  or  in  some  collective 
genius  of  an  age  which  ignorance  had  personified.”  ^  But 
it  is  no  “  spontaneous  generation  ”  ;  it  is  no  fortuitous  con¬ 
course  of  atoms  which  this  theory  assumes  or  requires ;  nor 
is  it  against  its  acceptance  that  it  is  seen  in  the  cMaro-oscuro 
of  antiquity.  It  takes  on  clearer  certainty  as  historic  light 
penetrates  that  misty  distance. 

Moreover,  if  we  find  our  Homer  a  mythologic,  rather  than 
a  historic  fact,  our  conception  of  his  race,  the  Hellenic 
nation,  obtains  a  new  significance.  If  we  find  the  Parthenon 
rather  Greek  than  Phidian,  and  the  Iliad  Hellenic  more  than 
Homeric,  why,  it  is  that  the  Nation  asserts  the  kingship  of 
its  mind,  and,  as  the  individual  lessens,  the  race  is  more. 
Criticism  has  long  ago  recognized  the  fact  that  literature 
cannot  part  from  the  popular  mind  without  severing  its 
tap-root.  This  is  only  a  corollary  of  the  fact  that  the 
people  in  its  hereditary  unity  has  laid  the  foundations  of 
literature,  as  of  law,  of  language,  and  of  national  institutions. 
Viewed  thus,  the  Iliad  outlines  a  grander  unity  to  our 
sense  than  it  had  done  before.  Its  historic  facts  acquire 
profounder  meaning.  They  are  embryologic,  the  germs  of 
future  civilization,  factors  whose  value  can  be  more  accurately 
assigned  according  as  we  are  able  to  eliminate  the  individual 
element.  As  history  is  not  the  loser,  so  national  psychology 
is  enriched  with  a  whole  thesaurus  of  material  for  its  in¬ 
ductions.  In  computing  the  orbit  of  the  splendid  Hellenic 
mind,  it  will  thus  have  furnished  to  its  hand  the  elements 
of  a  larger  curve. 

The  facts  and  principles  referred  to  in  the  earlier  part  of 

1  “Homer;”  an  Essay  in  Fraser’s  Magazine,  1851,  republished  in  “  Short 
Studies  on  Great  Subjects,”  Vol.  ii. 
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this  discussion  have  a  theological  application  still  more  im¬ 
portant.  Are  the  Christian  scriptures  merely  the  fragments 
of  an  earlier  and  larger  national  literature  of  the  Hebrews  ? 
Are  these  books  the  recorded  remnants  of  a  prehistoric 
literature,  in  which  the  first  task  of  the  critic  is  to  trace  the 
growth  of  myth  and  legend,  to  detect  interpolation  and 
forgery,  and  to  draw  the  line  between  tradition  and  history  ? 
We  believe  that  rationalistic  criticism  finds  no  basis  for  its 
assumptions  in  the  results  of  comparative  research,  but  may 
be  met  on  its  own  vantage-ground  with  a  complete  and 
triumphant  refutation.  But  we  defer  this  argument  to  a 
separate  consideration. 


ARTICLE  II. 

REVELATION  AND  INSPIRATION. 

BT  REV.  E.  P.  BARROWS,  D.D.,  LATELY  PROFESSOR  OP  HEBREW  LITERATURE 
IN  ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

No.  VIII. 

THE  INSPIRATION  OF  THE  RECORD  HOW  ASCERTAINED. 

The  gospel  rests  on  a  basis  of  facts,  in  such  a  full  sense 
that  if  the  substratum  of  facts  be  taken  away  the  gospel 
itself  perishes.  The  facts  that  underlie  the  gospel  history 
arc  to  be  ascertained  by  candid  investigation  according  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence.  In  the  preceding  series  of 
Articles  we  have  endeavored  to  point  out  concisely  the  main 
lines  of  historic  evidence  by  which  this  basis  of  facts  is  shown 
to  be  impregnable  to  all  the  assaults  of  scepticism  —  that  the 
gospel  history  is  genuine ;  that  it  has  come  down  to  us  in  a 
form  essentially  uncorrupt ;  and  that  it  is  worthy  of  full 
credence.  In  demonstrating  this,  we  have  also  shown  its 
supernatural  character;  and  also  that  the  very  existence 
of  such  a  supernatural  history  implies  a  preceding  series  of 
supernatural  revelations,  such  as  we  have  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  a  sequel  of  supernatural  manifestations,  like  that 
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recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  implied  in  the 
apostolic  epistles. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  ask,  what  more  do  we  need  for 
our  salvation  ?  If  the  gospel  history  is  genuine,  uncorrupt, 
and  worthy  of  full  credence,  why  not  take  it  as  a  sufficient 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  without  troubling  ourselves  further 
with  questions  concerning  the  inspiration  of  the  record? 
We  answer  that  the  very  question  now  before  us  is  whether 
one  can  consistently  believe  so  much  without  believing  more. 
Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  gospel  narratives  as  worthy 
of  credence  in  the  ordinary  historic  sense.  We  have  shown 
that  the  writers  upon  whose  testimony  wo  receive  the  facts 
of  the  gospel  were  honest  and  competent  witnesses,  and  that 
their  statements  of  facts  are  therefore  reliable.  But  it  must 
be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind  that  questions  of  the 
gravest  import  remain  to  be  settled.  In  the  manifestation 
of  the  Son  of  God  the  world  received,  beyond  all  doubt,  a 
supernatural  revelation  from  heaven.  The  revelation  itself 
was,  of  course,  infallible ;  since  “God  is  light,  and  in  him 
is  no  darkness  at  all.”  But  what  about  the  record  of  that 
revelation  which  we  have  in  the  New  Testament  ?  Is  that 
infallible  also ;  or  was  it  penned  by  fallible  men,  honest 
indeed,  and  competent  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
words,  but  liable  to  the  misconceptions,  prejudices,  and  false 
inferences  of  their  age  ?  Were  the  writers  of  the  gospel 
history  so  illuminated  and  guided  by  God’s  Spirit  that  their 
record  possesses  for  us  a  divine  authority  ;  or  is  it  only  a 
fallible  record  of  an  infallible  revelation  ?  Even  upon  this 
latter  supposition  we  must  believe  that  the  great  facts  of  our 
Lord’s  life  and  the  substance  of  his  teaching  are  given  with¬ 
out  essential  error;  for  they  pervade  every  part  of  the 
narrative,  as  the  vital  blood  pervades  the  living  body.  But 
it  is  to  us  a  matter  of  solemn  interest  to  know  whether  we 
are,  or  are  not,  at  liberty  to  judge  that  in  particular  cases 
they  misunderstood  the  true  connection  and  scope  of  their 
Master’s  words,  and  have  consequently  given  a  one-sided 
and  defective  account  of  them.  We  know  from  their  own 
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candid  confession,  that  np  to  the  time  of  his  passion  many 
of  his  teachings  remained  to  them  a  hidden  mystery.  They 
tell  us  how  the  Lord,  after  his  resurrection,  upbraided  them 
with  their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart ;  ^  and  how,  just 
before  his  ascension,  they  still  clung  to  the  idea  that  his 
kingdom  was  to  be  of  this  world Were  these  misappre¬ 
hensions  and  prejudices  removed  by  the  Pentecostal  gift  of 
the  Spirit ;  or  did  they  remain,  at  least  in  part  ? 

Then,  again,  a  large  part  of  the  New  Testament  is  occupied 
with  the  history,  not  of  our  Lord’s  life  and  teachings,  but 
of  the  acts  and  doctrines  of  his  apostles  and  their  co-adjutors. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  contains  an  account  not  only  of 
their  preaching,  but  of  the  authoritative  way  in  which  they 
settled  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  church,  not  indeed 
in  the  details  of  its  polity,  but  in  its  great  principles.^  The 
apostolic  epistles  unfold  witli  great  fulness  some  doctrines 
which  Christ,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  teach  only 
in  a  germinal  way ;  particularly  the  two  great  related  doc¬ 
trines  of  atonement  for  sin  through  his  propitiatory  death  on 
Calvary,  and  justification  through  faith  in  his  blood.  They 
contain  also  some  remarkable  prophecies  respecting  the 
apostasy  of  the  man  of  sin,^  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.® 
What  view  are  we  to  take  of  this  important  part  of  the  New 
Testament  ?  Does  it  come  to  us  with  full  divine  authority ; 
or  does  it  contain,  along  with  an  honest  statement  of  the 
great  facts  of  revelation,  the  reasonings  and  inferences  of 
fallible  men,  upon  which  w'e  are  at  liberty  to  sit  in  judgment, 
receiving  some  of  them  and  rejecting  the  rest  ?  This  is  the 
momentous  question  now  before  us.  We  propose  to  settle 
it,  if  possible,  by  “  reasoning  out  of  the  scriptures.”  In  the 
position  which  we  have  now  reached  this  mode  of  procedure 
is  legitimate ;  for  it  has  been  shown  in  previous  Numbers 
that  we  have,  in  the  New  Testament,  a  sure  scriptural  basis 
from  which  to  reason.  Having  shown  that  the  gospel  record, 

^  Mark  xvi.  14 ;  Luke  xxiv.  25.  ^  Acts  i.  6. 

•  Acts  vi.  1-6 ;  x.  1-xi.  18 ;  xv.  1-29  ;  xiii.  1-4,  etc.  *  2  Thess.  ii.  1-12. 

‘  ®  1  Cor.  chap.  xv. ;  1  Thess.  iv.  13-18. 
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with  the  apostolic  writings  based  upon  it,  is  worthy  of  cre¬ 
dence  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  words,  we  proceed 
to  inquire  what  light  may  be  gathered  from  it  in  respect  to 
the  question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  writers. 


What  is  meant  hy  the  Inspiration  of  the  Record  ? 

Before  entering  directly  upon  this  inquiry,  it  is  important 
that  we  settle  definitely  what  is  meant  by  tlie  inspiration  of 
the  record ;  since,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  idea  floats  before 
the  minds  of  some  in  a  very  undefined  form.  They  seem  to 
regard  the  inspiration  of  the  written  word  as  something 
peculiar,  and  distinct  from  inspiration  in  general.  The 
more  tliis  idea  is  examined  the  more  untenable  will  it  appear. 
The  inspiration  of  tlie  record  means  the  inspiration  of  the 
men  who  wrote  the  record  ;  and  we  have  no  evidence  that 
they  had  as  writers  any  different  kind  of  inspiration  from 
that  which  they  possessed  as  preachers.  The  question  re¬ 
duces  itself  simply  to  this :  When  Matthew  or  !Mark  preached, 
did  they  speak  with  divine  authority  ?  When  Peter  and 
John  taught  in  the  temple  or  in  Samaria,  did  they  teach  by 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thus  without  error  ?  If 
so,  then  they  wrote  with  the  same  divine  authority.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  Paul  and  all  the  other  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.  Whatever  authority  their  oral  teacliings  had 
belongs  to  their  writings  also.  If  they  could  speak,  then 
they  could  write,  without  error.  If  tlieir  preaching  was 
fallible,  so  were  their  writings.  Wlien  we  say,  then,  that 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  inspired,  we  mean 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that  the  men  who  wrote  them 
were  under  the  influence  of  inspiration. 

It  is  only  that  class  of  theologians  who  advocate  the 
doctrine  of  Verbal  inspiration  in  the  most  literal  sense,  thus 
virtually  making  the  sacred  writer  the  amanuensis  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  can,  with  any  show  of  reason,  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles  and  the 
inspiration  of  scripture.  This  is  done  by  Carson,  a  prominent 
champion  of  this  view.  Respecting  the  two  passages “  How- 
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belt,  when  he,  the  of  truth  is  come,  he  will  guide  you 

into  all  the  truth,”  ^  and  “  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 
of  God,”  2  he  uses  the  following  language  :  “  The  one  respects 
the  inspiration  of  the  apostles,  the  other  the  inspiration  of 
the  scriptures.  The  promise  referred  to  respects  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  apostles,  but  says  nothing  of  the  mode  of 
inspiration.  2  Tim.  iii.  16  speaks  of  inspiration  as  it  respects 
tlie  scripture  itself.  It  is  not  said  that  all  scripture  is  guided 
into  all  the  truth.  With  the  full  approbation  of  this  promise, 
all  scripture  may  be  divinely  communicated.”®  Again, 
commenting  on  Dr.  Henderson’s  exposition  of  the  apostle’s 
words :  “  Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  wdiich 
man’s  wisdom  teaclieth,  but  wdiich  the  Holy  Ghost  tcacheth,”^ 
he  extends  the  same  distinction  to  oral  discourse,  makinjr 
the  words  uttered,  not  the  speaker,  the  subject  of  inspiration. 
“  The  contrast,”  says  he,  “  is  between  words  taught  by 
human  wisdom,  and  words  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
of  necessity  implies  that  tlic  words  were  tauglit  by  the  Spirit, 
not  that  tlie  speakers  or  writers  were  taught  by  wdsdom  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  Spirit,  to  choose  their  words.”  ®  Haldane  also 
makes  apparently  the  same  distinction  when  he  says,  as  the 
true  meaning  of  2  Tim.  iii.  16 :  “  All  scripture  is  inspired 
hy  God,  or  breathed  into  the  loriters  by  God.  It  is  therefore 
of  i\\Q  writing  that  the  inspiration  is  asserted.”®  The  full 
examination  of  this  subject  is  necessarily  deferred  till  the 
question  concerning  the  mode  of  inspiration  shall  come  up 
for  consideration.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  : 

First,  that  according  to  Carson’s  own  showing,  inspired 
discourse  and  inspired  writing  stand  on  the  same  level,  which 
is  the  main  position  here  contended  for.  In  whatever  sense 
Peter’s  oral  address  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  inspired,  in 
the  same  sense  w’crc  his  epistles  inspired.  Whether  Paul 
spake  or  lorote  it  w^as  alike  “  not  in  the  words  which  man’s 
wisdom  teaclieth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth.” 

^  John  xvi.  13.  2  2  Tim.  iii.  16. 

*  Refutation  of  Dr.  Henderson  on  Inspiration,  p.  59.  *  1  Cor.  ii.  13. 

®  Carson  as  above,  p.  91.  ®  On  Inspiration  (cd.  1845),  p.  113. 
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Secondly,  that,  according  to  Carson’s  own  view,  the  in¬ 
spiration  is  properly  in  the  minds  of  the  speakers  or 'writers. 
Tliey  utter  or  write  down  what,  according  to  him,  is  infused 
into  or  communicated  to  their  minds.  So  much  for  his 
view.  We  add  that,  according  to  any  view  of  inspiration, 
scripture  itself  is  inspired  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is,  as  our 
English  version  has  it,  “  given  by  inspiration  of  God  ” — 
given  through  the  medium  of  inspired  men. 

Whether  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  received  in 
all  cases  a  special  commission  in  the  way  of  direct  revelation 
or  suggestion,  to  write  the  books  which  they  have  left  us,  or 
whether  they  were  led  to  the  performance  of  this  work  by 
the  general  illumination  which  they  enjoyed  from  above,  is 
a  question  of  secondary  importance,  which  we  may  well  leave 
undetermined.  Of  far  higlier  importance  is  the  question 
whether  they  had  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  permanent 
possession,  or  only  as  an  occasional,  transient,  visitation. 
Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  a  wide  difference  existed 
between  such  men  as  Balaam  and  the  old  prophet  of  Bethel, 
whom  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  use  on  certain  occasions  as  the 
instruments  of  announcing  his  will,  and  the  holy  men  of 
God  who  “  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,” 
from  whom  we  have  received  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
“  The  Lord  put  a  word  in  Balaam’s  mouth,  and  said.  Return 
unto  Balak,  and  thus  shalt  thou  speak “  Ho  saw  all  Israel 
abiding  in  their  tents  according  to  their  tribes,  and  the  Spirit 
of  God  came  upon  him.”^  But  we  cannot  suppose  that 
Balaam  had  such  a  relation  to  God  as  placed  him  on  a  level 
with  men  like  David,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  or  Ezra.  So  also  the 
lying  prophet  at  Bethel  received,  as  he  sat  at  the  table  with 
the  true  prophet  of  Judah,  a  revelation  from  the  Lord  an¬ 
nouncing  the  impending  judgment  that  should  overtake  his 
disobedient  servant.^  But  God  never  employed  prophets  of 
this  character  to  pen  any  part  of  scripture. 

Passing  now  to  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament,  we 
need,  as  the  basis  of  our  faith  in  the^  divine  authority  of 

1  Num.  xxiii.  5 ;  xxiv.  2.  Kings  xiii. 
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their  writings,  a  rcasonablo  assurance  that  they  enjoyed,  not 
the  occasional  visitations  of  tlie  Divine  Spirit,  but  his  per¬ 
manent  indwelling  and  guidance.  It  may  be  objected, 
indeed,  that  one  might  be  inspired  for  the  specific  work  of 
writing  a  gospel  or  an  epistle.  Very  true.  But  if  we  have 
no  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  enjoyed  permanently  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  that  high  sense  which  inspira¬ 
tion  implies,  how  is  his  transient  presence  during  the  act  of 
writing  a  given  gospel  or  epistle  to  be  certified  to  us  ?  It 
might  be,  one  might  perhaps  maintain,  by  some  miraculous 
sign  given  as  the  divine  seal  to  his  own  testimony  respecting 
the  commission  which  he  had  received ;  or  by  a  revelation 
made  to  another  man,  which,  again,  would  need  in  some 
way  divine  authentication.  Yes,  such  a  method  of  authen¬ 
tication  might  be ;  but  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  no 
trace  of  anything  of  this  clumsy  and  mechanical  character. 
The  writers  of  its  several  books  had,  as  wo  shall  endeavor 
to  show,  the  broad  seal  of  their  inspiration.  But  it  was 
from  such  a  source,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  its  per¬ 
manence  most  evident.  Whatever  they  spoke  or  wrote  in 
the  sphere  of  Christian  doctrines  and  duties  ^  had  the  impress 
of  divine  authority. 

But  liow  is  this  consistent,  some  one  may  ask,  with  your 
acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  certain  epistles  of  Paul  are 
lost.2  Can  we  suppose  that  the  providence  of  God  would 
have  suffered  an  inspired  writing  to  bo  lost  ?  We  answer 
this  question  by  asking  in  our  turn  another :  Are  not  many 
of  our  Lord’s  words  lost  to  our  knowledge  Were  they 
less  divine  than  those  of  which  we  have  the  record  ?  And 
is  not  very  much  of  the  oral  teaching  of  the  apostles  lost  ? 
We  have  only  a  sketch  of  Peter’s  Pentecostal  address : 
“Witli  many  other  words  did  he  testify  and  exhort,  saying, 
Save  yourselves  from  this  untoward  generation.”^  Was  not 

^  We  add  this  qualifying  clause  that  we  may  not  include  such  acts  as  Peter’s 
dissimulation  at  Antioch,  in  which  human  infirmity  not  divine  inspiration,  was 
manifested. 

^  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July,  1870,  p.  539. 

®  Sec  John  xx.  30,  31 ;  xxi.  25. 
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what  is  omitted  from  the  record  inspired,  as  well  as  what 
is  inserted  ?  and  if  this  be  undeniahly  true,  where,  we  ask 
again,  has  God  authorized  us  to  make  the  distinction  that  all 
that  was  written  by  inspiration  must  have  been  preserved, 
while  by  far  the  larger  part  of  what  was  spoken  by  inspiration, 
or  by  the  Son  of  God  himself,  whose  words  are  above  in¬ 
spiration,  has  been  lost?  We  would  suggest  in  a  reverential 
spirit,  as  the  true  explanation,  that  the  providence  of  God 
has  preserved  to  us,  through  the  ministry  of  Ids  churches, 
all  the  apostolic  writings  that  he  judged  needful  for  doctrine 
or  practice.  We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  l)y  far  the 
larger  part  of  them  remains  in  our  possession  as  a  sufficient 
rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

But  how  is  it,  one  may  further  ask,  when  the  apostle  says : 
“  To  the  rest  speak  I,  not  the  Lord  ?i  Wc  answer  that  the 
meaning  of  these  words  is  clearly  defined  by  another  passage 
in  the  same  epistle :  “  Now  concerning  virgins,  I  have  no 
commandment  of  the  Lord,  yet  I  give  my  judgment  as  one 
that  hath  obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  be  faithful.”^  Under 
the  full  illumination  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
apostle  gives  his  faithful  advice  on  points  which  the  Lord 
has  left  to  human  discretion  ;  and  where,  consequently,  he 
has  “  no  commandment  from  the  Lord.”  Whore  God  has 
expressly  legislated  he  says :  “  I  command,  yet  not  I,  but 
the  Lord”^;  l)ut  where  God  lias  left  men  free  from  any 
positive  command  he  says ;  “  To  the  rest  speak  I,  not  the 
Lord.”  Tlie  difference  is  not  within  the  apostle’s  soul,  as 
if  he  were  in  one  case  inspired  and  in  the  other  uninspired ; 
but  without,  in  the  nature  of  the  duties  discussed.  To 
assume  that  an  apostle,  speaking  or  writing  in  his  official 
character  as  a  teacher  of  the  gospel,  might  be  sometimes 
inspired  and  sometimes  without  inspiration,  would  be  to 
assume  very  slippery  and  dangerous  ground. 

What  is  the  Test  of  Inspiration  ? 

The  question  now  arises.  How  are  we  to  know  that  the 

^  1  Cor.  vii.  12.  2  I  Qqj._  yjj  25.  a  1  Cor.  vii.  10. 
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author  of  a  given  book  of  the  New  Testament  wrote  under 
the  illumination  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  such  a  ‘ 
high  and  peculiar  sense  that  his  words  come  to  us  with  full 
divine  authority  ? 

We  remark,  first  of  all,  that  it  cannot  be  from  the  simple 
iestimony  of  the  writer.  We  shall  show  hereafter  that  this 
testimony,  taken  in  connection  with  other  evidence,  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  But  the  point  now  is,  that  no  man’s 
inspiration  is  to  be  acknowledged  simply  on  his  own  word. 
It  is  with  him  as  with  the  amliassador  whom  a  sovereign 
nation  sends  to  represent  itself  at  a  foreign  court.  He  must 
first  present  his  credentials,  and  then  his  declarations  arc 
of  supreme  importance.  This  equitable  rule  is  acknowledged 
in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  When  God  sent 
Moses  with  a  message  to  his  people,  he  empowered  him  to 
give  them  certain  miraculous  signs  and  when  the  Israelites 
had  now  received  a  revelation  attested  by  irrefragable  proof, 
the  further  test  of  a  true  prophet  was  added,  that  his  words 
must  be  in  harmony  with  the  law  already  given,  not  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  it.2  The  Saviour’s  mission  was  attested  by  a 
series  of  stupendous  supernatural  signs,  and  to  these  lie  was 
accustomed  to  appeal.  “  If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,”  he 
said,  “  my  witness  is  not  true  ”  (that  is,  not  to  he  received 
as  of  itself  valid).  “There  is  another  that  beareth  witness 
of  me,  and  I  know  that  the  witness  which  he  witnesseth  of 
me  is  true.”  “  The  works  which  the  Father  liath  given  me 
to  finish,  the  same  works  that  I  do,  liear  witness  of  me  that 
the  Father  hath  sent  me.” ^  “I  am  one  that  bear  witness 
of  myself;  and  the  Father  that  sent  me,  beareth  witness  of 
mc.”^  “  If  I  honor  myself,  my  honor  is  nothing  ;  it  is  my 

Father  that  honorcth  me,  of  whom  ye  say,  that  he  is  your 
God.”®  “If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me 
not.  But  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the 
works ;  that  ye  may  know  and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in 
me,  and  1  in  him.”®  If  the  Son  of  God  himself  thus  con- 

^  Ex.  iv.  8,  9.  2  Dent.  xiii.  1-3.  ^  John  v.  31,  32,  36. 

*  John  viii.  18.  *  John  viii.  54.  ®  John  x.  37,  38. 
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descended  to  present  the  credentials  of  his  heavenly  mission, 
it  is  certainly  reasonable  that  we  ask  for  like  credentials  in 
tlie  case  of  one  of  his  disciples  whose  words  we  are  asked  to 
receive  not  simply  as  true  and  credible  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  words,  but  as  invested  with  divine  au¬ 
thority  ;  all  whose  arguments,  inferences,  and  new  revela¬ 
tions  of  trutli,  claim  the  attribute  of  infallibility,  as  well  as 
his  statements  of  historic  facts.  The  ordinary  religious 
teacher,  who  keeps  within  tlic  sphere  of  scripture  and  appeals 
to  that  alone,  needs  no  further  attestation.  “  To  the  law 
and  the  testimony,”  this  is  for  him  a  sufficient  rule  of 
judgment.  But  when  a  man  professes  to  come  with  new 
revelations,  or  with  infallible  statements,  reasonings,  and 
inferences  respecting  revelations  already  made,  it  is  not  only 
our  right,  but  our  duty,  to  ask  for  his  credentials  —  his  cre¬ 
dentials  not  merely  as  an  honest  and  competent  witness 
(these  have  been  already  considered  under  the  general  head 
of  the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament  writings),  but  his 
credentials  as  one  authorized  to  speak  with  full  divine 
authority.  The  moment  we  depart  from  this  equitable 
rule  we  open  the  floodgates  to  fanaticism  and  imposture. 
Swedenborg,  for  example,  may  claim  that  he  has  had  visions 
of  the  unseen  world  ;  and  we  may  be  satisfied  that  he  is 
sincere  in  his  statements,  uttering  only  what  he  believes  to 
be  true.  But  this  is  no  ground  for  receiving  his  words  as 
co-ordinate  in  value  with  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse,  or, 
indeed,  as  possessing  any  authority.  We  must  first  have  his 
commission  to  make  revelations  concerning  the  world  to 
come  duly  authenticated  by  God  himself. 

Carson,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  insists  on  the  simple 
testimony  of  the  writers  of  scripture :  “  If,”  says  he,  “  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Bible  contains  a  revelation 
from  God,  is  not  the  word  of  the  writers  sufficient  to  prove 
anything  which  they  allege?”^  The  proposition:  “The 
Bible  contains  a  revelation  from  God,”  may  mean  that  the 
whole  of  the  Bible  is  given  to  men  by  God,  and  then  the 

1  Refutation  of  Dr.  Henderson  on  Inspiration,  p.  6. 
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very  point  under  discussion  is  assumed  as  a  basis  of  proof. 
Or  it  may  mean  (and  this  is  the  legitimate  sense  of  the  words) 
that  the  Bible  contains  the  record  of  a  revelation  from  God, 
and  then  the  question  arises  respecting  the  infallibility  of 
this  record,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  the  question  concern¬ 
ing  its  divine  authority.  We  entirely  agree  with  Carson 
when  he  says :  “  It  is  surely  a  most  unliappy  omeiij  in  com¬ 
mencing  a  controversy  with  respect  to  a  scripture  doctrine, 
to  declare  that  the  assertion  of  an  apostle  is  not  ultimate 
authority  to  establish  it.”^  It  is  not,  however,  on  the 
apostle’s  simple  assertion  that  he  writes  by  inspiration  of 
God ;  but  rather  because  there  is  irrefragable  proof,  as  we 
shall  endeavor  to  show  hereafter,  that  whatever  he  says,  or 
writes,  the  assertion  respecting  his  own  inspiration  included, 
comes  to  us  with  divine  authority.  The  question  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  record  covers  the  whole  ground  of  its 
divine  authority.  This  is  first  to  be  ascertained,  and  then 
all  its  specific  declarations  are  to  be  received  as  valid  evidence. 
It  is  our  aim  to  deal  with  actual  forms  of  error.  Unhappily 
one  of  these  is  the  denial  that  we  have  in  the  New  Testament 
a  divinely  authoritative  record  of  the  revelation  made  to  us 
by  the  Son  of  God.  The  general  authenticity  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  at  least  of  many  of  them,  is  admitted ; 
but  it  is  asserted  that  they  have  erred  in  particular  cases, 
from  not  fully  apprehending  their  Lord’s  words,  or  from  not 
being  raised  above  the  prejudices  of  their  age.  We  propose 
to  meet  this  error  in  a  fair  and  candid  spirit. 

We  remark,  secondly,  that  we  cannot  decide  that  a  given 
writing  is  inspired  simply  from  the  character  of  its  contents. 
Very  important  indeed  is  the  question  respecting  the  contents 
of  a  book  that  claims  inspiration,  and  we  are  far  from  un¬ 
dervaluing  the  simple  impression  of  these  contents  on  a 
believing  spirit.  Many  thousands  have  from  their  own  ex¬ 
perience  a  full  and  joyous  conviction  that  the  Bible  is  the 
word  of  God.  Of  this  they  feel  assured,  because  it  meets 
all  their  wants  as  sinners.  They  have  the  same  evidence 

^  Refutation  of  Dr,  Henderson  on  Inspiration,  p.  6. 
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that  God  gave  the  gospel  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  as 
that  he  gave  bread  for  the  stomach,  air  for  the  lungs,  and 
light  for  the  eyes.  If  you  tell  a  man  who  daily  feeds  on  the 
finest  of  the  wheat,  and  is  nourished  and  strengthened  by 
it,  that  the  field  of  golden  grain  which  waves  before  his  door 
is  wormwood  and  gall ;  or  that  the  pure  water  welling  up 
from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  which  quenches  his  thirst  day 
by  day  is  a  deadly  poison  ;  or  that  the  blessed  air  of  heaven 
which  fans  his  lungs  and  imparts  vital  energy  to  his  blood 
is  a  pestilential  vapor ;  he  replies :  “  My  own  experience  is 
a  sufficient  answer  to  your  empty  assertion.”  Just  so  the 
believer  may  well  reply  to  the  cavils  of  the  sceptic  :  “  I  know 
that  the  gospel  is  truth  and  not  error,  because  it  nourishes, 
refreshes,  and  guides  my  soul  in  the  way  of  holiness  and 
happiness.  Not  until  falsehood  becomes  the  nutriment  of 
the  soul  and  truth  its  destruction,  can  this  argument  from 
my  own  experience  be  set  aside  or  gainsaid.*’  But  the 
evidence  which  God  furnishes  for  the  divine  authority  of  his 
word  is  not  niggardly  or  one-sided.  It  is  full  in  all  directions, 
and  thus  it  meets  all  the  reasonable  wants  of  men.  “  He 
that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath  the  witness  in  him¬ 
self.”  1  This  is  his  testimony  given  to  faith.  But  when  God 
calls  upon  men  to  believe  on  his  Son,  he  furnishes  at  the 
same  time  in  rich  abundance  testimony  for  their  faith.  So 
the  beloved  disciple  argues :  “  These  things  are  written,  that 
ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ; 
and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name.”  ^ 
If  God  does  not  require  men  to  believe  that  scripture  con¬ 
tains  a  revelation  from  himself  concerning  his  Son  without 
reasonable  evidence,  neither  does  he  ask  them  to  believe  in 
the  inspiration  of  the  record  without  like  evidence.  The 
moment  we  adopt  the  principle  of  faith  on  the  ground  of 
our  own  subjective  feelings  and  judgment,  we  are  afloat  on 
a  troubled  sea,  without  rudder,  compass,  or  anchor,  Were 
all  men  humble  and  pure  in  heart,  their  judgment  would 
be  clear  and  their  moral  instincts  right.  Then  they  would 


1  1  John  V.  10. 
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undoubtedly  love  the  record  of  God’s  word,  cordially  receive 
its  testimony  concerning  his  Son,  and  have  in  their  own 
experience  the  inward  witness  of  its  truth.  But  multitudes 
want  this  inward  preparation.  To  them  experience  is  a 
blind  guide.  Their  corrupt  affections  pervert  their  judg¬ 
ment  in  respect  to  what  is  morally  excellent.  If  we  throw 
them  upon  their  own  subjective  feelings,  telling  them  to 
choose  for  themselves  the  system  of  belief  and  practice 
which  they  find  most  congenial,  they  will  either  reject  the 
record  of  scripture  altogether,  taking  instead  of  it  the  rev¬ 
eries  of  modern  pretenders  to  revelation,  or  they  will  sup¬ 
plement  this  record  by  these  reveries,  thus  practically 
subordinating  it  to  them.  The  pretended  new  revelations 
will  have  their  real  faith  ;  the  word  of  God  will  be  interpreted 
by  them ;  and  thus  they  will  slide  downward  by  a  steady 
influence  into  the  region  of  infidelity.  It  is  further  important 
to  remember  that  true  believers  have  their  prejudices  and 
misconceptions.  Under  the  influence  of  these  they  may,  if 
left  simply  to  the  test  of  their  own  feelings  and  judgment, 
reject  certain  parts  of  scripture  as  unprofitable,  because  they 
find  them  at  variance  with  their  particular  views  on  certain 
points  of  faith  or  practice.  We  have  a  notable  example  of 
this  in  the  case  of  Martin  Luther,  who,  says  Davidson, 
“  expressed  his  opinion  plainly  when  he  called  it  [the  epistle 
of  James]  eine  recht  stroherne  Epistel, — a  right  strawy  epistle, 
in  comparison  with  the  writings  of  John,  Paul,  and  Peter.”  ^ 
He  seems  not  to  have  considered  that  herein  he  was  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  Marcion,  who  rejected,  upon  subjective 
grounds,  all  the  gospels  save  that  of  Luke,  paring  that  down 
also  in  accordance  with  his  preconceived  views. 

Shall  we  then,  in  the  third  place,  receive  a  given  book  of 
the  New  Testament  as  inspired  on  the  simple  testimony  of 
the  ancient  cJmrch  ?  In  answering  this  question  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  proceed  with  caution.  It  is  through  the  ancient 
church  that  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  genuineness,  integ¬ 
rity,  and  credibility  of  the  New  Testament  writings.  Her 

1  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  Vol.  iii  p.  339. 
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testimony  to  their  divine  authority,  as  written  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  worthy  of  reverential  regard. 
We  assent  fully  to  the  following  words  of  Lee,  when  writing 
respecting  the  formation  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament : 

“  That  continued  exercise  of  solid  judgment  which  selected 
such  writings,  and  such  writings  only  ;  that  critical  sagacity 
which  the  most  ingenious  and  subtile  investigations  of  modern 
times  have  never  been  able  to  prove  at  fault ;  that  unceasing 
caution  and  vigilance,  which  never  admitted  into  the  canon 
a  single  book  for  the  rejection  of  which  any  valid  reasons 
have  ever  been  shown ;  such  qualities,  conceded  to  the 
Fathers  of  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  only  serve  to  eiiliance 
the  value  of  their  opinions  upon  every  point  connected  with 
the  scriptures,  and,  above  all,  upon  the  subject  of  their  inspi¬ 
ration.”  1 

But  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  determine  on  what 
ground  the  primitive  churches  proceeded  in  receiving  or 
rejecting  books.  That  they  did  not  act  on  the  authoritative 
decision  of  councils  is  conceded  by  all  well-informed  ecclesi¬ 
astical  historians.  No  general  councils  were  held  till  long 
after  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  settled ;  while 
the  local  synods  held  in  the  last  half  of  the  second  century 
had  respect  to  Montanism,  and  were,  moreover,  very  incon¬ 
siderable.  The  reception  of  books,  then,  into  the  canon  took 
place  without  external  concert,  and  in  a  practical  rather 
than  a  formal  way;  that  is,  as  Hug  judiciously  remarks; 
“  It  was  the  distinguished  and  peculiar  prerogative  accorded 
to  these  writings,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only  mark  of 
distinction  which  could  be  given  them,  that  they  were  pub¬ 
licly  read  in  the  Christian  assemblies.  As  in  the  religious 
meetings  of  the  Jews  this  honor  was  usually  conferred  only 
upon  the  law  and  the  prophets,  so  among  the  Christians  this 
eminent  prerogative  was  granted  only  .to  the  writings  of  the 
apostles,  together  with  the  Old  Testament  which  they  retained 
from  the  Jews.”^  Thus  the  New  Testament  books  were  first 

1  The  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  Lect.  ii.  p.  60. 

2  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  chap.  iii.  §  16. 
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practically,  and  afterwards  by  a  conscious  recognition,  placed 
on  a  level  with  those  of  the  Old.  In  all  this  process  we  have 
no  intimation  that  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was 
formed  by  direct  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  any  more 
than  it  was  by  the  formal  authoritative  decision  of  the  church 
as  a  whole.  The  work  was  accomplished  in  a  spontaneous, 
informal  way,  by  the  use  of  human  means  under  the  illumi¬ 
nation  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit.  This  is  implied  in  the 
words  above  quoted;  for  the  exercise  of  “  solid  judgment,” 
“  critical  sagacity,”  and  “  unceasing  caution  and  anxious 
vigilance  ”  in  respect  to  the  reception  of  books  into  the 
canon  implies  that  the  procedure  was  according  to  some 
reasonable  ground  of  evidence.  It  was  not  a  prophetic 
dictum,  “Thus  saith  the  Lord,”  but  a  process  of  judgment; 
and  it  is  concerning  the  rule  of  judgment  that  we  are  now 
inquiring.  We  do  not  take  the  naked  authoritative  decision 
of  the  primitive  church  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  no  such  de- 
oision  was  ever  given.^  Nor  do  vve  rest  upon  any  revelations 
made  to  a  New  Testament  prophet  or  body  of  prophets  con¬ 
cerning  the  canon.  For  ecclesiastical  history  furnishes  no 
trace  of  such  revelations.  We  inquire  rather,  in  a  reverential, 
but  not  a  blind  spirit,  concerning  the  grounds  on  which  the 
primitive  churches  received  certain  books  into  the  canon 
while  they  rejected  others. 

Here  the  answer  is  at  hand,  and  in  it  we  find  the  true 
test  of  inspiration.  Tlie  primitive  churches  received  the 
writings  of  certain  men  as  invested  with  divine  authority  on 
the  ground  of  their  special  relation  to  Christ  as  apostles  or 
their  recognized  associates  and  fellowdaborers.  Lee,  in  the 
work  that  has  been  already  quoted,  speaks  with  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  a  theory  of  inspiration  w'hich  “  estimates  the  divine 
character  of  scripture  by  the  relation  in  which  its  authors 
stood  to  Christ.”  And  he  adds 

“  From  this . view  it  results,  we  are  further  told,  that 

^  That  is,  for  the  formation  of  the  canon.  There  was  plenty  of  ecclesiastical 
legislation  in  later  times,  as  all  know,  on  the  canon,  as  on  all  other  points  per¬ 
taining  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  churches. 
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a  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  New  Testament;  and  that  higlier  authority  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  than  to  those  por¬ 
tions  of  it  whioh  liave  been  composed  by  their  disciples  and 
assistants ;  hence  it  follows  that  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke  possess  less  authority  than  those  of  St.  Matthew  or 
St.  John.”i 

We  agree  with  the  author  that  any  theory  of  inspiration 
which  admits  of  such  an  inference  must  be  faulty  ;  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that,  in  the  form  stated  hy  him,  the 
theory  virtually  sets  aside  inspiration.  Its  underlying  idea, 
if  we  rightly  apprehend  it,  is  this :  Christ  himself  was  infal¬ 
lible.  If  we  could  have  an  exact  record  of  his  teachings,  in 
their  true  connections  and  relations,  this  would  be  truth 
without  any  mixture  of  error.  The  apostles,  by  virtue  of 
their  nearer  relation  to  Christ,  may  be  reasonably  supposed 
to  have  had  a  more  perfect  apprehension  of  his  words  and 
deeds  than  men  who,  like  Mark  and  Luke,  were  only  the 
companions  of  the  apostles  and  their  fellow-laborers.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  writings  of  the  former  possess  for  us  higher 
authority  than  those  of  the  latter.  This  is  not  so  much  a 
theory  of  inspiration,  as  a  theory  to  dispense  with  inspiration, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Nevertheless  it  remains  true 
that  the  primitive  Christians  judged  of  the  claims  of  a  writing 
to  have  a  place  in  the  New  Testament  canon  from  the  author’s 
relation  to  Christ.  If  a  book  could  be  shown  to  have  been 
written  by  an  apostle,  that  was  a  sufficient  warrant  for  its 
reception.  If,  as  is  commonly  believed,  certain  apostolic 
epistles  were  early  lost,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  this  was  due 
to  their  rejection  as  not  having  the  marks  of  inspiration. 
There  are  other  suppositions  more  natural  and  reasonable. 
It  is  certainly  conceivable  that  an  apostolic  epistle,  if  its 
contents  related  mainly  to  the  local  interests  of  a  particular 
church,  should  have  been  left  with  this  church  unedpied  till 
it  finally  perished  by  some  one  of  the  many  casualties  to 
which  all  written  documents  are  liable.  Considered  on  the 

1  The  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  Lect.  v.  pp.  218,  219. 
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divine  side,  such  a  loss  would  be  providential;  but  on  the 
human  side  it  might  be  regarded  as  fortuitous.  But,  how¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  any 
writing  known  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  an  apostle  ' 
was  ever  rejected  as  uninspired. 

With  regard  to  the  companions  of  the  apostles^  there  is 
ground  for  believing  that  the  primitive  churches  recognized 
gradations  among  them,  and  that  they  did  not  receive  in¬ 
discriminately  the  writings  of  all  of  them  as  possessing  divine 
autliority.  The  full  consideration  of  this  subject  is  reserved 
for  consideration  in  a  future  Number.  It  is  sufficient  to 
remark  at  present  that  no  writing  was  admitted  into  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament  that  did  not  proceed  from  an 
apostle,  or  from  one  who  was  associated  ivith  the  apostles  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry  and  recognized  as  possessing  spiritual 
gifts  in  common  with  them. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  intelligible  objective  rule  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  one  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  whole  history 
of  redemption.  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion.  He 
works  in  a  sovereign  way,  but  never  at  random.  There  is 
system  in  the  operations  of  grace  as  well  as  of  nature. 
Having  chosen  the  nation  of  Israel  as  his  peculiar  people,  he 
made  them,  and  not  the  world  at  large,  the  depositaries  of 
his  revelations.  Nor  were  his  communications  to  them 
made  in  a  scattered  way  without  order,  but  rather  according 
to  an  established  economy.  He  raised  up  from  Moses  till 
tlie  close  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  a  regular  succession  of 
propliets  ;  most  of  them  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets, 
but  some  of  them,  like  Amos,^  called  directly  from  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  life.  It  is  admitted  that  no  book  was 
received  into  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  which  had  not 
for  its  author  a  prophet,  or  a  prophetical  man,  like  Solomon, 
Ezra,  and  Nchcmiah.  Into  the  composition  of  certain  books 
state  documents  may  have  entered ;  but  they  were  selected 
by  one  who  had  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  thus  had  the 
sanction  of  God.  It  is  further  admitted  that  the  canon  of 


1  Amos  vii.  14,  15. 
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the  Old  Testament  was  closed  soon  after  the  captivity,  because 
from  that  time,  to  use  the  words  of  Josephus,  “the  exact 
succession  of  the  prophets  was  wanting.”  ^  An  analogous 
economy  of  revelation  appears  under  the  New  Testament. 
The  gift  of  the  Spirit,  in  a  high  and  special  sense,  was  im¬ 
parted  to  the  disciples  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the 
apostles  enjoyed  the  high  prerogative  of  communicating  this 
gift  to  others  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.^  We  have  no 
indications  in  the  New  Testament  that  this  power  was  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  their  circle.  These  men  the  primitive  church 
acknowledged  as  having  the  broad  seal  of  divine  authority, 
and  their  writings  they  received  as  inspired  of  God.  We 
shall  proceed  in  the  next  Number  to  inquire  whether  their 
judgment  rested  on  valid  grounds. 


ARTICLE  III. 

INSTINCT. 

BY  REV.  JOHX  BASCOM,  PROFESSOR  IX  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 

There  seem  to  be  three  forms  of  nervous  and  mental 
phenomena,  very  distinct  in  kind,  yet  easily  passing  into 
each  other  by  slight  gradations.  The  first  form  is  purely  a 
vital,  nervous  fact,  and  cannot  properly  be  called  mental. 
It  is  that  by  which  through  a  nervous  centre  or  centres  the 
present  condition  and  the  muscular  action  of  a  living  body 
arc  harmonized.  Thus,  in  man,  the  lungs,  heart,  stomach, 
intestines  are  subject  to  a  constant  play  of  muscular  forces, 
suited  to  the  passing  state  of  those  organs  by  means  of  ner¬ 
vous  centres,  which  receive,  on  the  one  hand,  influences  from 
these  scats  of  activity,  and  on  the  other,  return  to  them  the 
impulses  of  regular,  suitable,  proportionate  muscular  effort, 

1  ’Airi  84  * ApTo^f p^ov  ''’ow  koS*  rjfias  xp^i'ov  ytypairrai  fiiu  tKourra,  iriartus 

84  ovx  ip'O'ias  Toiis  wph  avTuv,  Sih,  rh  fii)  yeviadu  tup  Trpo<pr]TWP  iLKpifirj 

hiaZoxhv-  —  Against  Apion,  i.  8. 

^  Acts  viii.  17  seq. ;  xix.  6. 
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by  which  their  rliythmic  movements  are  maintained  and  their 
functions  discharged. 

This  form  of  nervous  action  is  not  confined  to  the  viscera ; 
it  extends,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  parts  of  the 
body,  and  maintains  the  voluntary  muscles  in  that  general 
state  of  tensity  which  keeps  the  body  charged  with  life  and 
ready  for  the  immediate  handling  of  the  will. 

A  second  class  of  nervous  and  mental  phenomena  is  found 
in  the  senses,  in  the  memory  which  retains  and  restores  their 
impressions,  and  in  the  muscular  action  consequent  upon 
them.  The  first  harmonic  effort  of  the  nervous  system,  by 
which  the  constant  activities  of  the  living  being  are  made 
concordant  with  each  other,  and  with  the  changing  state  of 
each  of  its  parts,  and  with  the  most  immediate  of  the  forces 
which  act  upon  it  from  its  environment,  does  not  necessarily 
enter  consciousness,  and  is  for  the  most  part  secured  in  a 
direct,  automatic,  unmistakable  way.  The  second  class  of 
nervous  facts  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  appears  in  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  these  give  us  rudimentary  mental  phenomena. 
The  living  being  is  by  it  adapted  to  the  less  immediate  and 
constant  of  its  external  conditions ;  through  it,  it  is  made 
cognizant  of  transient  circumstances,  and  suits  itself  to 
them.  Wo  cannot  definitely  say  how  much,  but  certainly 
a  great  deal,  can  be  accomplished  with  a  basis  of  appetites, 
by  alert,  specific  senses,  a -retentive  memory,  and  action  that 
follows  instantly  on  the  impulse  given  by  these.  In  the  first 
place,  the  special  appetites  are,  by  odor,  sight,  sound,  set  in 
speedy  pursuit  of  their  appropriate  objects,  and  their  search 
becomes  increasingly  skilful  and  successful.  The  memory 
rapidly  classifies,  and  thus  generalizes,  all  the  experiences 
for  weal  and  woo  to  which  the  living  being  has  been  hitherto 
subjected ;  and  this  it  does  in  so  direct,  automatic  a  way  as 
to  give  the  utmost  promptness  to  the  actions  it  controls. 
The  very  conditions  of  effort  suggest  at  once,  under  accu¬ 
mulated  experience,  the  results ;  and  the  animal  acts  as  if 
in  immediate  view  of  those  consequences  whoso  inevitable 
sequence  time  has  established  in  the  associations  of  the 
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min(J.  Memory  may  thus  oftentimes  do  the  work  of  judg¬ 
ment  in  a  way  more  decided  and  safe  than  is  possible  to  the 
higher  faculty.  A  decision  resting  on  the  balance  of  cases 
is  found  in  the  very  faculty  itself,  and  with  an  effect  as 
instant  as  vision  controls  the  conduct. 

The  third  class  of  nervous  phenomena,  or  phenomena  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  nervous  system  with  its  great  centres,  is  still 
more  purely  mental ;  it  is  that  of  judgment  or  thought.  In 
the  previous  class,  we  have  sensations,  the  feelings  which 
these  directly  call  forth,  whether  of  appetite,  sportiveiiess, 
fellowship,  hostility,  fear,  and  the  inevitable  junction  of 
these  by  memory  under  the  experiences  of  life  in  fixed  asso¬ 
ciations,  whereby  action  is  suited  instantly  to  the  conditions 
under  which  it  arises.  Ilencc  come  the  tricks  of  tlie  old 
dog,  the  cunning  of  the  fox,  the  sagacity  of  the  elephant. 
In  the  present  class,  we  have  the  facts  of  sensation  thrown 
distinctly,  consciously,  by  the  mind’s  own  action,  into  judg¬ 
ments.  The  mind  states  to  itself  the  conditions  before  it, 
and  draws  from  them  in  full  form  certain  conclusions. 
Something  more  than  the  associations  of  memory,  restoring 
things  as  they  have  been  previously  found,  is  here  involved. 
No  judgment,  not  even  the  simplest,  can  be  formed  without 
the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  those  ideas  known  as  intuitive. 
It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  origin  of  these  ideas. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  some  one  or  other  of  them  enters 
into  the  most  rudimentary  thought,  if  we  use  this  woM  as 
an  equivalent  to  jiidgment.  The  marble  is,  involves  the 
idea  of  existence ;  the  marble  is  white,  this  idea  and  that  of 
resemblance ;  the  marble  is  now  white,  these  two  ideas  and 
that  of  time ;  this  marble  is  now  white,  these  three  and  that 
of  place  or  space.  The  direct,  conscious  union  of  facts  and 
ideas  in  judgments  is  thinking.  This  is  thinking ;  though 
thinking  includes  this  and  something  more. 

The  three  classes  we  have  now  defined  are  typically 
distinct,  though  passing  easily  into  each  other,  and  mingling 
freely  with  each  other  in  psychological  events.  The  first 
class  hinges  on  unconscious  states,  automatic  in  the  series 
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of  actions  which,  through  the  nervous  system,  flows  from 
them;  the  second  class  hinges  on  sensations  —  conscious 
states,  reached  by  special  organs  and  general  conditions, 
which  in  a  conscious  way  secure  appropriate  action  ;  the 
third  class  hinges  on  ideas  wdiich  are  occasions  of  judgments,  « 
in  turn  controlling  voluntary  actions. 

All  three  of  these  forms  are  found  in  man,  and  mutually 
modify  each  other.  The  complete  or  highest  type  of  rational 
action  is  seen  in  the  third  class  ;  though  this  is  supplemented 
and  aided  by  both  the  other  two.  The  labor,  if  it  may  be 
so  called,  of  simply  living,  —  of  keeping  tlm  vital  organs  in 
harmonious  play,  in  perfect  relation,  —  is  taken  off  the 
mind  as  a  conscious  activity,  and  left  with  the  highly  or¬ 
ganized  and  organizing  nervous  centres,  which  do  this  work 
in  a  comparatively  direct,  unvarying  fashion.  Yet  over 
tliese  processes  the  mind  exercises  a  measure  of  povver, 
quickening  or  retarding  inspiration,  shutting,  opening,  di¬ 
recting  the  eyes,  relaxing  or  making  more  tense  muscles 
already  affected  by  involuntary  forces.  The  lower  life  is 
run  independently  of  the  higher  life,  though  kept  in  a  state 
of  readiness  for  it,  subject  to  its  influence  and  use.  Much 
of  what  is  known  as  skill  is  but  a  change  of  voluntary  into 
involuntary  or  automatic  connections.  So  long  as  one  is 
compelled  to  put  a  distinct,  conscious  purpose  back  of  each 
motion,  his  movements  arc  slow,  perplexed,  and  awkward. 
When  at  length  such  a  union  has  l)y  repetition  been  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  succession  of  actions  in  any  series  can  be 
handed  over  to  the  unconscious  muscular,  nervous  system, 
to  the  rhythm  of  its  instant  and  unerring  play,  then  skill 
appears ;  the  whole  movement  is  rapid,  precise,  felicitous. 
Thus  the  skilful  organist,  wrapped  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
piece,  scarcely  knows  tlie  existence  of  the  keys  that  are 
responding  so  perfectly  to  his  rapid  touch. 

What  is  known  as  instinct  falls,  at  least  iji  part,  into  this 
division.  Besides  the  organic  and  the  acquired  harmonies 
of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems,  there  are  others  which 
we  observe,  even  in  man,  without  understanding  their  ground. 

VoL.  XXVIII.  No.  112.  S3 
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One  who  is  in  the  habit  of  profound  thought  will  frequently 
fall  into  a  tendency  toward  an  attitude  which  he  afterwards 
unconsciously  assumes  whenever  thus  engaged.  The  very 
state  of  severe  thought  acts  on  remote,  disconnected  muscles, 
and  secures  very  soon  the  habitual  position.  It  is  told  —  is 
it  not  —  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  when  a  lad  he  was  rarely 
at  the  head  of  his  class  in  spelling,  but  once  won  that  station 
in  this  manner.  He  had  observed  that  his  successful  com¬ 
petitor  was  accustomed,  when  a  hard  word  was  put  to  him, 
to  worry  a  particular  button  in  his  vest  as  lie  spelled  it. 
This  lie  succeeded  in  stealthily  removing.  The  trial  came; 
the  difficult  word  was  on  the  lips  of  the  master,  and  the 
hand  went  to  its  accustomed  place  ;  the  button  was  wanting, 
and  the  mind  was  thrown  into  confusion;  the  word  was 
missed,  and  Walter  went  to  the  head.  Here  was  an  instinc¬ 
tive,  constant  connection  between  things  apparently  unre¬ 
lated,  yet  one  of  such  importance  that  on  its  failure  the 
mind  at  once  lost  its  cunning. 

In  certain  physical  states,  w'c  observe  a  tendency  in  sleep 
to  throw  the  arms  over  the  head,  and  this,  too,  against  the 
will  of  the  person,  and  often  with  real  discomfort  as  its 
result.  Some  condition  of  the  general  system  without 
obvious  reason  establishes  this  wayward  tendency,  and  on 
each  return  exhibits  this  correlation  of  the  nervous  and 
muscular  systems.  These,  and  many  like  examples,  as  those 
states  which  render  certain  places  and  positions  agreeable, 
especially  to  the  aged,  certain  hours  and  attitudes  consonant 
with  certain  trains  of  thought  independently  of  direct  sug¬ 
gestion,  play,  it  is  true,  no  very  important  part  in  the  human 
constitution,  as  reason  so  largely  displaces  with  us  blind 
instinctive  connections  ;  yet  they  may  serve  as  examples  of 
facts  which  occupy  a  very  important  place  in  other  forms 
of  life. 

Of  the  second  class  of  psychological  facts,  in  which  the 
senses  in  a  direct  way,  with  little  or  no  intervention  of 
thought,  guide  action,  we  have  abundant  examples.  In 
working  at  familiar  tasks,  the  mind  is  often  occupied  with 
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some  subject  of  thought,  and  is  called  only  now  and  then  to 
the  oversight  of  the  labor  of  the  hands.  The  slioe-maker  at 
his  bench,  the  farmer  at  his  plow,  each  pursues  his  toil,  yet 
directs  his  mind  to  some  project  or  favorite  topic,  and  is  but 
slightly  interrupted  by  his  well-known  task.  The  merchant, 
returning  from  the  business  of  the  day,  threads  his  way 
along  the  crowded  streets,  turns  the  familiar  corners,  and 
reaches  his  own  home  under  the  absorbing  interest  of  an 
important  transaction,  without  any  direct  attention  or  effort 
of  thought.  One,  in  reading  aloud,  finds  articulation  fol¬ 
lowing  in  so  mechanical  a  manner  the  sight  of  the  letters, 
as  to  leave  the  mind  wholly  attentive  to  the  sentiment;  or, 
failing  of  interest  in  this,  to  l)e  completely  occupied  by  some 
theme  of  its  own.  It  is  astonishing  how  easily  and  perfectly 
the  thoughts  slip  the  drudgery  of  familiar  labor  on* to  the 
senses  and  muscles,  and  then  wander  at  will  in  pursuit  of 
their  own  pleasure.  The  thinking  power  is  thus  plainly 
ruler  in  the  intellectual  household,  and  reserves  itself  for 
whatever  of  variety  and  exigency  may  be  met  with,  leaving 
the  daily  routine  of  life  to  its  dependents. 

These  three  classes  of  facts  co-exist  in  the  vital  and  intel¬ 
lectual  constitution  of  man,  in  a  changeable,  fluent,  and  per¬ 
vasive  form.  They  interpenetrate  eacli  other,  replace  each 
other,  and  unite  in  the  same  results.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  ease  with  which  the  higher  sinks  into  the  lower,  and 
rises  out  of  it.  Thought  can  instantly  overlook  and  arrest 
the  mere  automatic  senses,  or  send  a  volition,  or  the  reaction 
of  a  moral  sentiment  down  upon  the  purely  vital  forces. 
These  last,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  permanent  conditions 
of  mental  action,  and  give  the  basis  of  force  above  which  and 
upon  which  this  plays.  They  limit  it,  therefore,  in  the 
degree  and  direction  of  its  manifestation,  but  in  no  sense 
rule  over  it,  nor  are  they  able  even  momentarily  to  replace 
it.  The  relation  between  the  highest  and  lowest  is  not 
perfectly  reciprocal.  The  higher  is  to  the  lower  what  the 
lower  can  not  be  to  the  higher,  and  the  reverse.  Automatic, 
nervous  action  can  exist  apart  from  thought;  thought  is 
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dependent  on  the  structure  which*  by  this  means,  is  built  up 
for  it,  and  placed  at  its  disposal..  Thought  has  an  immediate 
oversiglit  of,  and  more  or  less  control  over,  subsidiary  powers; 
these  have  no  control,  properly  so  called,  over  tliought. 
The  lower  facts  are  more  independent,  more  self-sufficient ; 
the  higher  more  free  and  influential. 

The  manner  in  wliich  thoughtful,  conscious  states  of  mind 
are  replaced  by  the  unconscious  ones  of  the  nervous  system, 
or  these  suddenly  restored  to  the  mind’s  attention,  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  clouds  that  now  pass  into  invisible  vapor, 
and  anon  return  again  to  their  visible  form.  The  manner 
in  which  these  three  kinds  of  facts  concur  in  one  end  finds 
a  resemblance  in  the  interaction  of  chemical  and  circulatory 
forces  on  the  fluids  of  the  body.  Transfer  and  chemical 
change  jn-occed  together,  and  secure  that  modification  of 
character  in  those  fluids  as  they  pass  their  rounds  which 
renders  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  for  instance,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  churning  of  a  homogeneous  liquid  through 
a  series  of  tubes  and  strainers.  Affinity,  endosmose,  attrac¬ 
tion,  seize  on  its  particles,  modify, them,  and  urge  them 
onward.  In  a  like  living,  interpenetrable  way  do  the  facts 
of  mind  transpire. 

We  have  brought  forward  these  divisions,  not  so  much  for 
the  light  they  may  bring  to  ps\’chology,  as  for  the  explana¬ 
tion  which  tliev  seem  to  us  to  aflbrd  to  animal  life,  and  this 
in  two  directions :  first,  as  to  the  mental  powers  which  are 
to  bo  attributed  to  animals;  second,  as  to  the  nature  of 
iirstinct.  But  two  of  these  classes  of  psychological  facts,  the 
first  and  the  second,  are  to  be  found  in  the  action  of  brutes. 
Alert  senses,  a  i*eady  memory,  and  a  varied  experience,  are 
sufficient  to  explain  conduct  that  seems  to  involve  reflection. 
In  handling  this  question,  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  two  things: 
first,  that  tlie  least  sufficient  cause  for  any  class  of  facts  is 
the  one  to  be  accepted  ;  second,  that  the  similarity  of  behavior 
in  the  brute  to  man  in  given  cases  does  not  imply  like 
causes,  so  long  as  the  tout  ensemble  of  action  is  very  diverse. 
Our  conclusions  must  rest,  not  on  detached  and  extreme 
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instances,  but  on  the  general  appearance  and  character  of 
the  phenomena  under  discussion.  The  aspect  of  animal  life, 
as  a  whole,  should  have  more  weight  in  forming  our  opinions 
than  rare  cases  of  sagacity.  If  the  explanation  we  bring  to 
these  seems  to  any  a  little  forced,  this  is  better  than  to  assign 
exaggerated  and  disproportionate  causes  to  the  bulk  of  the 
facts  before  us.  It  is  more  rational  to  suppose  that  a  given 
set  of  powers  should  sometimes  accomplish  what  at  first 
sight  seems  beyond  them,  than  to  suppose  that  another  set 
of  powers  sliould  habitually  do  far  less  than  belongs  to  them; 
that  brute  faculties  should  make  an  occasional  leap,  than 
that  human  faculties  should  lie  unawakened  on  the  low 
level  of  brute  aehievement.  We  are  to  decide  this  question, 
not  so  much  by  driblets  of  evidence  as  by  the  bulk  and  mass 
of  facts  before  us. 

We  urge  that  memory  and  sensation,  the  basis  of  experi¬ 
ence,  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  mental  phenomena  of 
brute  life,  from  the  form  wdiich  the  facts  of  animal  intel¬ 
ligence  present.  The  sagacity  of  brutes  is  restricted,  dispro¬ 
portionate,  i-apid,  and  precise.  They  know  in  one  direction 
far  more,  and  in  other  directions  far  less,  than  they  should 
know,  if  their  knowledge  were  the  result  of  reflection. 
There  is  also  a  readiness  and  exactness  of  use  which  show, 
that  their  intelligence  is  not  of  a  meditative,  ratiocinative 
character.  In  both  of  these  respects,  in  its  limitations  and 
its  completeness,  it  is  more  allied  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
savage  than  to  that  of  civilized  man.  The  acquisitions  of 
the  savage  are  the  fruits  of  quick,  well* trained  senses,  and 
brief,  experimental  inferences ;  the  information  of  the  civ¬ 
ilized  man  comes  from  wider  observation,  more  protracted 
reflection,  and  a  complicated  interlock  of  conclusions.  The 
savage,  like  the  animal,  threads  the  forest  with  safety  and 
directness,  while  the  reasonings  of  the  enlightened  traveller 
leave  him  bewildered  and  uncertafn.  How  often  it  is  said 
of  animals,  that  they  will  follow  back  a  road  that  they  have 
once  gone  over  without  hesitation  or  mistake.  This  ought 
to  be,  if  their  knowledge  is  that  of  memory  and  the  senses  ; 
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it  ought  not  to  be,  if  it  is  tliat  of  reflection.  Man,  because 
of  his  reflective  faculties,  is  the  more  liable  to  err  in  affairs 
of  this  sort.  Other  questions  have  occu[)ied  his  mind  while 
the  objects  to  be  observed  were  passing  before  him ;  he  has 
moved  forward  in  a  more  or  less  distracted  mood,  and  when 
he  would  retrace  his  steps  he  fails  to  recognize  the  features 
of  the  way.  The  animal,  and  the  savage  allied  to  the 
animal  in  his  phases  of  mental  activity,  have,  while  pursuing 
their  course,  had  their  entire  life,  their  entire  attention  in 
the  senses :  a  memory  exclusively  and  constantly  trained  in 
this  direction  has  stored  up  impressions,  and  hence  they 
return  with  ease  along  tlic  road  by  which  they  came. 

The  same  is  true  in  all  directions  of  knowledge.  Com¬ 
pleteness  and  readiness,  within  a  narrow  circle,  belong  to 
information  that  springs  from  the  senses  and  memory  as 
opposed  to  that  which  is  due  to  reflection.  In  the  one  case, 
the  sulyects  of  knowledge  are  limited  to  the  senses,  and 
further,  to  those  sensible  objects  in  which  the  appetites  and 
habits  of  the  brute  interest  it.  This  leads  to  the  almost 
perfect  exclusion  of  other  subjects  of  information,  and  leaves 
tlie  brute  as  we  find  him,  with  an  intellectual  outlook 
exactly  suited  to  his  physical  necessities.  In  the  other  case, 
reflection  may  propound  subjects  of  thought  in  any  and  all 
directions,  and  knowledge  rapidly  gains  in  breadth  what  it 
lacks  in  precision.  There  is  the  same  difference  also  between 
the  two  kinds  of  knowing  as  regards  quickness  in  use.  That 
which  rests  on  a  limited,  exact  experience,  and  is  kept  per¬ 
fectly  in  hand  by  the  memory,  evidently  affords  no  ground 
of  hesitation  or  uncertainty  within  that  restricted  range  of 
questions  of  which  it  treats ;  whereas  a  mind  that  reaches 
its  conclusions  from  premises  gathered  with  labor,  and 
interpreted  with  hesitation,  must  often,  on  very  simple  points 
fall  into  uncertainty  and  occasion  delay.  We  are  confident 
that  the  more  this  point  of  the  form  of  intelligence  is  con¬ 
sidered,  the  more  will  it  be  seen  that  there  is  here  a  radical 
difference  between  brute  and  human  intelligence,  referable 
to  the  manner  of  acquisition ;  the  one  exhibiting  the  alert- 
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ness,  exactness,  and  limitation  of  the  senses  ;  the  other,  the 
breadth,  slowness,  and  uncertainty  of  reflection. 

A  second  ground  for  the  distinction  now  urged  between 
brute  powers  and  those  of  men  is  found  in  the  limits  of 
animal  knowledge.  These,  though  occasionally  transcended 
by  exceptional  sagacity,  are  fixed  and  well-defined  ;  they  are 
those  which  fit  each  species  to  the  needs  of  its  own  physical 
life,  and  include  nothing  more.  We  do  hot  find  animals,  as 
we  constantly  find  men,  possessed  of  knowledge  outside  their 
physical  wants,  w'ith  no  immediate  reference  to  tliem.  The 
cunning  of  the  rat,  the  sagacity  of  the  beaver,  the  wisdom 
of  the  bee,  are  all  developed  under  a  definite  experience  that 
has  exclusive  reference  to  their  immediate  well-being,  and 
at  no  point  transcends  it.  If  these  gains  were  the  result  of 
reflection,  they  ought  not  to  accept  these  sharp  bounds,  and 
to  stop  short  with  immediate  utilities.  There  would  be  a 
certain  momentum  gained  in  their  early  and  complete 
development,  their  wonderfully  sagacious  and  exhaustive 
occupation  of  a  single  field,  which  would  inevitably,  in  some 
instances  at  least,  carry  the  mind  further,  and  lead  to 
general  intelligence.  The  savage  by  no  means  adapts  his 
life  so  happily  and  completely  to  his  conditions  as  do  the 
bee  and  beaver  to  theirs ;  yet  he  ever  and  anon  transcends 
his  limits,  these  never. 

Nor  does  this  fixedness  of  animal  knowledge  arise  from 
the  lack  of  external  stimulus.  This  is  clearly  seen  in 
domestic  animals.  These  are  brought  into  daily  contact 
with  a  higher  order  of  intelligence.  The  words  and  actions 
of  men  come  under  their  constant  observation.  Acts,  within 
and  just  beyond  the  scope  of  simple  reflective  faculties,  are 
before  them,  and  their  own  advantage  would  often  be  found 
in  the  thoughtful  apprehension  of  them.  Imagine  man  so 
situated  in  reference  to  a  higher  order  of  beings,  and  how 
instant  and  inevitable  would  be  the  progress  achieved  by 
him !  Yet  domestic  animals  are  scarcely  more  sagacious 
or  intelligent  than  wild  animals,  often  less  so.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  knowledge  they  have,  arises  simply  from  a  tacit 
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adjustment  of  their  powers  to  new  conditions  of  life  and 
new  lines  of  experience.  In  these  they  are  no  more  keen 
or  quick  than  the,  beasts  of  the  forest  in  their  avocations. 
Animals  learn  to  use  words,  never  to  talk.  The  parrot-like 
way  in  which  language  is  repeated  by  them  is  proverbial. 
They  understand  words  so  far  as  reiteration,  action,  gesture, 
voice,  have  made  them  intelligible  by  fixed  and  inevitable 
association,  and  no  further.  The  animals  which  belong  to 
civilized  races  are  not  civilized.  Indeed,  those  of  barbarous 
and  nomadic  tribes  frequently  have  the  advantage  in  acqui¬ 
sitions,  because  they  have  been  subjected  to  a  more  direct 
and  reiterated  discipline.  All  this  is  inexplicable  on  the 
supposition  that  animals  possess  the  full  circle  of  reflective 
powers.  Such  powers  ought  to  be  open  to  this  extraordinary 
stimulus,  and  occasionally,  at  least,  to  start  forward  in  inde¬ 
pendent  development.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  senses  are 
the  sole  avenues  and  real  limits  of  brute  intelligence,  these 
facts  are  what  we  should  expect  them  to  be.  The  knowledge 
of  each  animal,  wild  or  domestic,  would  confine  itself  to  its 
own  circle  of  experiences,  and  these  experiences  would 
depend  upon  the  objects  forced  on  its  attention  by  its  own 
wants.  All  other  objects,  actions,  relations,  would  be,  as  it 
were,  unseen  by  it ;  as  there  is  nothing  in  its  circumstances 
to  bring  them  to  its  notice,  and  no  curious  thought  to  send 
its  eyes  in  search  of  them.  Each  animal,  therefore,  would 
soon  reach  an  equilibrium  under  any  given  set  of  physical 
conditions  forcing  development,  and  there  pause  till  new 
dangers  or  varied  circumstances  pressed  upon  it. 

If  it  be  now  urged  that  there  are,  nevertheless,  very  many 
instances  of  sagacity  on  the  part  of  animals  wliich  transcend 
the  powers  here  attributed  to  them,  we  make  answer,  that 
the  objector  has  probably  not  duly  considered  how  much  is 
within  the  scope  of  acute  senses,  a  retentive  memory,  pro¬ 
tracted  experience,  hereditary  endowments,  and  transferred 
habits.  A  premise  and  a  conclusion  can  as  certainly  be 
united  by  memory  as  by  judgment,  with  this  advantage  in 
the  former  case,  that  the  union  is  instant,  and  thus  in  the 
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best  working  form.  The  fact  that  we  habitually  employ  the 
one  connection,  serves  to  disguise  from  us  the  ease  and 
certainty  of  the  other.  We  behold  in  a  brute  an  action 
indicating  intelligence,  and  we  can  hardly  do  otherwise  than 
put  back  of  it  the  state  of  mind  which  it  would  imply  in  us, 
yet  this  plainly  is  not  a  safe  conclusion,  as  these  actions  do 
many  of  them,  it  is  evident,  arise  in  a  very  different  way. 
This  fact  should  prepare  us  to  consider  quietly  the  question, 
whether  they  may  not  all,  even  the  most  surprising,  be  due 
to  simpler  forms  of  mental  activity  than  those  of  the  syllogism. 

When  several  lines  of  experience  meet  in  one  transaction, 
they  present  in  the  animal  an  appearance  of  thoughtfulness, 
tending  to  a  conviction  which  it  is  difficult  to  resist.  Yet, 
when  we  come  to  analyze  them,  and  mark  the  gradual  growth 
of  each  conclusion,  and  their  fortuitous  combination,  the 
difficulty  disappears.  A  horse  quietly  unties  himself,  goes 
to  an  adjacent  bin,  lifts  the  cover,  finds  it  impeded  by  the 
measure  resting  upon  the  top  of  the  bin,  removes  this  with 
his  teeth,  then  successfully  throws  back  the  lid,  and  helps 
himself  to  the  grain.  Disturbed  by  approaching  footsteps, 
he  hastens  back  to  the  stall.  This,  or  a  like  transaction, 
beheld  for  the  first  time,  brings  with  it  a  strong  belief  in  the 
thoughtful  sagacity  of  the  brute  achieving  so  comfortable  a 
trick.  Yet,  if  we  have  watched  him,  we  know  exactly  how 
the  animal,  by  slow  experience,  has  gained  this  skill.  Long 
since,  working  uneasily  at  his  halter,  at  rare  intervals  he 
untied  it.  Taught  by  this  accidental  success,  he  was  shortly 
able  to  untie  himself  readily.  The  bin,  whence  he  daily 
received  his  coveted  feed,  became  at  once  an  object  of  at¬ 
tention.  The  same  blind,  tentative  effort  with  his  teeth 
soon  taught  him  to  open  it.  These  lessons,  extending  over 
some  weeks,  were  varied  with  another  line  of  experience. 
Occasionally  caught  in  the  theft,  a  sharp  blow  impressed  the 
lesson  of  caution.  A  third  judgment  was  thus  formed. 
Sometimes,  moreover,  he  failed  of  success  because  the  shelf 
made  by  the  top  of  the  bin  was  occupied  by  some  object,  too 
largo  to  allow  the  dropping  of  the  open  lid  in  rest  against 
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tlie  wall  above.  These  obstacles,  in  the  violence  and  worry 
of  repeated  failure,  were  knocked  off,  and  success  again 
achieved.  Here  was  a  fourth  lino  of  experience,  a  memoriter 
judgment  confirmed  by  practice.  With  this  education  of  his 
own  achievement,  the  horse  fastened  in  the  ordinary  way,  is 
ready  at  once  to  untie  himself,  proceed  cautiously  to  the  bin, 
remove  all  obstacles,  open  quietly  the  cover,  and  take  at 
discretion  the  reward  of  talent.  Yet,  we  know  exactly  how 
this  skill  has  been  reached  without  one  trace  of  thought  in 
the  whole  affair. 

Suppose,  now,  a  far  more  complicated  combination  of 
experiences,  acquired  through  a  more  protracted  and  varied 
history  entirely  unknown  to  us,  and  plainly  we  shall  make 
the  hasty  inference,  Here  is  reflection,  with  no  more  ground 
for  the  conclusion  than  in  the  simple  case  before  us,  whose 
steps  we  hare  known  and  watched. 

Moreover,  tales  of  sagacity  in  animals  are  told  in  a  way 
so  inexact  and  partial  as  to  lead  to  inferences  quite  unwar¬ 
ranted.  Very  much  is  within  the  reach  of  quick,  alert 
senses,  cognizant  of  objects  far  and  near ;  a  strong  memory, 
uniting  in  permanent  associations  favorable  and  unfavorable 
experiences;  habits  established  by  laborious  training,  or 
transmitted  by  descent ;  and  the  fierce  incentives  presented 
by  the  appetites,  by  anger,  by  fear,  by  natural  affection. 

A  third  reason  why  we  believe  the  powers  of  animals  to 
be  those  now  indicated  is  found  in  the  growth  of  their  intel¬ 
ligence  and  in  the  method  of  its  transfer.  Animals  are 
undeniably  taught  what  they  learn  by  reiterated  association. 
The  first  and  more  difficult  task  is  to  establish  a  connection, 
through  the  senses  of  the  horse,  dog,  pig,  parrot,  between 
the  voice  or  gesture  of  the  trainer  and  the  desired  action. 
The  attention  at  length  directed  to  the  right  connection,  this 
is  confirmed  by  repetition,  till  the  animal  responds  at  once 
to  the  signal.  Success  in  the  handling  of  animals  turns  on 
skill  in  preparing  the  conditions  of  right  action,  and  in  at 
once  recognizing  and  establishing  it.  Violence,  which  alarms 
and  confounds  the  mind,  irregularity,  which  confuses  it 
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and  prevents  tlic  formation  of  fixed  association,  are  especially 
unfavorable  to  the  training  of  brutes.  Thus  it  happens  that 
tlie  horse  and  ox  so  soon  acquire  something  of  the  disposition 
of  the  driver,  and  settle  down  into  patient  and  perfect  obe¬ 
dience  when  a  quiet,  trusty,  and  sagacious  mood  reigns  in 
him.  Chastisement  disproportioned  to  the  offence,  or  in  the 
least  disconnected  from  it,  makes  a  horse  vicious,  because, 
lacking  those  rational  powers  which  would  enable  him  to 
connect  the  punishment  with  its  ground  or  reason  in  his 
own  behavior,  ho  simply  associates  any  exigency  wntli  danger 
to  himself,  and  becomes  at  once  restive  and  unmanageable 
through  fear.  An  accident  evokes  the  expectation  of  a 
whipping,  and  the  animal  is  thoroughly  unsafe  tlirough  this 
false  association. 

Training  is  also  measurably  transmitted  in  animals,  which 
it  ought  not  to  be  were  it  a  purely  rational  process.  The 
acquired  powers  of  men  are  not  thus  communicated.  The 
various  breeds  of  dogs,  in  whom  distinct  habits  have  been 
the  subject  of  protracted  training,  transmit,  in  a  large 
degree,  their  peculiar  endowments  to  their  progeny,  and 
pointers,  hounds,  the  dogs  of  St.  Bernard,  retain  from  gene¬ 
ration  to  generation  their  acquired  skill.  If  this  skill  has 
been  due  to  a  special  discipline  of  the  senses  and  a  correlation 
of  the  voluntary  powers  with  them,  then  the  physical  consti¬ 
tution  may  have  been  so  modified  in  connection  with  it  as 
to  give  a  reason  for  this  transmission.  When  we  add  to 
tliis  the  ease  with  which  the  parent  animal  by  direct  example 
would  educate  its  offspring,  we  have  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  this  fact  of  inheritance  — a  fact  quite  exceptional,  if  the 
acquired  characteristics  of  brutes  are  the  result  of  reflection. 
Tlie  great,  cardinal  features,  then,  of  animal  knowledge  — 
its  form,  its  limits,  its  methods  of  acquisition  and  transfer 
—  look  to  the  one  conclusion  we  have  urged,  —  that  it  is  to 
be  found  in  fixed  associations,  constructed  from  the  ample 
material  of  the  senses.  All  that  can  be  offered  against  this 
reasoning  are  those  cases  of  peculiar  sagacity  which  are 
thought  to  transcend  the  possibilities  of  such  powers  as  these. 
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We  explain  tlie  impression  which  such  cases  make  upon  us, 
first,  by  the  inevitable  tendency  to  enlarge  them,  and  inter¬ 
pret  them  by  a  transfer  to  them  of  our  own  experience  and 
feelings,  and  secondly,  by  our  oversight  of  the  varied  and 
protracted  experiences  of  wliich  they  are  the  last  result. 
The  waves  on  the  beach  work  out  some  fine  mathematical 
forms  ;  they  are  not  therefore  geometricians. 

We  now  pass  to  instinct.  This  has  of  late  called  forth 
much  discussion  —  discussion  which  has  brought  to  light  a 
tendency  to  greatly  restrict  the  province  of  instinct  or  to 
banish  it  altogether.  It  is  said  that  the  word  conveys  no 
clear  idea,  groups  in  a  confused  way  very  diverse  facts,  and 
affords  them  merely  a  verbal  explanation. 

There  are,  we  believe,  a  class  of  allied  facts  which  may 
be  designated  by  this  word,  and  which  are  to  be  united  to 
our  first  class  of  nervous  phenomena  —  those  by  which  in  a 
direct,  involuntary  way  the  present  condition  and  muscular 
action  of  a  living  body  are  harmonized.  These  phenomena 
are  of  two  kinds  —  those  which  recur  statedly,  and  are 
common  to  many  forms  of  life,  of  which  breathing  and 
digestion  are  examples ;  and  those  which  are  irregular  in 
their  occurrence,  variable  in  character,  and  confined  to 
specific  forms  of  life.  To  this  division  belong  instincts. 
They  are  actions  which  present  the  form  of  voli5ntary,  with 
the  characteristics  of  involuntary,  effort.  In  form  they  are 
intermittent,  changeable  in  time  and  circumstance,  and 
spring  from  no  oitvious  physical  state  in  the  party  putting 
them  forth.  In  character  they  are  exact,  complete,  and 
limited,  and  without  essential  modification  from  generation 
to  generation.  The  changes  that  are  induced  in  instincts 
are  evidently  occasioned  by  the  play  upon  them  of  higher 
powers.  • 

The  instinctive  act  is  one,  then,  which  has  a  basis,  more 
or  less  obscure,  in  the  physical  state  of  the  animal,  and 
which  controls  by  a  direct  correlation  its  conduct.  An 
apparently  conscious  and  voluntary  connection  is  really  one 
of  an  involuntary  and  unconscious  character ;  that  is  to  say. 
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facts  which  in  their  form  belong  in  one  class,  arc  found  by 
intrinsic  character  to  fall  into  anotlier.  Instincts  are  by 
no  means  actions  wholly  alien  to  tl\e  animal  constitution. 
Tliey  are  simply  a  lower  form  of  purely  nervous  activity, 
supplementing  in  a  higher  field  powers  not  yet  sufficiently 
developed  to  take  possession  of  the  province  of  effort  ulti¬ 
mately  falling  to  them. 

This  view  is  urged  upon  us,  first,  by  the  fact  that  it  allies 
instincts  to  known  forms  of  vital  action.  All  the  internal, 
vital  organism  is  maintained  by  a  direct  correlation  through 
the  nervous  system  of  varying  conditions  wuth  varying  mus¬ 
cular  effort.  Thus  the  exact  state  of  the  lungs  is  each 
moment  recorded  and  responded  to  in  exhalation  and  in¬ 
halation.  It  will  be  thought,  however,  that  this  agreement 
is  more  apparent  than  real ;  since,  in  the  one  case,  we  have 
the  precise  condition  of  a  given  organ  as  the  previous  ground 
of  muscular  effort,  while  in  tlic  other  we  know  not  what 
initiatory  states  of  the  system  can  precede  the  instinctive 
action.  A  little  thought  reduces  tliis  difficulty,  if  it  does 
not  remove  it.  While  we  can  refer  the  muscular  action  of 
a  given  organ  to  the  present  condition  of  that  organ  acting 
on  a  nervous  centre,  wc  have  but  sliglit  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  that  condition  is  declared,  or  of  the  way  in  which 
the  declaration  of  it  in  the  nervous  system  secures  the  ap¬ 
propriate  activity.  We  can  scarcely  be  more  ignorant  of  the 
connection  of  general  physical  states,  or  the  condition  of 
specific  organs  w'ith  instinctive  action,  than  we  are  of  the 
character  of  this  recognized  dependence  through  the  nervous 
system  of  organic  states  and  activities. 

Moreover,  we  can  often  with  plausibility  refer  the  excita¬ 
tion  in  instinct  to  specific  organs.  The  young  of  mammalia 
have  a  tendency  to  suckle  so  immediate  and  direct  that  most 
recognize  it  as  an  instinct.  In  domestic  animals,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  substitute  at  once  drinking  for  sucking,  it  is 
accomplished  with  more  or  less  effort  and  inconvenience. 
Though  both  acts  are  equally  possible,  and  both  reach  the 
end  of  nourishment,  there  is  so  positive  a  tendency  to  the 
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one  that  the  other  is  substituted  for  it  by  degrees  and  often 
with  considerable  difficulty.  This  instinctive  tendency,  as 
we  shall  venture,  therefore,  to  call  it,  notwithstanding  such 
objections  as  those  of  Mr.  Wallace,  finds  an  obvious  seat  in 
the  nutritive  organs,  and  may  as  well  be  the  muscular 
product  of  their  condition  as  peristaltic  motion.  The  instinct, 
less  or  more,  connected  with  nidification  and  with  kindred 
means  of  propagation,  may  find  a  source  in  the  sexual 
organism.  If  we  consider  how  immediately  beneficial  most 
instinctive  action  is  to  the  animal  putting  it  forth,  we  shall 
not  often  miss  some  general  or  local  uneasiness,  some  direct 
or  indirect  gratification,  which  may  be  assigned  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  effort. 

Neither  would  it  be  altogether  strange  if  instinct  should 
be  in  many  cases  attached  directly  to  the  senses ;  certain 
sights  and  sounds  calling  forth  the  desirable  action.  If  we 
are  threatened  with  a  blow  in  the  face,  we  instantly  close 
the  eyes,  avert  the  head,  or  raise  the  hand.  These  movements 
outstrip  the  reflective  faculties  in  rapidity,  and,  whether 
instinctive,  as  they  are  generally  thought  to  be,  or  the  growth 
of  experience,  they  illustrate  the  possibility  of  a  direct 
attachment  of  muscular  effort  to  a  given  state  of  the  senses. 
The  opening  of  the  spring  may  develop,  without  reflection 
or  experience,  the  migratory  impulse  in  birds,  to  be  followed, 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  by  a  reverse  movement.  The 
very  state  of  the  atmosphere  may  act  directly  on  the  bee, 
determining  whether  it  shall  leave  the  hive  or  not.  It  need 
not  forecast  the  day  as  one  of  clouds  and  storm,  and  thus 
tarry  at  home ;  its  own  delicate  barometrical  organism  may 
declare  the  facts  in  a  more  unmistakable  way.  As  men 
have  a  theology  which  “  they  feel  in  their  bones,”  so  may 
the  bee  have  an  equally  deep  and  far  more  certain  domestic 
economy  in  its  very  structure.  The  same  may  be  true  of 
the  spider,  proportioning  the  size  of  its  web  to  the  calmness 
of  the  day.  A  nervous  system  that  forecasts  the  weather 
may  directly  govern  the  ventures  for  the  morning. 

In  any  case  in  which  we  seem  to  lack  all  grounds  of 
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reference,  as  in  the  one  mentioned  by  Kirby  and  Spence  — 
the  slaughter  of  the  drones  by  the  workers  each  summer, 
except  ill  hives  destitute  of  a  queen,  we  still  find  analogous 
actions  in  our  own  experience.  We  cannot  say  what  portion 
of  the  system,  or  what  want  in  the  whole  system,  compels 
one,  as  he  commences  a  discourse,  to  twist  a  watch-chain, 
crumple  a  paper,  or  work  with  a  pencil.  What  is  there  in 
close  thought  which  necessitates  a  given  position  of  the  body 
or  hands,  or  induces  one  to  choose  a  given  hour  of  the  day 
or  night  ?  Yet  these  or  like  habits  are  matters  of  constant 
observation.  An  obscure,  irrational  correlation  has  been 
established  between  certain  states  and  acts,  and  the  one 
induces  the  other  as  inevitably  and  blindly  as  in  the  case  of 
any  instinct  whatever.  When,  therefore,  we  refer  to  instinct 
actions  which  have  an  apparent  reflective  character  beyond 
the  range  jof  powers  in  the  animal  performing  them,  and  yet 
whose  excitation  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  obvious  local 
condition  of  the  organization,  we  do  at  least  put  them  with 
phenomena  closely  analogous,  where  they  can  well  wait  for 
further  explanation. 

The  present  view  of  instinct  is  also  pressed  upon  us  by 
the  ease  with  which  it  unites  this  form  of  activity  to  others. 
Organic,  instinctive,  sensitive,  reflective  action  play  into 
each  other  in  a  direct,  vital  way ;  one  often  replacing  another, 
and  two  or  more  uniting  in  the  same  transaction.  From 
that  action  which  within  tlie  body  maintains  the  healthy 
functions  of  an  organ,  how  easy  is  the  transition  to  more 
intermittent  and  external  eflbrt,  to  instinct,  which  ministers 
in  a  like,  though  more  general,  manner  to  physical  well¬ 
being.  Again,  how  closely  allied  is  instinct  to  acquired 
skill  or  muscular  habit,  by  which  difficult  processes  are  per¬ 
formed  in  a  ready,  rote  way,  entirely  beyond  reflection. 
Indeed,  it  will  not  be  easy  always  to  keep  apart  these  two 
kinds  of  facts,  and  to  say  positively  of  given  conduct  that  it 
is  planted  instinctively  in  the  constitution,  and  is  not  th-e 
result  of  protracted  experience.  •  If  it  should  be  made  out 
that  the  difierence  between  instinct  and  skill  is  found  in  the 
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length  of  experience  from  which  they  spring,  the  distinction 
would  still  liold  as  between  the  animal  and  man.  The  one 
would  be  the  working  up  from  below  of  undesigned  connec¬ 
tions  into  habit ;  and  the  other,  the  working  down  from 
above  of  reflective,  voluntary  associations  into  automatic, 
muscular  play. 

There  is  also  in  connection  with  instinct  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  modifleation  of  conduct  l^y  the  senses.  Mr.  Wallace 
takes  especial  offence  at  the  part  assigned  instinct  in  nidifi- 
cation.  Is  there  not  ground  for  this?  and  may  not  the 
objection  be  removed  without  an  entire  denial  of  the  direct, 
instinctive  sagacity  so  many  have  seen  in  the  construction 
of  nests  ?  We  arc  not  to  sui)pose  the  senses  present  without 
constant  influence  on  the  work  as  it  proceeds ;  nor  the  bird 
to  be  uninfluenced  in  its  labor  by  a  feeling  of  safety  or 
danger.  Tliese  momentarily  modify  and  govern  its  effort, 
but  do  not  entirely  explain  the  ease,  uniformity,  celerity, 
and  inimitaiile  excellence  of  the  results.  The  senses  give 
conditions  under  which  the  problem  is  solved,  but  the 
solution  itself  shows  that  unvarying  exactitude  of  execution 
which  indicates  the  presence  of  other  powers  than  those  of 
reflection.  The  form  of  the  whole  life,  contrasted  with  this 
portion  of  it,  exhibits  a  range  of  action  two  narrow  to  be 
attributed  to  reasoning  powers.  Faculties  of  this  class, 
adequate  to  these  results,  would  totally  alter  the  entire  con¬ 
duct,  and  make  of  bird-life  a  very  different  thing.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  we  recognize  the  presence  and  modifying  power  of  the 
senses,  and  also  the  instinctive,  constructive  impulse,  both 
moving  toward  a  common  end  in  an  inseparable  way,  wo 
shall  be  able  readily  to  include,  on  the  one  side,  the  various 
material  and  modifications  of  the  nest ;  on  the  other,  the 
certainty  and  completeness  of  tlie  general  pattern. 

Instinct  also  unites  easily  with  all  the  knowledge  gained 
by  experience.  Instinct  gives  a  basis  and  framework  of 
action  which  experience  can  enlarge  and  confirm ;  and 
experience,  by  its  simple,  reiterated  connections,  may  often, 
by  protracted  influence  and  inheritance,  take  the  form  of 
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instinct.  These  two  elements  it  is  impossible  perfectly  to 
separate  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  recognize  the  presence  and  need 
of  botli :  instinct,  to  explain  the  rise,  direction,  exactness, 
and  rigidity  of  the  life  developed  in  animals ;  and  experience, 
to  expound  whatever  of  growth  and  variation  it  may  be 
found  to  exhibit.  If  we  take  an  example  in  the  higher 
forms  of  life,  as  that  of  the  beaver,  we  may  easily  accept 
any  facts  which  go  to  show  an  accumulated  experience, 
leading  the  animal  to  fit  his  conduct  to  the  waters  occupied 
by  him,  building  or  omitting  the  dam,  and  varying  his  lodge 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  require.  It  will  inevitably 
happen,  that  the  final,  conjoint  product  of  instinct  and  ex¬ 
perience,  in  a  case  like  this,  will  present  results  which  will 
equal  those  reached  by  very  considerable  reflective  powers, 
and,  therefore,  will,  at  once  and  strongly,  suggest  such 
faculties.  It  is  popular,  hasty  thought  which  attributes  to 
animals  endowments  sufficient  to  accomplish  immediately 
and  independently  the  works  wrought  by  them,  and  a  later 
and  more  studious  consideration  of  the  subject,  that  recog¬ 
nizes  growth,  the  imperceptible  accumulations  of  more  lim¬ 
ited  faculties,  in  the  last  achievements  of  brute  sagacity. 
Men  are  not  reluctant,  as  idolatry  too  plainly  shows,  to 
ascribe  superior  powers  to  inferior  objects.  This  is  the  first 
easy  and  usually  erroneous  judgment  which  they  bring  to 
the  explanation  of  familiar  and  unfamiliar  facts  not  within 
their  experience. 

A  third  reason  for  this  view  of  instinct  is  found  in  the 
correspondence  of  powers  implied  in  it  to  the  serial  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

It  is  so  well  established,  that  the  nervous  system  is  the 
medium  and  source  of  all  those  influences  which  control, 
consciously  and  unconsciously,  our  vital  powers,  that  we 
need  not  spend  a  word  in  confirmation  of  this  conclusion. 
It  follows  directly  from  it,  however,  that  mental  power 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  development,  the  force,  the 
harmony,  and  unity  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  nervous 
constitution  there  is  a  constant  though  general  progress  in 
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development  as  we  pass  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  forms 
of  animal  life.  While  we  cannot  arrange  the  animal  kingdom 
in  regular  series,  we  can  easily  indicate  its  higher  and  lower 
classes,  and  those  which  are,  at  least  in  a  general  way, 
intermediate.  Tliese  gradations  we  find  indicated  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  change  in  the  nervous  system,  gaining  in 
unity  and  power  as  we  advance  to  higher  orders.  Starting 
with  the  Radiata,  we  meet,  according  to  Owen,  with  a 
nervous  system,  wdien  traces  of  it  are  visible,  of  a  radiate, 
filamentary  character,  not  presenting  either  a  homogangliate 
or  a  heterogangliate  typo.  It  thus  seems  fitted  rather  for 
local,  rhythmical  action  than  for  combined  control  of  the 
entire  body.  The  life  is  diffused  and  independent,  rather 
than  single  and  central.  In  tlie  Articulata,  the  nerves  are 
united  by  ganglia  wdiich  encircle  the  gullet.  From  these 
sub-oesophageal  ganglia,  two  chords  are  extended  along  the 
ventral  surface  of  tlie  abdomen,  and  are,  in  most  species, 
united  at  certain  distances  by  double  ganglia  which  give 
origin  to  the  nerves  of  the  body  segments.  “  In  the  class 
Annulata,  the  nervous  system  has  reached  a  higher  type  and 
more  constant  plan  of  arrangement.  It  always  commences 
by  a  symmetrical  bi-lobcd  ganglion,  meriting,  both  by  its 
situation  above  the  moutli  and  by  tlie  jiarts  which  it  supplies, 
the  name  of  brain,  which  it  has  commonly  received.  The 
suli-oesophageal  ganglion  is,  however,  the  analogue,  if  not 
the  homologue,  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  should  be 
included  in  the  encephalic  division  of  the  nervous  system  in 
both  the  articulate  and  molluscous  animals.” 

In  the  Mollusca,  which  are  rather  co-ordinate  with  the 
Articulata  than  in  advance  of  them,  “  the  centre  of  the 
nervous  system  still  bears  the  form  of  a  ring  surrounding 
the  gullet,  from  which  the  nerves  radiate,  often  unsymmet- 
rically,  to  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  the  brain  is  represented 
by  ganglia  above  or  at  the  side,  or  below  the  gullet ;  other 
ganglia  are  developed  in  other  parts  of  the  body.”  There 
is  thus  still  a  want  of  unity,  concentration,  control  in  the 
nervous  system. 
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In  the  Vertebrata,  as  obviously  the  highest  sub-kingdom  as 
the  Radiata  are  the  lowest,  “  the  disposition  of  the  principal 
mass  of  the  nervous  system  is  in  a  medium  axis,  consisting 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  situated  along  the  dorsal  aspect 
of  the  body,  behind  the  heart  and  digestive  system ;  and 
enclosed  in  a  bony  or  cartilaginous  case,  constituting  a 
vertebral  column.” 

The  brain  now  assumes,  both  an  absolute  and  relative 
power  not  previously  present ;  that  is,  if  size  and  position 
are  safe  indications.  In  man,  the  cerebrum,  the  seat  of 
reflection,  overshadows  the  entire  nervous  system,  and 
assumes  a  proportion  at  once  and  wholly  beyond  what  we 
elsewhere  meet  with  even  in  the  Mammalia.  The  Quadru- 
mana,  which  are  nearest  to  man  in  size  and  organization, 
have  a  volume  of  brain  little  more  than  one  third  of  that 
which  belong  to  him.  A  slight  falling  off  —  that  is,  slight 
in  comparison  with  the  difference  which  separates  man  from 
the  animals  which  approach  nearest  him  —  in  the  human 
brain,  occasions  idiocy.  The  rational  powers,  as  they  are 
found  in  him,  cannot  be  maintained  in  their  normal  action 
with  materially  less  nervous  concentration  and  power. 

If  there  is  any  significance  in  these  facts,  they  must  in¬ 
dicate  a  kind  and  grade  of  faculties  very  different  in  the 
lowest  from  those  in  the  highest  forms  of  life ;  they  prepare 
us  to  expect  diversities  which  amount  to  a  distinction  in 
kind  rather  than  to  one  of  degree.  Such  distinction  the 
view  we  have  presented  recognizes.  From  a  purely  nervous, 
unconscious,  automatic  control,  we  pass  up  through  instinct, 
the  connections  of  association  in  the  senses  and  memory,  to 
the  truly  rational  and  reflective  processes  which  characterize 
man,  and  closely  subject  the  whole  physical  system  to  their 
control.  On  the  view  that  these  reflective  activities  are 
shared  by  animals,  and  are  evinced  in  part  by  what  is  termed 
instinet,  complete  confusion  is  introduced  ;  there  is  little  or 
no  correspondence  in  powers  with  the  serial  development 
of  the  nervous  system  through  which  these  powers  are  ex¬ 
pressed.  To  make  this  point  plain,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
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draw  attention  to  the  wonderful  instinctive  development 
of  the  lower  animals ;  a  fact  not  in  the  least  perplexing  if 
instinct  is  allied  to  nervous  organic  action,  but  one  very 
troublesome  if  it  is  at  all  of  the  nature  of  rcllcction.  The 
lower  animals  would  thus  become,  in  many  cases,  the  most 
thoughtful  and  rational  of  the  entire  kingdom,  and  our 
pyramid  would  rest  as  often  on  its  apex  as  its  base. 

Our  first  illustration  is  the  hermit  crab  and  cloak  anemone. 
The  habits  of  the  crab  arc  curious  and  quite  to  the  point, 
but  somewhat  less  so  than  the  relation  of  the  two  animals  to 
each  otlier.  The  hermit  crab  avails  itself  of  the  shells  of 
other  animals,  and  frequently  migrates  from  one  to  another 
as  the  old  home  becomes  too  small  for  him,  or  a  new  one 
promises  more  convenience.  “  A  pretty  little  zoophyte,  the 
cloak  anemone,  loves  to  live  with  the  hermit,  and  exhibits 
sympathies  almost  inexplicable.  In  aquariums,  this  anemone 
attaches  itself  almost  always  to  the  shell  which  serves  as  the 
dwelling  of  the  crustacean  ;  and  it  may  be  looked  upon  as 
certain  that  where  the  hermit  is  there  will  the  anemone  be 
found.  These  two  creatures  seem  to  live  in  perfect  and 
intelligent  harmony  together,  for  Mr.  Gossc’s  observations 
establish  the  existence  of  a  cordial  and  reciprocal  affection 
between  them.  This  learned  and  intelligent  observer  de¬ 
scribes  the  proceedings  of  a  hermit  which  required  a  new 
habitation  ;  we  saw  it  detach,  in  the  most  delicate  but  effec¬ 
tive  manner,  its  dear  companion,  the  anemone,  from  the  old 
shell,  transport  it  with  every  care  and  precaution,  and  place 
it  comfortably  upon  the  new  shell,  and  then  with  its  large 
pincers  give  to  its  well-beloved  many  little  taps,  as  if  to  fix 
it  there  the  more  quickly.” 

This  account  in  “  The  Ocean  World  ”  is  followed  by  this 
observation  taken,  with  evident  approval,  from  Gosse :  “  Is 
there  not  here  much  more  than  what  our  modern  physiolo¬ 
gists  call  automatic  movements,  the  results  of  reflex  sensorial 
action  ”  ?  “  The  more  I  study  the  lower  animals,  the  more 

firmly  am  I  persuaded  of  the  existence  in  them  of  psychical 
faculties,  such  as  consciousness,  intelligence,  skill,  and  choice ; 
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and  that  even  in  those  forms  in  which  as  yet  no  nervous 
centres  have  been  detected.”  This  seems  to  us  well  nigh  a 
reductio  ad  ahsurdum.  We  are  to  credit  animals  with  a 
high  type  of  intelligence  which  possess  no  known  nervous 
centres.  Brain  would  seem  quite  a  superfluity  on  this  view. 

A  second  illustration  is  furnished  us  by  Kirby  and  Spence 
from  a  more  advanced  form  of  life :  “  Tlie  web  of  a  house- 
spider  will,  with  occasional  repairs,  serve  for  a  considerable 
period  ;  but  the  nets  of  the  geometric  spiders  are,  in  favorable 
weather,  renewed  either  wholly,  or  at  least  their  concentric 
circles,  every  twenty-four  hours,  even  when  not  apparently 
injured.  This  diflcrence  in  the  operations  of  the  two  tribes 
depends  upon  a  very  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  confor¬ 
mation  of  their  snares.  The  threads  of  the  house-spider’s 
web  arc  all  of  the  same  kind  of  silk ;  and  flies  are  caught 
ill  them  from  their  claws  becoming  entangled  in  the  fine 
meshes  which  form  the  texture.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
net  of  the  garden  spider  is  composed  of  two  distinct  kinds 
of  silk ;  that  of  the  radii  not  adhesive,  that  of  the  circles 
extremely  viscid.  The  cause  of  this  difference,  which,  when 
it  is  considered  that  both  sorts  of  silk  proceed  from  the  same 
instrument,  is  truly  wonderful,  may  be  readily  perceived. 
If  you  examine  a  newly  formed  net  with  a  microscope,  you 
will  find  that  the  threads  composing  the  outline  and  the 
radii  arc  simple,  those  of  the  circles  closely  studded  with 
minute  dew-like  globules,  which,  from  the  elasticity  of  the 
thread,  are  easily  separated  from  each  other.  That  these 
arc  in  fact  globules  of  viscid  gum  is  proved  by  their  adhering 
to  the  finger  and  retaining  dust  thrown  upon  the  net,  while 
the  unadhesive  radii  and  exterior  threads  remain  unsoiled. 
It  is  these  gummed  threads  alone  which  retain  the  insects 
that  fly  into  the  net ;  and,  as  they  lose  their  viscid  properties 
by  the  action  of  the  air,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
frequently  renewed.”  The  account  then  proceeds  to  state 
a  fact  already  referred  to,  “  that  if  the  weather  be  about  to 
be  variable,  wet,  and  stormy,  the  main  threads  which  support 
the  net  will  be  certainly  short ;  but  if  fine,  settled  weather 
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be  on  the  point  of  commencing,  these  threads  will  be  as 
invariably  very  long.”  Here,  again,  on  the  view  that 
thoughtful  action  is  involved,  we  have  very  high  results 
assigned  to  a  relatively  low  organization.  Tlie  difficulty  of 
the  theory  is  increased  by  two  facts ;  first,  that  human  in¬ 
telligence  does  not  suffice  to  predict  the  weather  except 
within  narrow  limits,  and  in  a  very  uncertain  way ;  these 
little  creatures  are  therefore  sharper  in  their  discernment, 
and  more  correct  in  their  judgments,  in  one  direction  at 
least,  than  are  men.  Human  powers  handle  awkwardly  the 
problem  they  are  said  to  solve  so  invariably.  We  run  to 
our  barometer  and  back  again  to  our  observations  with 
great  perplexity,  and  are  at  last  overtaken  by  a  sad  mis¬ 
take.  If  the  spider  does  this  thing  by  reason,  let  us  do 
homage  to  our  betters.  Again,  this  instinct  or  intelligence 
of  the  geometric  spider  would  but  partially  avail  without 
the  organic  power  to  provide  two  kinds  of  silk.  The  very 
fact  of  such  a  constitution  seems  to  imply  the  necessity  of 
an  immediate,  constitutional  use  of  the  power. 

This  genus  might  afford  many  like  illustrations.  We  add 
but  one,  the  construction  of  her  retreat  under  water  by  the 
amphibious  spider :  “  First,  she  spins  loose  threads  in  various 
directions  attached  to  tlie  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  which 
may  be  called  the  frame-work  of  her  chamber,  and  over 
them  she  spreads  a  transparent  varnisli  resembling  liquid 
glass,  which  issues  from  the  middle  of  her  spinners,  and 
which  is  so  clastic  that  it  is  capable  of  great  expansion  arid 
contraction  ;  and  if  a  hole  be  made  in  it,  it  immediately 
closes  again.  Next,  she  spreads  over  her  belly  a  pellicle  of 
the  same  material,  and  ascends  to  the  surface.  The  precise 
mode  in  which  she  transfers  a  bubble  of  air  beneath  this 
pellicle  is  not  accurately  known  ;  but  from  an  observation 
made  by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  little  work  from  which 
this  account  is  abstracted,  he  concludes  that  she  draws  the 
air  into  her  body  by  the  anus,  which  she  presents  to  the 
surface  of  the  pool,  and  then  pumps  it  out  from  an  opening 
at  the  base  of  the  belly  between  the  pellicle  and  that  part 
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of  the  body,  the  hairs  of  which  keep  it  extended.  Clothed 
with  this  aerial  mantle,  which,  to  the  spectator,  seems  formed 
of  resplendent  quicksilver,  she  plunges  to  the  bottom,  and, 
with  as  much  dexterity  as  a  chemist  transfers  gas  with  a 
gas-holder,  introduces  her  bubble  of  air  beneath  the  roof 
prepared  for  its  reception.  This  manoeuvre  she  repeats  ten 
or  twelve  times,  until  at  lengtli  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  she  has  transported  as  much  air  as  suffices  to  expand 
her  apartment  to  its  intended  extent,  and  now  finds  herself 
in  possession  of  a  little  aerial  edifice,  I  had  almost  said  an 
enchanted  palace,  affording  her  a  commodious  and  dry 
retreat  in  the  very  midst  of  the  water.”  The  same  observa¬ 
tion  again  holds.  This  wonderful  skill  is  developed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  peculiar  organic  powers,  without  which  it  would 
have  no  basis  of  operation,  and  with  which  it  easily  becomes 
a  straightforward  physical  necessity. 

Bees,  scarcely  midway  in  nervous  organization,  also  exhibit, 
as  we  all  know,  very  varied  and  wonderful  instincts.  These 
pertain,  not  only  to  individual  wants  and  actions,  but  to  the 
establishment  and  orderly  maintenance  of  a  large  and  complex 
community.  Kirby  and  Spence  indicate  some  sixty  instincts 
as  involved  in  these  results.  Some  of  these  are  of  so  won¬ 
derful  a  character  that  we  are  compelled  to  choose  between 
a  high  order  of  intelligence  and  a  large  element  of  this  direct, 
organic  action  known  as  instinct.  The  mathematical  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  comb,  taxing  man’s  later  acquisitions  for  their 
entire  comprehension ;  the  ease  with  which  the  irregular 
conditions  incident  to  a  change  of  direction  are  met  in  its 
structure ;  the  treatment  of  queens  and  drones,  and  the 
provision  made  for  the  production  of  queens ;  the  orderly 
performance  of  labor ;  the  defences  against  enemies,  and  the 
directness  with  which  the  bee  returns  from  any  point  to  the 
hive,  exhibit  faculties  second  to  none  in  vigor  and  precision. 
If  these,  therefore,  are  of  a  primarily  rational  order,  what 
are  we  to  think  ?  Certainly,  that  the  highest  nervous  or¬ 
ganizations  have  but  slight  advantage  over  the  lowest. 

Moreover,  we  here  again  meet  the  two  objections:  The 
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knowledge  of  the  bee  at  certain  points  transcends  that  of 
ordinary  reason.  Men  have  no  such  apprehension  of  direo- 
tions  as  the  bee  exhibits.  They  cannot  imitate  its  celerity 
and  certainty  of  movement.  Again,  the  whole  organism  of 
the  bee  fits  it  to  gather  honey,  collect  pollen,  form  the  comb, 
varnish  it,  solder  the  angles  of  the  cells  with  propolis,  and 
provide  a  peculiar  food  for  the  grubs.  Without  certain 
organic  powers,  tendencies,  the  whole  domestic  economy  of 
these  insects  would  be  impossible. 

We  bring  forward  one  more  example,  from  a  much  higher 
form  of  development,  that  of  the  beaver.  Among  the 
striking  facts  on  which  Mr.  Morgan  predicates  an  intelligence 
in  this  animal  allied  to  that  of  man,  is  its  frequent  construc¬ 
tion  of  canals  hundreds  of  feet  in  length  for  the  easy  trans¬ 
portation  of  its  stores.  Exactly  what  degree  and  form  of 
knowing  does  this  author  suppose  to  be  involved  in  this  act? 
Men  construct  water-channels  with  every  variety  of  thought¬ 
fulness.  The  child,  playing  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  may 
form  such  a  channel  by  simply  drawing  the  hand  onward  in 
the  sand  as  the  water  follows  it.  Many  men  construct  a 
ditch  with  much  the  same  measure  of  sagacity.  Others, 
with  exact  estimates  and  careful  measurements  lay  under 
contribution  the  higlier  mathematics,  and,  in  the  instruments 
used,  the  best  mechanical  skill  of  their  times.  Which  degree 
of  intelligence  are  we  to  attribute  to  the  beavers  in  their 
canals  ?  Are  they  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  entire  knowledge 
which  men  may  expend  on  such  constructions,  or  only  of 
that  degree  which  in  cases  of  least  thought  they  employ? 
Sound  reasoning  must  say  the  least  sufficient  cause  is  the 
cause.  If,  however,  another  form  of  knowledge,  diverse 
from  that  involved  in  reflection,  is  ade(iuate  to  the  result, 
and  more  in  keeping  with  the  entire  habit  and  relations  of 
the  animal,  we  have  even  better  grounds  for  assigning  this 
as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  facts  than  those  which  have 
just  led  us  to  refer  them  to  the  lowest  grade  of  rational 
power  capable  of  the  achievement.  Both  views  admit  intel¬ 
ligence  ;  the  difference  between  them  lies  in  the  kind  and 
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grade  of  intelligence.  The  same  reason  which  should  compel 
Mr.  Morgan  to  assign  to  the  beaver  the  least  measure  of  hu¬ 
man  forethought  possible  to  the  result,  also  leads  us  to  assign 
another  grade  of  powers,  with  this  additional  advantage,  that 
consistency  and  proportion  in  the  entire  life  of  the  beaver 
are  thereby  better  preserved,  and  that  a  “  brain  without 
convolutions”  is  distinguished  in  its  action  from  one  pos¬ 
sessing  them  in  the  highest  degree. 

Mr.  Morgan,  in  urging  the  intelligence  of  the  higher 
animals,  tells  a  story  of  a  fox  to  this  effect :  It  found  ad¬ 
mission  by  a  narrow  hole  into  a  hennery.  Having  there 
gorged  itself  to  repletion,  it  was  unable  to  crawl  out  by  the 
way  at  wdiich  it  had  entered.  It  lay  down,  and  feigned 
death.  When  the  owner  entered,  it  was  picked  up  as  dead, 
carried  out,  and  thrown  downi.  The  moment  Reynard’s 
heart  yearned  for  had  come  ;  and  he  left  at  once.  This  nar¬ 
rative,  not  vouched  for  in  form  or  circumstance  as  one  of 
careful  personal  observation,  is  a  fair  example  of  many 
kindred  accounts.  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  reflection 
of  a  fox  who  entered  a  small  hole,  by  life-long  experiences 
knowing  the  necessity  of  a  safe  retreat,  and  yet  ate  to  that 
degree  of  fulness  that  he  was  unable  to  escape  ?  Was  such 
a  fox  as  that  able  to  anticipate  a  perfectly  new  exigency, 
and  provide  for  it  with  the  steadiness  and  sagacity  indicated  ? 
Are  we  really  bound  to  believe  that  he  did  not  exercise  the 
foresight  that  was  easy  and  natural,  and  did  exercise  that 
most  strange  and  anomalous ;  accomplishing  a  plan  difficult 
of  execution,  to  say  the  least,  to  human  intelligence  ?  Who 
is  to  assure  us  that  the  fox  did  not  fall  into  a  real  syncope 
from  which  the  jar  of  his  fall  restored  him  ?  The  easier  sup¬ 
position  should  at  least  have  place  before  the  more  difficult  one. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  defence  of  this  view  of 
instinct  and  animal  powers  now  presented,  we  have  said 
nothing  of  any  distinction  thereby  made  between  man  and 
the  classes  below  him.  We  have  drawn  no  argument  from 
this  consideration,  nor  sought  by  it  to  elicit  any  feeling. 
Indeed,  we  have  more  to  fear  than  to  hope  from  considera- 
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tions  of  this  character  in  a  fair,  quiet  discussion  of  the 
subject.  If  there  are  some  who  are  glad  of  the  establishment 
of  such  a  difference,  tliere  are  others  equally  influential  who 
are  determined  to  break  it  down.  We  have  presented  the 
argument,  therefore,  on  its  own  merit,  without  reference  to 
a  point  liable  to  disturb  the  candor  of  our  judgments. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  we  have  neither  in  instinct 
nor  its  explanation  invoked  the  aid  of  any  supernatural 
element.  This  form  of  action  is  as  normal,  as  much  within 
the  limits  of  the  constitution  to  which  it  belongs,  as  is  any 
portion  of  vital  phenomena.  If  the  connection  between 
states  and  actions  is  less  fixed  in  instinct  than  in  organic 
play,  it  is  not  less  certain  and  determinate.  Moreover,  this 
view  throws  all  the  facts  of  mental  and  nervous  life  into  real 
classes  —  classes  the  existence  of  whose  phenomena  must, 
on  any  tlieory,  be  allowed.  Whether  these  cover  the  exact 
facts  that  we  have  placed  under  them  may  be  doubted.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  there  is,  first,  a  direct  depen¬ 
dence  through  the  nervous  system  of  organic  conditions  and 
organic  play ;  secondly,  a  like  more  general  and  irregular 
dependence  between  certain  acts  and  the  physical  states 
that  accompany  them ;  thirdly,  an  immediate  control,  grounded 
in  appetite,  of  the  muscles  through  the  senses,  and,  conse¬ 
quent  thereon,  a  like  control  in  connection  with  the  asso¬ 
ciations  of  memory  ;  and,  fourthly,  a  higher  activity  under 
rational  ideas,  designated  by  us  as  thought.  The  last  of 
tliese  divisions  is,  indeed,  not  made  by  many.  The  re¬ 
maining  three  hardly  admit  of  denial.  But,  if  the  first  three 
are  allowed,  then  this  theory  evokes  no  new'  causes,  but 
classifies  all  the  facts  of  animal  life  with  admitted  facts. 

It  should  not  be  said  that  we  withhold  intelligence  from 
the  brute.  We  grant  him  intelligence  of  a  given  grade  and 
kind,  and  intelligence,  moreover,  capable  of  some  results 
hardly  to  be  reached  by  reflection,  and  presenting  a  cer¬ 
tainty  and  precision  of  action  unknown  to  tardy  thought. 
When  we  say  that  the  animal  does  not  think,  we  use  lan¬ 
guage  in  a  somewhat  technical  and  limited  sense.  He  does 
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not  think,  according  to  our  idea  and  use  of  the  words.  Yet 
we  have  granted  essentially  that  form  of  intelligence  which 
is  all  that  a  large  and  increasing  class  of  philosophers  are 
willing  to  allow  to  man.  If  man  is  destitute  of  intuitive 
ideas,  then  he  occupies  the  exact  position  we  have  assigned 
the  brute,  and  is  no  better  furnished  than  he.  Surely,  it 
should  be  sufficient  to  give  the  animal  kingdom  all  that  such 
men  as  Mill,  Spencer,  Bain,  are  willing  to  grant  to  man.  If 
we  still  withhold  the  word  thought,  it  is  because  we  do  not 
believe  that  thought,  strictly  so  called,  is  possible  on  this 
narrow  basis.  Man  possesses  what  the  brute  possesses,  and 
in  kind  it  is  in  the  one  exactly  what  it  is  in  the  other.  The 
lower  powers  have  not  the  same  scope  in  human  life,  because 
they  are  in  a  measure  displaced  and  overshadowed  by  the 
higher.  This  question  demands  for  its  discussion  as  thorough 
a  mastery  of  psychology  as  of  zoology ;  and  we  submit,  there¬ 
fore,  what  we  have  said  as  much  to  those  who  know  man  as 
to  those  who  know  all  save  man. 

This  Article  had  been  prepared  before  the  publication  of 
“  The  Descent  of  Man,”  by  Darwin.  As  that  work  discuss'es 
the  relation  of  human  and  brute  powers,  expressing  the 
views  of  a  large  school  of  modern  scientists,  it  commands 
attention.  It  presents,  however,  no  new  grounds,  and  no 
sufficient  reasons  on  which  to  modify  the  views  we  have  now 
put  forth.  Darwin  gives  the  following  instance,  as  striking 
as  any  of  those  offered  by  him,  of  the  intelligence  of  brutes : 
“  Mr.  Colquhoun  winged  two  wild-ducks,  which  fell  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  stream ;  his  retriever  tried  to  bring  ovei 
both  at  once,  but  could  not  succeed  ;  he  then,  though  never 
known  before  to  ruffle  a  feather,  deliberately  killed  one, 
brought  over  the  other,  and  returned  for  the  dead  bird.” 
The  question  in  this  and  like  cases  is,  what  is  the  character 
of  the  mental  phenomena  that  accompanies  the  action :  are 
they  reflective — linked  by  thought ;  or  are  they  associative  — 
linked  by  experience  ?  We  think  the  last.  Darwin  must, 
to  make  them  examples  in  point,  affirm  the  first.  We  do 
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not  believe  that  the  retriever  reflected :  “  I  cannot  carry  over 
both  birds,  I  must  therefore  kill  one,  and  then  return  for 
it.”  This  rather  was  the  form  of  the  facts :  it  tried  to  bring 
both,  found  itself  unable,  and,  with  the  force  of  life-long 
associations,  as  the  bird  was  ready  to  escape,  closed  its  jaws 
upon  it  rather  than  lose  it.  What  we  deny  to  the  state  of 
mind  in  this  dog,  and  in  other  like  cases,  is  what  may  be 
termed  thoughtful  perspective  ;  we  substitute  for  it  immediate 
association,  as  the  entire  form  of  life  in  brutes  is  more  con¬ 
sistent  with  this  view ;  and,  moreover,  we  are  not  to  attribute 
higher  powers  as  long  as  those  more  primitive  and  simple 
can  explain  the  facts.  Suppose  a  carpenter,  perfectly  con¬ 
versant  with  the  business,  to  be  engaged  in  sorting  mixed 
lumber,  laying  it  aside  for  various  purposes.  The  labor 
would  proceed  for  the  most  part  without  definite  considera¬ 
tion,  under  fixed  automatic  associations,  leaving  the  mind 
ill  a  large  measure  vacant  for  thought  proper.  The  requisite 
conclusions  follow  instantly  on  vision,  liaving  been  made 
familiar  by  long  practice.  Deliberate  tliouglit  arises  only 
now  and  then,  made  requisite  by  some  piece  less  obviously 
apt  for  any  purpose.  Thus  the  brute,  by  the  established  con¬ 
nections  of  his  past  experience,  unites  appropriate  action  to 
given  conditions,  without  halting  for  the  distinct  recognition 
of  either,  or  reflection  upon  them.  His  states  and  actions 
lie  together,  like  colors  on  the  canvass,  and  it  is  only  the 
rational  mind  in  looking  upon  them  that  interjects  the  per¬ 
spective  spaces  of  thought. 

That  the  mental  state  of  the  mere  animal  is  expressed  by 
these  direct  connections  is  shown  by  its  inability  to  acquire 
or  use  language.  Language  springs  from  a  perception  of 
relations,  and  is  made  necessary  by  the  effort  to  distinguish 
and  retain  them.  No  brute  can  be  produced  that  uses  lan¬ 
guage  in  this  its  thoughtful  aspect ;  and  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  brutes  are  without  thoughts,  in  this  strict  sense.  The 
brute  is  not  held  back  from  expression  by  the  want  of  vocal 
organs.  These,  in  some  cases,  could  be  cultivated,  and  in 
other  cases  this  want  might  be  supplied.  He  does  not  speak, 
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because  the  subjective  ground  and  occasion  of  speech  are 
lacking.  The  feelings  of  the  brute  are  called  forth  by  objects 
of  sense,  and  find  expression  in  the  presence  of  those  objects ; 
but  not  discerning  relations,  possessed  of  no  abstract  ideas, 
it  finds  no  occasion  for  an  arbitrary  sign  with  which  to  desig¬ 
nate  them.  The  simplest  sentences  at  once*  involve  these, 
and  therefore  are  never  constructed  by  the  brute.  The  dog 
is  emotionally  cognizant  of  the  absence  of  his  master,  and 
sends  up  the  wailing  howl ;  but  he  does  not  say  to  himself. 
My  master  is  absent,  and  thus  lias  no  occasion  to  say  it  to 
another.  If  he  did,  recognizing  the  relations  of  time  and 
space,  utter  the  thought  to  himself,  he  would  certainly  find 
the  need  and  the  method  of  uttering  it  to  another.  We  help 
the  brute  in  vain  to  language,  because  iu  his  use  of  vocal 
sounds  he  is  stepping  into  the  air  :  no  idea  steadies  the  mind 
for  a  second  stride. 

What  Darwin  says  of  the  moral  nature  discloses  in  the 
clearest  light  the  wide  chasm  between  the  two  views.  His 
purpose  is  to  show,  that  the  rudiments  of  all  rational  powers 
are  found  in  the  highest  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom — that 
the  faculties  of  brutes  are  in  kind  those  of  men.  He  estab¬ 
lishes  his  conclusion,  however,  not  by  elevating  the  brute, 
but  by  degrading  man  ;  not  by  disclosing  the  truly  rational 
element  in  those  powers,  but  by  hiding  it  in  these.  If  our 
moral  nature  is  nothing  more  than  the  present  and  hereditary 
force  of  conventional  views  of  private  and  public  utility,  then 
certainly  we  are  content  to  find  its  rudiments  in  the  dog. 
We  disagree  with  Darwin,  not  in  making  brutes  lower  than 
he  does,  but  in  making  men  much  higher.  His  philosophy 
is  Spencerian,  and,  with  due  deference  to  the  talent  ex¬ 
pended  upon  it,  we  believe  radically  wrong.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  brief  space  devoted  to  it,  Darwin  assumes  the 
essential  unity  of  faculties  in  man  and  the  brute ;  and  his 
theory  of  the  origin  of  species  postulates  a  oneness  in  kind 
of  their  endowments.  This  conclusion,  a  careful  examination 
of  all  the  facts,  we  believe,  will  more  and  more  discredit.  To 
this  result  a  clear  recognition  of  instinct  as  a  normal,  con¬ 
stitutional  force  decidedly  tends. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  DIVINE  AGENCY  IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENT,  ADm"- 
ISTRATION  AND  TRIUMPH  OF  CHRIST’S  KINGDOM. 

BY  SAMUEL  HARRIS,  PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY,  YALE  COLLEGE, 

The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  originated  and  advanced  by 
the  spontaneous  development  of  humanity  ;  but  a  redeeming 
power  comes  down  upon  humanity  from  God,  and  enters 
into  human  history  as  an  always-working  energy,  quickening 
men  to  spiritual  life  and  transforming  society  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  This  thought  is  repugnant  to  the  ration¬ 
alism  and  naturalism  of  this  age ;  but  it  is  distinctive  and 
essential  in  Christianity,  and  must  be  recognized  in  any 
truly  rational  philosophy  of  human  history.  It  is  the  subject 
which  is  now  to  be  considered :  The  Divine  Agency  in 
the  Establishment,  Administration,  and  Triumph  of  Christ’s 
Kingdom. 

The  historical  course  of  the  divine  action  in  redemption, 
as  set  forth  in  the  scriptures,  is  familiar,  and  needs  only  to  be 
indicated.  The  divine  energy  of  redemption  enters  human 
history  at  its  very  beginning  and  declares  itself  in  promise. 
It  appears  in  the  call  of  Abraham  and  the  promise  to  all  the 
world  through  his  seed,  giving  a  distinct  organization  to 
God’s  kingdom  in  the  call  of  a  chosen  people,  to  be  his,  as 
the  prophets  continually  insist,  not  by  outward  descent,  but 
by  his  covenant  and  promise,  and  their  faith  and  obedience ; 
a  kingdom,  as  Paul  explicitly  demonstrates,  differing  in  form, 
but  the  same  in  essence  with  the  same  kingdom  as  it  after¬ 
wards  appeared  in  the  Christian  church.  Centuries  after 
the  call  of  Abraham  the  Jewish  state  appears,  itself  a  The¬ 
ocracy,  within  which  the  germinant  kingdom  is  secluded  and 
protected,  as  a  chestnut  in  its  prickly  bur,  until  it  is  ready 
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to  drop  and  become  the  germ  of  a  great  tree.  Then  God 
is  in  Christ,  makes  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 
subdues  the  power  of  darkness  and  death,  and  makes  world¬ 
wide  the  power  of  attraction  by  which,  from  the  Saviour’s 
cross,  he  draws  all  men  to  himself.  This  saving  power  is 
perpetuated  in  the  Holy  Spirit  “  poured  out  on  all  flesh.” 
Christ  at  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high,  administers 
his  kingdom  by  the  invisible  agency  of  the  life-giving  Spirit. 
By  this  the  energy  of  redeeming  grace  widens  its  scope, 
intensifies  its  action,  multiplies  its  agencies,  and  makes  itself 
more  and  more  manifest  as  a  spiritual  power  established  in 
human  history,  quickening  a  spiritual  church,  directing 
human  thought  and  action,  guiding  the  forces  of  civilization, 
and  transforming  society  into  Christ’s  kingdom.  Finally, 
Christ  will  come  a  second  time  to  judgment  and  will  present 
his  kingdom,  completed  and  glorious,  to  the  Father. 

Here  is  a  divine  action  running  through  human  history, 
working  the  redemption  of  man  from  sin.  We  will  confine 
our  attention  to  some  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
divine  agency  in  the  establishment,  administration,  and 
triumph  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 

I.  The  Divine  Agency  is  Historical. 

Here  is  the  starting-point  of  the  difference  between 
Christianity  and  Rationalism. 

Christianity,  being  essentially  redemption,  is  necessarily 
historical.  It  is  the  promised  Christ  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  living  Christ  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Christ  reigning 
and  life-giving  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  Christianity, 
therefore,  is  not  primarily  doctrine,  but  history ;  not  phi¬ 
losophy  or  ethics,  but  the  historical  action  of  divine  love 
redeeming  man  from  sin.  It  is  history  in  the  past,  life- 
giving  energy  in  the  present,  promise  for  the  future. 

Rationalism,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  doctrine  that  human 
reason,  without  supernatural  intervention,  is  sufficient  for 
all  man’s  spiritual  needs.  God  moves  above  and  before  man 
in  the  undeviating  and  majestic  movement  of  nature.  Man 
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stands  beneath,  gazes  on  the  grand  panorama,  and  learns  all 
respecting  God  that  is  needful  for  his  spiritual  welfare. 

Rationalism  is  in  agreement  with  Christianity  in  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  spirituality  and  personality  of  man,  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  man  with  reason,  by  which  philosophy  is  possible, 
the  existence  of  a  personal  God  and  of  his  moral  government. 
In  the  same  particulars  rationalism  is  in  antagonism  to  the 
naturalism  which  resolves  mind  into  physiological  phenomena, 
and  thought  and  volition  into  forms  of  mechanical  force, 
which  confines  the  sphere  of  inquiry  to  phenomena  and  their 
uniform  sequences,  which  denies  that  man  is  “  the  interpreter 
of  nature,”  able  to  explain  its  phenomena  by  their  rational 
principles,  laws,  and  ends,  and  which  acknowledges  no  personal 
God.  Christianity  presupposes  theism  and  all  the  moral 
and  religious  truths  which  reason  discovers.  In  respect  to 
these  truths  it  is  not  antagonistic  to  rationalism,  but  takes 
them  up  into  itself.  Christianity  is  itself  the  true  ration¬ 
alism,  because  it  presupposes  all  the  religious  and  moral 
truths  which  reason  discovers,  and  because  it  claims  to  be 
itself  the  rational  explanation  of  the  facts  of  man’s  nature 
and  history.  Christianity  has  no  conflict  with  reason  ;  it  is 
in  itself  the  highest  rationality,  and  it  always  appeals  to 
reason  as  the  arbiter  of  its  own  claims. 

Notwithstanding  this  agreement,  rationalism  is  in  sharp 
contrast  with  Christianity.  It  teaches  that  the  knowledge 
of  God  gained  by  human  reason  from  the  divine  action  in 
nature  is  sufficient  for  man’s  welfare.  The  difficulty  with 
man  is,  therefore,  his  ignorance,  not  his  sin.  He  needs 
instruction,  not  redemption.  He  is  himself  the  originator 
of  his  own  progress  and  perfection ;  and  intellectual  ac¬ 
quisition  and  culture  make  the  only  factor  in  human  progress. 
Man  is  to  think  himself  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Ration¬ 
alism,  therefore,  is  abstract  and  speculative,  not  historical. 
It  is  a  philosophy.  It  coincides  with  dogmatism  in  insisting 
on  intellectual  belief  of  doctrine  rather  than  on  spiritual  life ; 
its  gospel,  its  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  will  be  found  some¬ 
where  in  metaphysical  speculation.  Hence  it  rejects  Chris- 
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tianity,  and  becomes  antagonistic  to  it.  It  values  Christianity 
only  as  Christianity  enunciates  ethical  and  philosophical 
truths,  not  as  the  historical  action  of  God’s  redeeming  grace. 
The  permanent  in  it  is  the  abstract  truths,  common  to  the 
religions  and  philosophies  of  the  world.  The  historical  facts 
arc  transient  and  unimportant.  Jesus  sinks  to  the  level  of 
Socrates  and  Confucius.  When  we  have  extracted  from  his 
story  the  truths  which  he  taught,  the  history  may  be  thrown 
away,  as  a  merchant  throws  away  the  broken  boxes  after  the 
goods  are  taken  out,  or  as  a  chemist  destroys  a  plant  in 
distilling  from  it  a  drop  of  essential  oil. 

The  chief  priests  and  elders  had  the  effrontery  to  say 
before  the  crucified  Jesus :  “  Let  him  now  come  down  from 
the- cross,  and  we  will  believe  him.”  Let  him  leave  the 
sacrifice  of  redemption  unfinished,  and  conform  to  our  ideas 
of  the  Messiah,  and  we  will  receive  him.  The  same  is  tlie 
challenge  of  the  rationalist  to-day :  “  Come  down  from  the 
cross ;  cease  to  offer  thyself  as  the  world’s  Redeemer  and 
Lord ;  accept  our  ideas,  and  present  thyself  as  one  of  the 
philosophers,  —  as  one  of  us,  for  we  also  are  philosophers,  — 
and  we  will  receive  thee.  Humanity  is  wiser  than  any  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  and  we  have  the  light  of  nineteen  centuries  which 
thou  hadst  not,  and  have  surveyed  all  the  philosophies  and 
religions  of  the  world,  of  which  thou  wast  ignorant.  Abandon 
the  pretence  tliat  thou  art  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  and 
we  will  receive  thee  among  the  enlightened  minds  of  human 
history,  such  as  we  are.”  There  is  a  spice  of  self-appreciation 
here  analogous  to  that  which  Goethe  hits  in  his  epig]-aiu  on 
the  pantheist :  “  What  is  the  use  of  your  jeers  about  the  All 
and  the  One  ?  The  professor  is  a  person  ;  God  is  not.”  ^ 

Rationalism,  allying  itself  with  Christianity  in  opposition 
to  naturalism,  aims  to  establish  intermediate  between  the 
two  a  rest  for  the  intellect  and  the  heart.  But,  denying 
historical  redemption,  by  the  necessity  of  its  own  principles 
'  it  gravitates  steadily  towards  naturalism ;  it  builds  its  half¬ 
way  house  within  the  line  of  perpetual  frost,  and  the  glacier 

1  Werke  i.  p.  198.  Spriichc  in  Reimcn. 
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on  which  the  structure  rests  bears  it  steadily  downwards, 
and  buries  its  fragments  in  the  fields  of  eternal  ice.  It 
needs  but  a  slight  scrutiny  to  demonstrate  this  tendency; 
for  rationalism  involves  irreconcilable  inconsistencies,  and 
does  not  admit  a  logically  complete  and  systematic  statement. 

1.  In  rejecting  miracles  on  the  ground  of  their  impossi¬ 
bility,  it  is  precluded  from  admitting  the  existence  of  a 
personal  God. 

A  miracle  is  always  possible,  if  there  is  a  personal  God. 
Tliis  J.  S.  Mill  affirms :  “  A  miracle  is  no  contradiction  to 
the  law  of  cause  and  efiect ;  it  is  a  new  effect,  supposed  to 
be  produced  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  cause.  Of  tlie 
adequacy  of  that  cause,  if  it  exists,  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
and  the  only  antecedent  improbability  which  can  be  ascribed 
to  the  miracle  is  the  improbability  tliat  any  such  cause  had 
existence  in  the  case.”  ^  The  argument  against  miracles 
founded  on  their  impossibility  has  force  only  as  part  of  a 
naturalism  which  rejects  God.  Trench  compares  it  to  the 
giant  Antaeus,  “  unconquerable  so  long  as  permitted  to  rest 
on  the  earth  out  of  which  it  sprung,  but  easily  destroyed 
when  once  it  is  lifted  into  a  higher  world.”  ^  Rationalism, 
assuming  as  an  axiom  the  impossibility  of  a  miracle,  suddenly 
drops  into  naturalism. 

2.  The  same  tendency  is  inherent  in  the  rationalistic 
doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  of  human  reason.  God  acts  in 
nature.  Man,  observing  God’s  action  in  nature,  attains 
knowledge  of  him,  and  that  knowledge  is  sufficient  for  man’s 
spiritual  welfare. 

But  here  is  a  God  submerged  in  nature,  imprisoned  in  its 
uniform  and  necessary  sequences,  incapable  of  acting  outside 
of  nature  to  quicken  by  his  grace  the  heart  of  man.  God  is 
shut  out  from  man,  and  cannot  communicate  his  grace.  Man 
is  shut  out  from  God,  and  cannot  commune  with  him.  Prayer 
becomes  impossible  ;  for  it  cannot  alter  the  fixed  courses  of 
nature,  in  which  alone  God  can  act.  The  familiar  illustra¬ 
tion  is,  as  a  man  in  a  boat  by  pulling  on  a  line  may  draw 

1  Logic,  p.  376.  2  Miracles,  p.  62. 
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himself  towards  the  wharf,  but  cannot  draw  tlio  wharf 
towards  him,  so  prayer  may  lift  the  soul  towards  God,  but 
cannot  draw  God  to  the  soul.  But,  if  so,  an  honest  man 
will  cease  to  pray.  He  will  not  practise  on  himself  by 
offering  petitions  which  he  knows  God  cannot  answer, 
merely  by  these  spiritual  gymnastics  to  gain  strength  to  his 
own  soul.  It  will  be  replied  that  the  worshipper  will  con¬ 
form  his  worship  to  his  belief,  and  omit  all  petition.  What, 
then,  is  left  ?  Thanksgiving  ?  But  he  has  received  no  grace 
from  God ;  his  own  reason  is  sufficient  for  his  spiritual 
needs.  Confession  ?  But  God  gives  neither  pardon  for  the 
past  nor  grace  for  the  future.  What,  then,  is  the  worship  ? 
An  empty  rhapsody,  a  pale  meditation.  But  this  conception 
of  God  takes  from  meditation  itself  its  warmth  and  power. 
If  he  heeds  not  your  prayers,  he  equally  heeds  not  your 
meditation.  You  pour  your  confessions  and  praises  into 
empty  space,  not  into  the  heart  of  God.  You  have  funda¬ 
mentally  changed  the  Christian  conception  of  God.  He  is 
no  longer  a  Father  and  Redeemer,  with  heart  warm  to  help 
his  supplicating  creatures,  but  a  stone  colossus,  moving  no 
finger  in  sympathy  for  his  wretched  creatures,  who  cling 
with  their  tears  and  entreaties  to  his  stony  feet.  Nature  is 
above  God ;  and  wretched  men  cry  in  vain  to  insensate  forces 
that  cannot  hear,  to  unknowing  laws  that  cannot  answer,  to 
a  universal  mechanism  that  rolls  blindly  and  inevitably  by 
the  necessity  of  its  own  being. 

These  are  legitimate  inferences.  For  if  God,  transcending 
the  courses  of  nature,  acts  in  the  hearts  of  individuals  and 
in  the  courses  of  human  history,  communicating  his  sufficient 
grace  to  quicken  and  to  sanctify,  to  help  men  in  their  igno¬ 
rance,  their  sorrows,  and  their  work,  then  man’s  reason  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  sufficient  for  his  spiritual  needs;  but 
God’s  gracious  action,  coming  down  upon  humanity  and 
superadded  to  the  action  of  human  reason,  is  admitted. 
This  divine  action,  transcending  the  courses  of  nature,  is 
supernatural,  and  thus  is  open  to  the  objections  which  are 
urged  against  the  possibility  of  miracles.  Lastly,  this  gracious 
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action  of  God  is  necessarily  historical.  Rationalism  is  no 
longer  a  mere  philosophy,  a  mere  knowing ;  it  admits  the 
historical  element  as  really  as  Christianity,  and  must  pro¬ 
ceed  to  tell  us  what  and  when  and  where  this  supernatural 
action  is,  and  what  arc  its  historical  results. 

Rationalism,  in  some  of  its  forms,  admits  the  gracious 
action  of  God  on  the  hearts  of  individuals  and  in  human 
history.  It  even  claims  a  certain  superiority  ;  it  expresses 
impatience  with  Christianity,'  as  needlessly  bringing  the 
revelation  of  prophets  and  apostles  and  the  mediation  of 
Christ  between  man  and  God,  and  exalts  its  own  superiority 
as  teaching  the  immediate  communion  of  every  man  with 
God.  It  is  impatient  with  the  narrowness  which  limits 
inspiration  to  prophets  and  apostles,  and  vaunts  its  superi¬ 
ority  in  admitting  that  all  genius  is  inspired.  It  is  impatient 
with  the  exclusiveness  of  Christianity,  and  boasts  its  breadth 
in  accepting  tlie  truths  of  all  religions.  All  these  claims,  if 
clearly  scrutinized,  may  be  found  to  resolve  themselves  into 
naturalism.  If  not,  rationalism,  in  making  these  claims,  is 
inconsistent  witl>  itself. 

3.  The  fundamental  principle  of  rationalism  necessitates 
not  only  the  denial  of  redemption,  but  also  the  ignoring  of 
sin.  Since  reason  is  sufficient,  and  man’s  spiritual  welfare 
is  attained  by  knowledge,  the  evil  under  which  he  suffers  is 
not  sin,  but  ignorance,  and  wbat  he  needs  is  not  redemption, 
but  instruction.  Rationalism  is  now  claiming  to  be  the 
universal  religion,  dropping  the  historical  and  transitory, 
and  gathering  into  itself  tlie  truths  common  to  all  religions. 
But  all  religions  begin  in  tbe  sense  of  sin  and  the  conscious 
need  of  reconciliation  to  God.  Rationalism  excludes  these. 
Therefore,  instead  of  being  the  universal  religion,  it  is  not  a 
religion,  but  only  a  philosophy.  It  will  eventually  appear 
that  as  a  philosophy  it  is  a  philosophy  falsely  so  called. 
Finding  no  place  for  the  ideas  and  sentiments  essential  in 
all  religions,  it  fails  to  declare  the  full-orbed  truth  of  reason, 
and  usurps  the  title  of  rationalism.  It  is,  therefore,  inca¬ 
pacitated  to  give  a  permanent  resting-place  either  to  the 
intellect  or  the  heart. 
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We  come  back,  then,  to  our  starting-point,  that  GoU’s 
action  in  establishing  liis  kingdom  is  historical.  Any  divine 
action  which  is  to  be  a  power  of  renovation  must  be  per¬ 
formed  in  contact  with  man  and  in  the  courses  of  human 
history.  Otherwise  it  would  be  powerless  on  man  as  a  revo¬ 
lution  among  a  people  in  the  stars.  It  is  not  possible  to  say 
a  priori  that  the  divine  action  must  have  been  just  what  it 
is  recorded  in  the  Bible  to  have  been.  But,  if  God  is  to 
redeem  men  from  sin,  the  redemptive  action  must  enter 
human  history  at  some  point,  and  go  on  in  some  definite 
line  of  events  to  its  consummation.  Otherwise  the  facts  of 
redemption  and  of  sin  must  be  rejected ;  and  for  the  his¬ 
torical  redemption  must  be  substituted  the  bald  rationalistic 
idea  of  religion  as  a  knowledge  of  God  and  a  consciousness 
of  virtue,  and  of  man’s  suffieicncy  for  himself  to  realize  the 
highest  possibilities  of  his  being. 

Therefore  objections  against  the  scriptural  history  of  God’s 
action  in  redemption  are  equally  pertinent  against  any  other 
line  of  history  in  which  the  redemptive  action  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  have  proceeded.  If  they  have  any  force,  it  reaches 
to  the  extent  of  subverting  the  idea  of  redemption  as  con¬ 
trary  to  rcason,^and  impossible.  All  must  admit  that,  if  the 
Christian  history  of  redemption  is  false,  no  other  redemption 
lias  been  or  will  be  in  human  history,  and  the  very  idea  of 
redemption  must  be  abandoned.  Accordingly  Strauss  and 
other  rationalists  start  with  the  assumption  that  a  super¬ 
natural  and  historical  action  in  redemption  is  impossible. 
Their  historical  criticism  of  the  Gospels  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  narrative  of  redemption  is  true ; 
but,  assuming  its  falsity,  the  criticism  aims  only  to  explain 
how  the  wonderful  history  came  into  being  and  obtained 
credence,  and  what  residuum  of  merely  natural  events  may 
underlie  it.  It  is  a  point  gained  to  know  that  the  historico- 
critical  questions  are  secondary.  The  main  question  between 
the  rationalist  and  the  Christian  pertains  to  the  possibility 
of  redemption.  If  the  very  conception  of  redemption  in  any 
form  is  not  absurd,  the  historico-critical  objections  to  Chris- 
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tiiMiity  lose  their  force.  In  fact,  historical  criticism  then 
supports  Christianity.  For  the  unresol vable  difficulty  to 
the  rationalist  has  always  been,  that  both  the  external  and 
the  internal  supports  of  the  credibility  of  the  gospel  are  so 
strong  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  existence  of  these 
narratives,  and  their  acceptance  and  power,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  narrative  is  impossible. 

It  must  be  added  that  since  God’s  action  in  redemption  is 
in  human  history,  it  must  not  only  be  consonant  with  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  but  also  be  at  every  time 
and  place  consonant  with  the  existing  condition  of  the  minds 
on  which  it  acts.  If  God  acts  on  a  child  or  a  savage,  the 
action  can  be  effective  only  so  far  as  it  is  adapted  to  their 
capacity.  A  human  clement,  therefore,  enters  everywhere 
into  God’s  action  in  redemption,  limiting  its  action  and  mod¬ 
ifying  its  results.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose 
distinctly  to  state  this  principle. 

II.  God’s  Action  in  Redemption  involves  the  Miraculous. 

The  incarnation,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  the  Son 
of  God  are  miraculous.  These  are  essential  in  redemption. 
The  whole  conception  of  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom  im¬ 
plies  the  miraculous.  The  denial  of  miraefes  is  the  denial 
of  that  which  is  essential  in  Christianity.  The  attempt  to 
retain  Christianity  after  eliminating  all  that  is  miraculous 
is  futile.  If  the  residuum  of  speculative  and  ethical  truth 
may  be  called  a  system  of  religion,  it  certainly  has  no  claim 
to  be  called  Christianity,  and  those  who  receive  that  system 
have  no  claim  to  be  called  Cliristians. 

A  single  thought  on  this  great  subject  is  all  that  our  space 
permits.  It  is  involved  in  the  very  fact  of  sin  that  if  God  acts 
to  redeem  the  sinner,  the  action  must  be  special,  varying  from 
the  action  which  would  normally  have  expressed  the  divine 
perfections,  if  no  creature  had  ever  sinned,  and  varying  also 
from  the  normal  expression  of  the  divine  perfections  in  the 
punishment  of  sin.  This  speciality  of  the  divine  action 
seems  to  involve  all  that  is  essential  in  the  miraculous. 
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Tlie  idea  of  atonement,  as  averting  the  punishment,  which 
would  normally  express  the  divine  perfection,  by  a  divine 
action  which  equally  expresses  the  same  divine  perfection  in 
pardoning,  seems  to  include  within  itself  a  specialty  of  divine 
action  which  is  essentially  miraculous. 

The  same  specialty  of  the  divine  action  in  redemption 
appears  to  be  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  sin.  Jesus  says : 
“  If  any  man  will  do  his  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.” 
He  here  teaches  that  light  and  influence  sufficient  for  him 
whose  heart  is  right  are  insufficient  for  him  whose  heart  is 
wrong.  If  the  sinner  is  to  be  saved  from  sin,  the  redeeming 
energy  must  transcend  all  that  is  necessary  for  those  who  do 
not  sin.  The  abnormal  action  of  the  sinner  must  be  met  by 
extraordinary  action  of  God.  He  cannot  be  reclaimed  by 
the  same  action  of  God's  love  which  he  has  already  resisted 
in  his  transgression. 

The  great  revelation  of  nature  is  open  to  the  sinner  not 
less  than  to  those  who  have  not  sinned.  “  He  maketh  his 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good.”  God  reveals 
himself  to  sinners  as  really  as  to  the  righteous  in  their  own 
reason,  and  conscience,  and  spiritual  wants.  On  the  one  as 
really  as  the  other  shines  the  light  which  “  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world.”  To  sinless  ones  the 
external  revelation  becomes  an  inward  light.  The  spiritual 
mind  discerns  that  which  the  carnal  mind  knoweth  not. 
But  the  same  revelation  to  a  sinner  is  inadequate,  not 
through  a  defect  of  the  revelation,  but  through  the  blinding 
and  hardening  caused  by  sin.  The  light,  so  far  as  it  en¬ 
lightens  him,  is  a  lurid  illumination  of  his  guilt,  driving 
him  to  superstition.  His  degeneracy  is  not  through  the 
want  of  light,  but  through  the  power  of  sin  perverting  it. 
So  Paul  explicitly  teaches  in  the  opening  of  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans. 

Evidently,  then,  if  sinners  are  to  be  saved,  the  action  of 
God  in  saving  them  must  transcend  all  his  action  in  the 
uniform  sequences  of  nature,  and  through  the  human  reason 
and  conscience.  The  abnormal  condition  of  the  sinner 
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requires  special  action  of  God  for  his  redemption — action 
which  would  itself  be  abnormal  if  there  were  no  sin ;  and  is 
in  that  sense  a  suspension  of  uniform  law  ;  but  which  is  the 
normal  action  to  meet  abnormal  conditions.  And  this  is 
action  which  is  miraculous.  Miracle,  then,  is  involved  in 
the  very  idea  of  redemption.  And  the  abnormal  condition 
of  the  sinner  is  the  occasion  and  antecedent  probability  of 
the  special  and ‘therefore  miraculous  intervention  of  God  in 
redemption.  Miracles  are  reasonable  because  sin  is  unrea¬ 
sonable.  Miracles  are  normal  because  sin  is  abnormal. 

And  since  redemption  is  essentially  miraculous,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  determine  a  priori  how  far  or  in  what  ways  the 
redemptive  energy  entering  into  human  history  may  trans¬ 
cend  the  ordinary  sequences  of  nature,  and  no  objection 
against  any  miracle  recorded  in  the  Bible  is  valid  on  the 
ground  of  the  impossibility  or  antecedent  improbability  of 
miracles. 

The  argument  against  miracles  is,  therefore,  an  argument 
against  redemption,  and  finally  against  the  existence  of  sin, 
which  is  the  occasion  of  redemption.  Precisely  accordant 
lias  been  the  history  of  rationalism,  beginning  in  the  denial 
of  miracles,  proceeding  to  the  denial  of  redemption,  and 
issuing  in  the  denial  of  sin. 

III.  God’s  Action  in  Redemption  constitutes  a  Revelation. 

1.  God’s  revelation  of  himself  is  primarily  by  his  action, 
and  especially  by  his  action  in  redemption.  God  reveals 
himself  by  his  action  in  nature.  Suns  and  planets  and  cos¬ 
mic  forces  are  the  words  in  which  his  thoughts  are  written, 
and  the  secret  of  his  being  revealed.  So  in  redemption  he 
reveals  himself  by  his  actions.  He  makes  known  what  he  is 
to  sinners  by  what  he  does  to  sinners.  The  expulsion  from 
Eden,  the  call  of  Abraham,  the  preservation  and  education 
of  the  Jews,  the  incarnation,  the  life,  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension  of  the  Christ,  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  the 
rise  of  Christ’s  kingdom  on  earth  under  the  ministry  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  continued  intercession  and  reign  of  Christ 
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in  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  constitute  God’s  revelation 
of  himself  to  men. 

2.  The  revelation  by  words,  oral  or  written,  is  secondary 
and  subordinate  to  the  revelation  by  actions.  Thought  and 
character  must  be  expressed  in  action  before  they  can  be 
symbolized  by  words.  A  mother  cannot  reveal  her  love  to 
her  child  simply  by  taking  it  on  her  knee  and  saying :  “  I 
am  your  mother.”  The  word  is  a  mere  articulate  sound ; 
it  has  no  meaning.  It  is  only  by  the  service  of  motherly 
love,  caring  for  the  child  and  encompassing  it  through  all  its 
life,  that  she  can  reveal  herself  to  her  child.  So  revealing 
herself  she  makes  the  word  mother,  a  life-long  power  to  her 
child.  So  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  reveal  himself  primarily 
by  words.  Were  it  written  across  the  sky,  with  letters  made 
of  stars,  “  God  is  Love,”  it  would  be  a  meaningless  emblaz¬ 
onry,  unless  God  by  his  action  had  first  given  meaning  to 
the  words.  This  he  does  in  redemption,  revealing  his  majesty, 
his  holiness,  his  authority,  his  patience,  his  immeasurable 
love,  as  pure  as  it  is  tender.  So  he  puts  meaning  into  words. 
The  revelation,  “  God  is  Love,”  is  written  not  in  letters  on 
the  sky,  but  in  redeeming  grace  acting  in  the  history  of  man. 
Thus  the  name  of  the  Redeemer  is  above  every  name,  a 
power  to  subdue,  to  quicken,  and  to  inspire  the  sinner’s  heart. 

It  may  be  objected  that  after  we  have  acquired  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  words,  God  may  reveal  himself  through  them.  True. 
But  the  very  point  we  are  making  is  that  thought  and  char¬ 
acter  must  be  expressed  in  deeds  before  they  can  be  sym- 
bol^ed  in  words.  In  the  revelation,  “  God  is  love,”  the 
word  God,  would  have  no  meaning  if  God  had  not  first 
manifested  himself  in  his  works ;  men  would  never  have 
had  occasion  for  the  word  if  they  had  not  first  found  the 
Infinite  Being  through  his  works  ;  and  the  word  “love  ”  would 
have  no  meaning  except  such  as  is  derived  from  the  action 
of  selfish  men.  In  theology  we  are  always  at  this  dis¬ 
advantage,  that  the  thought  and  character  of  God  must  be 
expressed  by  words  which  primarily  derive  their  meaning 
from  the  actions  of  men.  But  the  words  which  declare  the 
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mind  and  heart  of  God  must  be  interpreted  through  the 
aetion  of  God,  and  not  through  the  action  of  men.  Thus 
God’s  action  in  I'edemption  gives  significance  to  the  words 
of  revelation  which  are  to  be  interpreted  by  God’s  action 
rather  than  by  man’s.  It  is  God’s  action  in  redemption  in 
Christ  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  we  are  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  God’s  love. 

Hence  Christ  is  emphatically  the  Word  of  God.  In  him 
is  spoken  the  great  Word  of  revelation.  His  person,  his  life, 
death,  resurrection,  ascension,  intercession,  and  continued 
reign  are  the  true  revelation  of  God.  The  revelation  by 
words  is  secondary  and  subordinate. 

3.  When  God  has  revealed  himself  by  actions,  a  revelation 
by  words  is  possible,  supplementing  the  revelation  by  action. 
A  mother,  revealed  already  to  her  child  through  acts  of  love, 
can  take  the  child  on  her  knee  and  explain  its  filial  duties ; 
and  every  word  is  now  powerful  with  the  power  of  a  mother’s 
love.  So  God,  entering  into  human  history  with  the  energy 
of  redeeming  grace,  may  inspire  individuals  with  knowledge 
to  be  communicated  to  others.  But  these  private  revelations 
must  always  be  dependent  on  and  subordinate  to  the  public 
acts  of  his  redeeming  love.  A  general  reveals  the  plan  of 
his  campaign  by  his  acts  in  prosecuting  it.  But,  as  incidental 
to  it,  he  gives  sealed  orders  to  this  general  and  that,  sends 
despatches  to  this  one  and  that,  takes  some  into  his  counsels, 
and  declares,  explains,  and  vindicates  his  plane.  These  private 
communications  are  afterwards  of  great  use  in  throwing  light 
on  his  plans.  But  they  are  incidental  and  subordinat^to 
the  grail  d  revelation  which  he  makes  in  the  action  of  the 
campaign.  So  we  have  inspired  communications  from 
prophets  and  apostles,  but  all  incidental  and  subordinate  to 
the  grand  revelation  in  the  divine  action  in  redemption,  and 
pre-eminently  in  Christ,  the  Living  Word. 

4.  Revelation,  therefore,  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  an 
incident  to  the  divine  action  in  redemption.  A  mother  in 
her  care  of  her  child,  a  general  in  the  conduct  of  a  campaign, 
a  statesman  in  the  administration  of  government,  reveal 
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themselves ;  but  the  revelation  is  incidental  to  their  main 
purpose,  and  is  not  itself  the  end  for  which  they  act.  So 
God’s  action  in  redemption  is  incidentally  a  revelation ;  but 
the  revelation  is  not  the  end  for  which  he  acts. 

All  God’s  action  must  be  sincere  and  hearty.  It  must  be 
the  expression  of  what  God  is.  He  cannot  act  merely  for 
show  or  for  effect.  His  action  is  the  expression  of  what  he 
is ;  it  carries  in  it  all  the  earnestness  and  energy  of  God. 
So  the  blessed  sunlight,  which  reveals  the  sun  and  illumines 
all  things,  is  the  outpouring  of  the  light  and  heat  which 
burn  with  energy  inconceivable  in  the  sun,  raging  in  cyclones 
of  fire,  bursting  in  volcanic  eruptions  which  might  throw  up 
the  earth  as  a  stone  into  the  air,  streaming  in  cones  of  flame 
eighty  thousand  miles  into  space,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
falling  hack  into  the  burning  mass.  So  God’s  love,  glowing 
with  the  infinite  energies  of  the  Godhead,  and  pouring 
through  all  space  with  blessing,  will  certainly  reveal  itself ; 
but  the  revelation  is  not  the  end  for  which  he  acts. 

If  the  revelation  were  the  end  of  the  action,  the  action 
itself  would  cease  to  be  the  action  of  love ;  the  revelation 
would  cease  to  be  a  revelation  of  love ;  and  the  whole  mani¬ 
festation  would  cease  to  be  a  moral  power  quickening  love 
in  man.  Any  theory  which  represents  the  incarnation  or 
any  divine  action  as  designed  only  to  show  God,  and  so  to 
produce  a  moral  impression  on  his  creatures,  is  void  of 
meaning;  for  God’s  action  can  reveal  God  and  become  a 
moral  power  upon  man  only  as  his  action  is  the  sincere  and 
hearty  expression  and  outshining  of  what  God  is.  The  sup¬ 
position  that  revelation  is  an  end  in  itself  drives  us  into  this 
erroneous  theory  —  a  conception  derogatory  to  God,  and 
making  his  action  not  real  and  hearty,  but  scenic  and 
sensational.  It  also  leads  legitimately  to  the  fundamental 
error  of  rationalism  —  that  the  evil  into  which  man  has 
fallen  is  not  sin,  but  ignorance,  or  at  the  worst  error,  and 
therefore  that  he  needs  not  redemption,  but  instruction. 

Writers  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  often  argue  as 
if  the  grand  design  of  God  in  all  the  divine  action  recorded 
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in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  was  to  prepare  the  Bible 
as  an  authoritative  revelation  of  his  will,  and  leave  the  Bible 
in  the  world  to  effect  its  renovation.  But  it  is  not  the 
written  word,  but  the  living  Word;  not  the  Bible,  but  God’s 
grace  in  Christ  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the  power 
of  salvation  to  men. 

5.  It  follows  that  miracles  are  not  to  be  regarded  simply 
as  seals  of  the  truth  of  revelation,  as  credentials  of  inspired 
messengers,  certifying  their  authority  to  reveal  God’s  will, 
but  as  a  part  of  the  divine  action  in  human  history  redeeming 
men  from  sin.  As  the  divine  love  worked  its  way  into 
human  history,  its  divine  energy  could  not  always  be  con¬ 
tained  in  the  ordinary  courses  of  the  divine  action,  but 
leaped  from  its  overcharged  conductors,  and  scintillated  and 
flaslied  and  electrified  in  miracles.  It  sometimes  encountered 
obstacles  which  could  not  be  removed  by  ordiiiary  action, 
and  wdiich  were  miraculously  swept  away.  Especially,  in 
entering  humanity  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  offering  the  oblation 
of  sacrificial  love  in  the  redemption  of  man,  the  action  was 
necessarily  and  in  its  very  essence  miraculous.  Therefore 
we  no  longer  point  to  miracles  as  simply  the  external  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  divine  authority  of  a  book  ;  we  no  longer  draw 
the  internal  evidences  of  the  divine  authority  of  that  book 
from  its  superior  morality  alone,  thus  sinking  Christianity  to 
the  level  of  rationalism ;  but  we  regard  Christianity  as  the 
action  of  God  redeeming  man  from  sin  —  an  action  which  is 
primarily  redemption,  necessarily  historical  and  supernatural, 
and  incidentally  a  revelation.  And  we  claim  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  true  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  the  only  rational  and 
satisfactory  exposition  of  the  condition,  history,  and  destiny 
of  man  in  his  relation  to  God,  and  the  only  manifestation 
of  God  which  in  every  age  meets  man’s  spiritual  necessities. 

G.  The  objection  of  F.  W.  Newman  and  others,  that  a 
book-revelation  is  impossible,  is  now  seen  to  be  without  force. 
It  is  founded  on  the  supposition,  itself  rationalistic,  though 
apparently  accepted  by  some  writers  on  the  Evidences,  that 
the  Bible  is  simply  a  revelation  of  moral  truth  and  duty. 
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and  that  the  end  of  all  God’s  supernatural  action  was  to 
make  and  authenticate  this  revelation.  To  this  it  is  objected 
that  moral  truth  and  law  must  always  be  judged  by  man’s 
moral  or  practical  reason,  and  therefore  cannot  be  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  outward  authority,  not  even  by  miracles.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  a  miracle  cannot  prove  that  it  is  right  to  hate  one’s 
neighbor.  But  the  objection  is  of  no  force  against  God’s 
supernatural  action  in  redeeming  men  from  sin,  and  the 
revelation  of  his  love  incident  thereto. 

IV.  The  Knowledge  of  God  revealed  through  his  Action  in 
Redemption  is  a  Moral  Power  in  the  Establishment  and 
Administration  of  his  Kingdom. 

Every  action  spreads  its  influence  beyond  the  time  and 
place  in  which  the  power  is  exerted,  as  a  candle  shines  far 
beyond  itself  into  the  darkness ;  as  the  cholera,  once  when 
it  swept  around  the  world,  originated  in  the  filthiness  and 
other  unwholesome  Conditions  of  certain  crowds  of  pilgrims 
ill  the  East.  This  is  true  of  all  action,  but  especially  notice¬ 
able  in  respect  to  memoralde  acts.  A  mother’s  love  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  moral  power  on  the  son,  though  he  dwells  in 
another  hemisphere ;  and  after  her  death  it  is  purified  and 
intensified  into  a  heavenly  power.  The  memory  of  the 
martyrs  is  an  inspiration  in  every  age.  At  tlie  stake  Latimer 
said  to  his  companion :  “  Fear  not,  Master  Ridley  ;  we  shall 
this  day  light  sucli  a  candle  by  God’s  grace  in  England  as, 
I  trust,  shall  never  be  put  out.”  The  young  men  praying 
near  the  haystack  in  TVilliamstown  are  still  missionaries  to 
the  heathen.  Howard  still  inspires  to  benevolence.  The 
great  name  of  Washington  still  overshadows  and  protects  his 
country.  “  Stat  magna  nominis  umbra.”  Every  heroic  life 
is  a  power  so  long  as  its  history  is  read. 

These  are  analogous  to  the  moral  influence  of  God’s  his¬ 
torical  action  in  redemption.  Of  his  propitiatory  sacrifice  Christ 
said :  “  It  is  finished,”  and  died.  His  earthly  life  ended,  and 
became  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  past.  But  in  that  life 
and  death  he  made  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  opened  the 
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way  of  deliverance  from  their  power;  he  triumphed  over 
death ;  he  disclosed  the  infinite  love  of  God  our  Redeemer ; 
and  in  all  the  ages  his  name  is  above  every  name ;  and  his 
appeal :  “  Do  this  for  my  sake,”  finds  a  willing  response. 
The  same  moral  power,  though  less  marked,  is  inherent  in 
the  action  of  God  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  It  is  a  study 
and  a  guide  to  all  generations.  Thus  God’s  past  action  in 
history  is  a  moral  power  in  all  subsequent  generations ;  and 
this  must  not  be  overlooked  in  considering  tlie  divine  agency 
in  the  establishment,  administration,  and  triumph  of  Christ’s 
kingdom. 

Here,  however,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  moral  power 
of  God’s  past  historical  action  is  an  incidental  result  of  that 
action,  not  its  primary  end.  An  action  of  which  the  primary 
end  is  to  make  itself  a  moral  power  is  an  action  from  which 
the  essence  of  the  moral  power  is  left  out.  It  is  a  revelation 
that  reveals  nothing.  The  very  conception  breaks  down, 
like  the  conception  of  motion  in  which  nothing  moves. 
There  would  be  no  moral  power  in  a  martyrdom  suffered  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  moral  power.  The  martyr  would  be 
a  witness  testifying  nothing.  The  moral  power  is  not  in  the 
dying,  but  in  the  character  manifested  in  the  dying,  and 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  would  equally  have  neces¬ 
sitated  the  dying  if  it  were  to  be  forever  secret. 

So  Christ  did  not  come  into  the  world  and  die  primarily 
to  create  a  moral  power.  Tlie  supposition  eviscerates  itself. 
It  has  been  already  said  that  all  God’s  action  is  the  sincere 
and  hearty  expression  of  what  God  is.  Its  moral  power  does 
not  lie  in  the  action,  but  in  the  divine  thought  and  character 
expressed  in  the  action.  If  we  leave  out  of  Christ’s  work 
the  idea  of  atonement, —  if  he  did  not  suffer  for  us,  the  just 
for  the  unjust,  to  bring  us  to  God,  and  was  not  the  propitia¬ 
tion  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  —  then  we  leave  out  the 
essence  of  his  moral  power.  God  in  redemption  reveals  his 
entire  character  in  harmony.  God  is  not  a  nature  having 
instincts  and  wants  seeking  gratification.  His  action  is  not 
the  development  of  a  nature  according  to  necessary  impulses. 
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His  action  is  the  expression  of  reason.  His  love  itself  is  the 
expression  of  reason  in  acts  of  will.  Redemption,  then,  does 
not  merely  express  a  divine  compassion  for  sinners,  but  also 
the  supremacy  and  majesty  of  the  eternal  reason,  the  un¬ 
changeableness  of  its  truth,  the  authority  and  inexorableness 
of  its  law,  the  grandeur  of  its  ideals,  the  blessedness  of  con¬ 
formity  to  it,  and  the  impossibility  of  blessedness  without 
that  conformity  to  it.  If  it  expressed  only  the  fond  impulses 
and  cravings  of  a  nature  seeking  its  own  happiness  or  that 
of  others,  it  could  not  be  a  spiritual  power  potent  to  lead 
men  to  God. 

In  this  line  of  thought  we  see  the  moral  power  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  the  inspired  record  of  God’s  supernatural  and  provi¬ 
dential  action  in  redeeming  the  world  in  Christ  and  founding 
his  kingdom  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  private  revelations  of  his  will  to  prophets  and 
apostles  incident  to  his  redeeming  action.  It  reveals  God  as 
the  providential  and  moral  Ruler  of  the  world  and  as  the 
Redeemer  of  men  from  sin.  It  necessarily  carries  in  it  the 
highest  moral  power ;  it  must  always  be  the  instrument  in 
advancing  Christ’s  kingdom  ;  and  intimacy  with  it  and 
reverence  for  it  must  always  be  the  condition  of  a  pure, 
strong  Christian  character  in  individuals  and  in  nations. 

V.  God’s  Action  in  the  Establishment  and  Administration 
of  his  Kingdom  is  continued  through  all  Generations  in 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  energy  of  God’s  redeeming  grace  did  not  cease  to  act 
with  the  events  recorded  in  the  Bible.  Redemption  is 
present,  not  less  than  past. 

The  divine  agency  now  is  not  merely  the  moral  power  of 
the  revelation  already  made,  but  it  is  also  the  present,  per¬ 
sonal  influence  of  God  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  analogy 
here  is  not  to  the  memory  of  a  departed  mother,  but  to  the 
mother  present  with  her  child,  always  ready  to  counsel  and 
help,  impressing  her  influence  on  it  every  day,  and  thus 
accumulating  her  moral  power.  The  Christian  life  is  not 
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sustained  merely  by  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  meditation 
on  God’s  action  in  the  past,  but  by  the  present  action  of  God 
upon  the  soul  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  doctrine  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Romanism, 
that  divine  grace  comes  to  men  through  the  opus  operatum 
of  the  church.  It  recognizes  every  Christian  as  in  immediate 
communion  with  God,  a  recipient  of  God’s  grace.  It  is 
opposed  to  a  certain  rationalistic  element  which  has  shown 
itself  even  in  the  best  forms  of  Protestantism  ;  the  impression 
that  truth  and  meditation  on  the  truth  are  the  sole  agencies 
in  spiritual  life  and  growth  ;  the  Lord’s  supper,  for  example, 
is  profitable  as  an  occasion  for  meditating  on  the  love  of 
Christ,  not  as  an  ordinance  appointed  to  convey  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  to  him  who  receives  it  in  faith.  This  type  of 
thought  gives  whatever  ground  there  has  ever  been  for  the 
charge  of  Bibliolatry  —  a  charge  brought  by  rationalism 
against  the  churches,  the  only  ground  for  which  is  the  ad¬ 
mission  by  the  churches  of  a  rationalistic  type  of  thought. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  is  opposed  to  the  rationalistic 
tendency  alleged  to  be  inherent  in  Protestantism.  If  the 
allegation  is  true,  it  is  only  because  Protestantism  is  a  protest 
against  errors  and  abuses ;  the  tendency  is  not  inherent  in  , 
Christianity,  nor  in  the  affirmation  of  spiritual  and  historical 
Christianity  which  Protestantism  makes.  Finally,  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Spirit  is  distinguished  from  the  fanatical  by 
the  facts,  that  the  work  of  the  Spirit  is  the  continuance  and 
world-wide  extension  of  God’s  work  of  redemption ;  that  it 
avails  itself  of  the  moral  power  accumulated  by  God’s  ante¬ 
cedent  redemptive  action  and  the  revelation  which  he  has 
made  of  himself  in  the  same ;  that,  as  the  progress  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  that  same  redemptive  action,  it  must  be  in  harmony 
with  all  the  work  of  redemption  which  has  preceded  and 
with  the  revelation  of  the  same  in  the  word  of  God.  So 
Christ  explicitly  teaches :  “  He  shall  glorify  me ;  for  he 
shall  receive  of  mine  and  shall  show  it  unto  you.” 

In  the  action  of  God  recorded  in  the  Bible  he  makes  an 
entrance  into  human  history;  educates  the  race  for  the 
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.  coming  Christ  and  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom ;  makes 
atonement;  creates  the  moral  power  of  the  name  that  is 
above  every  name.  In  the  Holy  Spirit  the  redemptive  energy 
becomes  a  world-power,  and  the  life  of  Christ  flows  out  into 
humanity  as  a  life-giving  and  sanctifying  power. 

Thus  the  Spirit  brings  us  into  immediate  connection  with 
Christ.  His  presence  on  earth  is  a  token  that  Christ  lives 
and  reigns,  administering  and  extending  his  kingdom.  If  a 
friend,  going  to  a  distant  country,  promises  to  send  you  on 
his  arrival  some  curious  product  of  the  country,  and  if,  in 
due  time,  the  promised  present  is  brought  to  you,  you  have 
in  hand  a  pledge  and  token  that  he  has  safely  accomplished 
his  journey,  and  in  that  distant  land  remembers  you  and  has 
kept  his  promise.  So  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  was  the  present  token  and  pledge  to  the  disciples 
that  Jesus,  according  to  his  word  before  his  dcatli,  had  as¬ 
cended  to  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  higli,  that  all  power 
was  given  him  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  that  in  his  exaltation 
he  remembered  his  disciples  and  kept  his  promise.  And 
wherever  the  Spirit  touches  any  human  heart,  it  is  in  all 
ages  the  present  token  of  the  same.  The  Spirit,  also,  con¬ 
tinues  the  work  of  redemption.  He  proceeds  from  Christ. 
In  him  Christ  acts,  administering  his  kingdom  and  advancing 
it  to  its  triumph.  In  him  the  life  and  redeeming  power  of 
Christ,  confined  while  he  was  on  earth  to  his  bodily  presence, 
diffuses  itself  through  the  world  and  courses  through  human 
history,  more  effective  than  his  bodily  presence  could  be: 
“  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away ;  for  if  I  go  not  away 
the  Comforter  will  not  come  to  you.” 

Thus  in  the  action  of  the  Spirit  the  redeeming  energy  of 
the  Son  of  God  is  brought  immediately  upon  us.  We  are 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  Son  of  God,  and 
thereby  into  contact  with  the  Father,  in  whose  love  to  the 
world  redemption  originates ;  whose  love  in  redemption 
through  Christ  and  the  Spirit  floods  the  earth  with  its  glory 
and  pours  through  the  history  of  man.  It  is  just  as  by  the 
sunbeams  we  are  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
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SHU.  So  the  Spirit  touching  human  hearts  with  light  and- 
quickening,  brings  us  into  immediate  connection  with  the 
Son  of  God,  who  is  “  the  outshining  of  the  Father’s  glory,” 
and  who  reveals  the  otlierwise  unknown  Father,  and  reveals 
liim  by  flooding  us  with  his  love.  Thus  through  the  Spirit 
“  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness 
hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  tlie  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.”  Thus 
redemption,  with  all  its  glory,  comes  upon  us  —  redemption 
from  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Thus  redemption  is  the  channel  in  which  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godliead  has  been  poured  through  human  history, 
widening  and  brightening  from  the  first  promise  to  Adam 
until  now.  So  Ezekiel  represents  it,  a  fountain  bursting 
forth  from  beneath  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary,  at  first 
only  up  to  the  ancles,  farther  on  to  the  knees,  then  to  the 
loins,  and  afterwards  a  river  too  great  to  be  crossed.  We 
cannot  originate  that  river  of  life ;  but  we  can  embark  on  it 
as  it  flows  by  our  doors,  and  be  borne  by  its  shining  waves 
on  into  the  ocean-fulness  of  God’s  eternal  love. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

the  three  fundamental  methods  of  preaching.— 

THE  WRITING  OF  SERMONS. 

BY  EDWARDS  A.  PARK. 

[Continued  from  p.  598.] 

II.  Rules  for  the  Writer  of  Sermons.  —  “There  was  a 
politic  sermon,  that  had  no  divinity  in  it,  was  preached 
before  the  king.  The  king,  as  he  came  forth,  said  to  Bishop 
Andrews :  ‘  Call  you  this  a  sermon  ?  ’  The  bishop  answered : 

‘  And  it  please  your  majesty,  by  a  charitable  construction  it 
may  be  a  sermon.’  ”  ^  A  man  may  easily  write  what  is 
cliaritably  called  a  sermon,  and  “  make  nothing  of  it  ”  ;  but 
in  writing  what  is  actually  a  sermon,  he  must  carefully 
train  both  his  body  and  his  mind.  The  following  sug¬ 
gestions  are  expressed  in  the  form  of  rules,  because  they 
are  generally  and  more  conveniently  made  in  this  form,  and 
are  adopted  as  rules  by  eminent  authors,  whose  remarks 
will  be  quoted  in  illustration  of  them.  Some  of  the  sugges¬ 
tions  refer  to  the  minister’s  discipline  in  preparing  to  write, 
more  than  in  his  actual  writing ;  some,  to  the  general  habit 
of  composition,  more  than  to  the  act  of  composing  a  single 
discourse. 

1.  Strive  to  make  your  external  circumstances,  and  espe¬ 
cially  your  physical  state,  conducive  to  your  facility  in 
writing.  The  associations  and  conveniences  of  a  place  may 
be  made  thus  conducive.  Moving  under  the  shades  of 
“  Addison’s  walk  ”  at  Oxford,  a  man  comes  as  near  being  a 
poet  as  he  ever  will  come.  Sitting  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
chair  at  Abbotsford,  with  his  noble  library  easily  accessible, 

1  Lord  Bacon,  Works,  Vol.  i.  p.  401. 
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a  student  catches  the  inspiration  of  genius  as  fuUy  as  he 
ever  will  receive  it.  Bishop  Berkeley  wrote  parts  of  his 
“  Minute  Philosopher  ”  at  the  Paradise  Rock  on  Rhode 
Island,  and  could  never  have  written  them  so  well  elsewhere. 
We  may  smile  at  the  whims  of  Kant  and  Neander  in  regard 
to  their  positions  in  their  lecture-rooms ;  but  tliere  are 
certain  reminiscences  and  fitnesses  of  a  study  which  will 
facilitate  the  work  of  almost  any  writer.  It  is  a  singular, 
if  not  a  mortifying,  fact,  that  if  his  lexicon  or  concordance 
be  on  a  high  shelf  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet  from  liim,  he 
will  not  consult  it  as  often  as  he  should ;  if  it  lie  within 
reach  of  his  arm,  he  will  be  more  rigid  in  his  fidelity.  A 
minister  would  be  ridiculed  as  whimsical,  if  he  should  be  so 
dependent  on  outward  circumstances  as  Goethe  was ;  yet 
Goethe  is  regarded  as  the  model  of  a  mind  acting  healthily 
in  a  healthy  body.  He  says  of  himself,  when  composing  his 
Faust :  “  I  daily  think  and  invent  more  and  more  upon  it. 
I  have  now  had  the  whole  manuscript  of  the  second  part 
sewed  into  books,  that  it  may  be  a  palpable  mass  before  my 
eye.  The  place  of  the  yet  wanting  fourth  act  is  filled  with 
white  paper ;  and,  undoubtedly,  what  is  finished  will  allure 
and  urge  me  on  to  complete  the  whole.  There  is  more  than 
is  thought  in  these  matters  of  sense,  and  we  must  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  spiritual  by  all  manner  of  devices.”  ^ 

As  many  writers  are  particular  in  the  choice  of  their 
place,  so  many  are  particular  in  the  choice  of  their  time,  for 
study.  Johnson  in  his  Life  of  Gray  informs  us  that  the  poet 
“  did  not  write  his  pieces  at  first  rudely,  and  then  correct 
them,  but  labored  every  line  as  it  arose  in  the  train  of  com¬ 
position  ;  and  he  had  a  notion,  not  very  peculiar,  that  he 
could  not  write  but  at  certain  times  or  at  happy  moments 
— “a  fantastic  foppery  to  which  my  kindness  for  a  man  of 
learning  and  virtue  wishes  him  to  have  been  superior.”  ^ 
It  is  said  that  Washington  Irving  was  very  fitful  in  his 
habits  of  writing  —  would  sometimes  not  compose  a  line  for 

^  Eckcrmatin’s  Conversations  with  Goethe,  p.  366. 

2  British  Classics,  Vol.  xi.  p.  336. 
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several  weeks,  and  sometimes  would  leave  his  bed  at  mid¬ 
night,  and  continue  his  composition  for  hours,  because  then 
he  felt  “  in  the  mood.”  Doubtless  there  are  some  men  who 
should  or  can  do  what  other  men  cannot  do,  and  should  not 
if  they  could.  An  attempt  to  coerce  Byron  or  Shelley  or 
Burns  to  adopt  the  exact  habits  of  Rein  hard  ^  would  have 
been  useless.  If  those  poets,  however,  had  been  early 
trained  to  the  regular  and  healthful  methods  of  Reinhard, 
they  would  have  lived  longer,  if  not  written  better.  We 
must  pay  some  regard  to  the  fantastic  conceits  of  certain 
geniuses,  especially  poets,^  and  allow  them  to  wait  for  “  the 
right  moods,”  which  come  without  being  waited  for  to 
others.  Still,  there  are  laws  of  the  body  and  the  mind 
which  prescribe  certain  hours  of  the  twenty-four  as  peculiarly 
adapted  to  severe  intellectual  exertion.  Here  and  there  a 
student  may  be  in  such  an  abnormal  or  extra-vigorous 
condition  that  he  may  not  be  aware  of  any  evil  result  when 
he  violates  these  laws.  In  the  general,  however,  some  evil 
result,  sooner  or  later,  perceived  or  unperceived,  will  come 
from  such  a  violation.  Dr.  Doddridge  sacrificed  his  health, 
scores  of  scholars  have  sacrificed  their  soundness  of  vision, 
to  the  habit  of  studying  in  the  morning  by  lamp-light, before 
their  bodies  had  been  fortified  by  a  particle  of  food.  A 
sermon  written  soon  after  dinner  is  apt  to  be  an  after-dinner 
sermon,  and  a  discourse  written  in  the  night  is  apt  to  be 
characterized  by  the  prurience  of  emotion  and  the  artificial 
excitements  which  give  it  the  name  of  a  night  effort.  Ex¬ 
ceptions  apart,  the  morning  hours,  between  breakfast  and 
dinner,  are  best  fitted  for  the  vigorous  and  healthy  action 
of  the  mind.  With  all  his  idiosyncrasies,  Mr.  Macaulay,  on 
the  whole,  preferred  these  hours.  That  preacher  is  wise 
who  forms  the  habit  of  writing  regularly  in  these  hours. 
There  is  a  periodicity  of  the  intellect  and  brain  —  a  kind  of 

*  Reinhard ’s  Confessions,  pp.  1. 53-1 58. 

*  A  recent  letter  of  Mr.  Williani  Cullen  Bryant  goes  far  toward  redeeming 
the  reputation  of  poets  from  the  charge  of  capriciousness  in  regard  to  physical 
regimen.  Few  clergymen  govern  themselves  by  such  scientific  rules  as  those 
adopted  by  Mr.  Bryant.  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock  would  exact  no  more. 
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cycle  of  the  mental  and  cerebral  systems ;  and  this  is  aided 
by  the  natural  love  of  order,  and  by  the  power  of  habit,  so 
that  between  certain  periods  of  every  day  the  mind  has  its 
surest  and  safest  opportunity  for  hard  work.  “The  ten¬ 
dency  to  periodical  and  associated  activity,”  says  Dr.  Combe, 
“  occasionally  becomes  so  great,  in  the  course  of  time,  that 
the  faculties  seem  to  go  through  their  operations  almost 
without  conscious  effort,  while  their  facility  of  action  becomes 
so  prodigiously  increased  as  to  give  unerring  certainty  where 
at  first  difficulty  and  doubt  were  the  only  results.”  ^  It  is, 
in  part,  by  neglecting  this  law  of  periodicity  that  so  many 
writers  feel  obliged  to  lie  idle  at  the  pool,  and  wait  until  the 
waters  move.  They  cannot  proceed  in  their  work,  because 
“  the  fit  is  not  on  them.”  It  is  by  a  rigid  observance  of  this 
law  that  other  writers  may  safely  calculate  on  receiving 
their  inspiration  at  regular  hours  of  the  day. 

If  scholars  arc  dependent  in  any  degree  on  the  place  and 
time  of  their  writing,  still  more  are  they  dependent  on  their 
physical  condition.  The  brain  will  not  be  pliant  when  the 
digestive  organs  are  oppressed.  Sometimes  the  thoughts 
will  not  be  fresh  when  the  skin  is  not  pure.  Several  of 
Daniel  Webster’s  happiest  paragraphs,  delivered  in  the 
senate  chamber,  were  mentally  written  by  him  when  his 
physical  system  was  in  a  glow,  as  he  hunted  or  fished  at 
Plymouth  or  Marshfield.  An  ancient  philosopher  is  said  to 
have  made  one  of  his  favorite  discoveries  when  he  was 
coming  out  of  a  bath.  If  the  body  be  an  instrument  of  the 
mind,  then  a  student  should  learn  a  lesson  from  the  surgeon 
who  is  careful  to  keej)  his  knife  and  forceps  in  good  order, 
and  from  the  musician  who  sees  to  it  that  his  violin  or 
piano-forte  is  in  tune.  “  A  minister,”  says  Mr.  Cecil, 
“  must  keep  under  his  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection. 
A  Newmarket  groom  will  sweat  himself  thin,  that  he  may 
he  fit  for  his  office.  Now,  they  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible 
crown,  but  we  an  incorruptible.”  An  eminent  preacher, 
having  eaten  an  indigestible  substance  between  his  morning 
1  The  Principles  of  Physiology,  p.  239. 
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and  afternoon  service  on  the  Sabbath,  was  compelled  to 
apply  for  medical  aid.  As  soon  as  the  physician  entered 
the  room,  the  imprudent  minister  exclaimed :  “  Doctor,  I 
am  not  afraid  to  die  ;  but  I  am  ashamed  to  die.” 

Men  are  predisposed  to  gluttony.  Students  are  so,  per¬ 
haps,  in  an  unusual  degree.  Therefore  dietetists  have  been 
especially  emphatic  in  prescribing  rules  of  abstinence  for 
scholars.  Some  of  these  rules  have  been  too  severe  for 
some  men.  Tliey  have  been  rigidly,  perhaps  injuriously, 
followed  by  others.  President  Edwards,  in  his  homely, 
honest  way,  writes :  “  By  a  sparingness  in  diet,  and  eating 
(as  much  as  may  be)  what  is  light  and  easy  of  digestion,  I 
shall  doubtless  be  able  to  think  clearer,  and  shall  gain  time ; 
first,  by  lengthening  out  my  life ;  secondly,  shall  need  less 
time  for  digestion  after  meals ;  thirdly,  shall  be  able  to 
study  closer  without  injury  to  my  health  ;  fourthly,  shall 
need  less  time  for  sleep  ;  fifthly,  shall  seldomer  be  troubled 
with  the  headache.”  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  while  writing  his 
Treatise  on  Optics,  restricted  himself  entirely  to  bread  with 
a  little  sack  and  water.  Dr.  Franklin  says  that  in  his  early 
life  he  habitually  “  confined  himself  to  a  biscuit  and  slice 
of  bread  and  bunch  of  raisins  only,  with  a  glass  of  water  or 
basin  of  gruel  at  a  meal  ”  ;  and  he  adds :  “  My  progress  in 
study  was  proportionate  to  that  clearness  of  ideas  and  quick 
ness  of  conception  resulting  from  temperance  in  diet.”  But, 
while  many  clergymen  need  lessons  of  abstemiousness,  there 
are  not  a  few  who  need  the  prescription  of  a  liberal  table. 
The  mind  will  not  long  act  healthily,  if  the  body  receive  too 
little  nourishment.  A  generous  diet  is  sometimes  essential 
to  the  most  intellectual  student.  The  poet  Keble,  although 
he  wrote  like  a  disembodied  spirit,  did  not  eat  like  one.  A 
writer  of  good  sermons  must  not  be  perpetually  thinking  of 
bran-biscuit  and  oatmeal  cakes.  Still,  as  his  sleep  is  “  of 
pure  digestion  bred,”  so  is  his  successful  study.  He  must 
avoid  those  articles  of  food  which  he  finds  unfavorable  to  his 
mental  efforts.  The  suggestive  counsel  has  been  given  to 
him :  Eat  enough  ;  but  eat  cheerily,  slowly,  temperately. 
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of  any  food  which  is  agreeable  to  you,  unless  it  be  some 
book  on  dyspepsia,  or  some  other  substance  which  you  have 
reason  to  think  is  indigestible.  Above  all  the  private  and 
personal  rules  which  are  unwisely  given  for  general  practice, 
there  is  one  principle  too  rational  to  be  neglected :  During 
the  hours  when  the  mind  is  severely  taxed,  the  main  strength 
of  the  system  should  be  given  to  the  brain,  not  to  the 
stomach.  The  writer  of  sermons  should  not  devote  himself 
to  his  intellectual  labor  while  his  energies  are  required  for 
the  digestive  process.  He  has  only  a  certain  degree  of  force. 
When  this  is  needed  for  the  physical  apparatus,  it  cannot 
be  safely  directed  to  the  mental.  Hence  it  is  the  fact,  not 
universally,  but  commonly,  that  those  writers  who  perform 
their  chief  labor  between  their  morning  and  their  noon 
repast,  preserve  longer  than  others  their  power  of  healthy 
and  vigorous  composition. 

As  men  are  predisposed  to  gluttony,  so  to  indolence ;  and 
as  the  more  emphatic  rules  are  given  in  favor  of  abstemious¬ 
ness  at  the  table,  so  the  more  frequent  admonitions  are 
given  in  favor  of  redeeming  time  from  sleep.  Many  ser¬ 
mons  present  evidence  that  ^bo  writers  of  them  sleep  too 
long ;  but  too  little  sleep  makes  as  dull  a  sermon  as  too 
much.  Poets  have  celebrated  the  still  hours  of  the  night 
as  conducive  to  meditation  ;  but  the  danger  is  that  a  clergy¬ 
man  who  performs  his  main  labor  during  these  hours  will 
undermine  his  health  and  lose  his  mental  energy.^  Poets, 
too,  have  celebrated  the  habit  of  early  rising ;  but  a  man 
may  rise  too  early,  and  thus  remain  languid  through  the 
entire  day.  It  was  said  of  a  divinity  student :  “  He  does 
nothing  through  the  twenty-four  hours  except  rise  early  in 

1  In  defence  of  “  stealing  hours  from  tlie  night  for  study,”  we  are  referred  to 
Astronomers ;  to  Galileo,  who  attained  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years ;  Hevelius, 
seventy-six  ;  Copernicus,  seventy  ;  Flamsteed,  seventy-three  (and  yet  “in  spite 
of  a  disordered  body,  he  toiled  by  night  and  by  day,  harder,  as  he  said,  than  a 
corn-thrasher  ”) ;  Bradley,  sixty-nine ;  Maskelyne,  seventy-nine ;  the  elder 
Ilerschel,  eighty-four ;  the  younger  Herschel,  eighty-one.  But  a  system  which 
can  be  pursued  by  philosophers  tranquilly  watching  the  stars  cannot,  in  the 
general,  be  pursued  by  clerical  students,  whose  life  is  one  of  comparative  ex¬ 
citement  and  anxiety. 
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the  morning.”  He  sacrificed  his  education  to  a  visionary 
method  of  attaining  it.  Every  minister  must  judge  for 
himself  how  much  sleep,  how  much  corporeal  exercise  and 
mental  relaxation,  as  well  as  how  much  food  his  constitution 
requires.  Still,  he  must  not  “  take  anxious  thought  ”  about 
his  physical  regimen  (Matt.  vi.  25).  He  must  eat  and  drink 
what  he  pleases,  but  must  please  to  do  that  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  scientific  laws  of  health.  He  must  consult  his 
own  will,  but  that  will  should  be  conformed  to  good  rules. 
He  should  obey  these  rules  because  they  are  good  and  he 
chooses  to  obey  them,  not  because  they  are  followed  by  some 
other  man.  If  he  turn  his  attention  anxiously  to  any  organ 
of  his  body,  he  will  be  apt  to  turn  some  disease  into  it.  He 
cannot  give  himself  wholly  or  fitly  to  his  work  of  writing 
sermons,  if  he  give  his  mind  fearfully  to  his  physical  sensa¬ 
tions.  The  pride  of  asceticism,  the  slavish  subjection  to 
rules,  the  fear  of  bodily  ailments  have  made  invalids  out  of 
men  who  would  have  been  robust  if  their  good  sense  had 
been  equal  to  their  imagination.  One  of  the  healthiest 
methods  of  obeying  wise  prescriptions  is  to  obey  them  without 
knowing  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  compress  into  a  brief  paragraph 
so  many  actual,  though  unrecognized,  rules  (some  of  them 
bad)  as  are  given  by  Dr.  Jackson,  an  eminent  physician  in 
the  British  army,  who  says :  “  I  have  wandered  a  good  deal 
about  the  world,  and  never  followed  any  prescribed  rule  in 
anything.  My  health  has  been  tried  in  all  ways ;  and,  by 
the  aids  of  temperance  and  hard  work,  I  have  worn  out  two 
armies,  in  two  wars,  and  could  probably  wear  out  another 
before  my  period  of  old  age  arrives.  I  eat  no  animal  food, 
drink  no  wine  or  malt  liquor  or  spirits  of  any  kind  ;  I  wear 
no  flannel,  and  regard  neither  wind  nor  rain,  heat  nor  cold, 
when  business  is  in  the  way.”  It  is  often  said:  “  We  want 
no  other  rules  of  health  than  our  own  common  sense.”  But 
common  sense  is  the  power  of  framing  a  good  rule,  when 
no  one  has  been  provided,  for  an  exigency ;  of  perceiving  the 
wisdom  of  those  maxims  which  are  adapted  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  race ;  of  determining  the  time  and  the  mode  of 
VoL.  XXVIII.  No.  112.  90 
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making  an  exception  to  a  law  which  is  generally  nseful. 
Archbishop  Whately  says :  Since  the  sailor,  the  physician, 
and  every  other  practitioner,  each  in  his  own  department, 
gives  the  preference  to  unassisted  common  sense  only  in 
those  cases  where  he  himself  has  nothing  else  to  trust  to, 
and  invariably  resorts  to  the  rules  of  art,  wherever  he  pos¬ 
sesses  the  knowledge  of  them,  it  is  plain  that  mankind  uni¬ 
versally  bear  their  testimony,  though  unconsciously  and 
often  unwillingly,  that  systematic  knowledge  is  preferable  to 
conjectural  judgments,  and  that  [our  own  individual,  un¬ 
aided]  common  sense  is  only  our  second-best  guide.” 

2.  Hold  up  before  your  mind  a  high  ideal  of  a  sermon, 
but  consent  to  sacrifice  perfection  in  its  minutiae  to  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  your  general  ministrations.  Commonly  a  volume 
of  sermons  is  unsalable.  Publishers  refuse  to  print  them 
in  the  form  of  sermons.  The  clerical  student  is  told  that 
they  have  no  disciplinary  power,  and  is  warned  not  to  read 
them.  There  are  current  maxims  which  are  often  misunder¬ 
stood  in  such  a  manner  as  to  degrade  the  compositions  for 
the  pulpit  below  the  standard  of  other  compositions.  One 
is :  “A  minister  should  never  preach  beyond  his  experience.” 
No  rule  can  be  more  important  than  this,  if  it  be  understood 
as  meaning  that  a  minister  should  not  pretend  to  feel  what 
he  does  not  feel ;  should  be  an  honest  man  —  practising  what 
he  professes.  But  the  rule  is  understood,  sometimes,  as 
prescribing  that  a  minister  should  delineate  no  more  of  a 
joy  or  sorrow,  hope  or  fear,  desire  or  aversion,  than  equals 
the  standard  of  his  own  experience.  This  is  to  prescribe 
that  he  is  to  preach  himself  rather  than  the  gospel,  and 
bring  all  truth  down  to  his  own  level.  Who  is  he  that  is 
thus  entitled  to  circumscribe  the  religion  of  Jesus,  the 
religion  for  the  world,  within  the  limits  of  his  own  narrow 
mind  or  heart  ?  Shall  not  a  preacher  delineate  the  emotions 
of  the  Redeemer,  of  prophets,  and  apostles,  of  modern  saints 
like  Martyn  and  Brainerd ;  the  feelings  which  ought  to  be 
evoked  by  the  character  and  works  of  God  ?  Do  not  these 
affections  transcend  the  ordinary  bounds  of  human  con- 
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sciousness  ?  Shall  a  preacher  therefore  dwarf  to  his  own 
stature  all  his  portraitures  of  virtue  and  its  rewards  ?  May 
he  not  describe  certain  degrees  of  sin  and  remorse  without 
implying  that  he  has  experienced  them  all  ?  The  true  ideal 
of  a  sermon  requires,  not  that  the  writer  of  it  bring  all  his 
representations  of  the  Christian  life  down  to  the  level  of  his 
own  experience,  but  that  he  endeavor  to  bring  his  experience 
up  to  the  most  exalted  representations  of  the  Christian  life. 
That  is  fitly,  rather  than  “  charitably,”  termed  a  sermon 
which  expresses  the  most  appropriate  emotions  in  regard  to 
the  most  elevated  truths,  and  awakens  in  the  hearer  a 
sympathy  with  the  preacher  as  one  who  feels  all  that  he 
expresses.  Mr.  Everett’s  celebrated  description  of  the  sunset 
would  have  been  shorn  of  half  its  power,  if  he  had  said  that 
he  borrowed  his  ideas  from  a  book,  instead  of  saying  that  he 
beheld  the  scene  with  his  own  eyes.  Whitefield,  Summer- 
field  and  all  the  most  effective  pulpit  orators  have  been 
indebted  for  their  effectiveness  to  the  variety  and  depth  of 
their  Christian  experience.  Men  love  nature ;  they  love 
personal  history  ;  they  love  to  feel  the  throbbings  of  another’s 
heart.  “  When  I  touch  a  human  hand,”  says  Malebranche, 
“I  touch  heaven.”  The  sympathy  with  heaven  makes  a 
sermon  great.  No  language  can  be  too  rich  for  a  discourse 
thus  instinct  with  truth  and  living  sentiment. 

Another  maxim  often  laid  down  for  the  minister  is  :  “  He 
should  not  preach  beyond  the  experience  of  his  hearers.” 
It  is  true  that  he  should  “  speak  to  their  condition,”  to  their 
“  business  and  bosoms  ”  in  the  sense  of  uttering  what  they 
can  understand  and  what  they  need.  But  the  maxim  is 
often  understood  to  require,  that  he  should  make  his  hearers 
his  library ;  should  spend  his  time  in  learning  their  style  of 
thought,  should  retail  in  the  pulpit  what  they  utter  in  their 
homes,  should  give  to  them  what  he  has  taken  from  them, 
and  thus  keep  all  his  sermons  on  the  same  plane  with  their 
speech.  But  is  the  shepherd  to  be  one  of  the  sheep  ?  Is  he 
not  to  utter  truths  which  will  elevate  his  auditors  and  also 
himself?  Is  not  the  gospel  higher  than  men?  Shall  it  not 
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introduce  them  into  new  experiences  of  the  divine  life  ? 
Should  not  a  sermon  be  a  transcript  of  the  gospel,  and. 
therefore,  the  most  perfect  of  human  compositions?  By 
holding  up  the  loftiest  ideal,  the  preacher  may  be  stimulated 
to  make  his  sermon  approximate  toward  an  equality  with  its 
theme.i 

But  while  a  minister  should  adopt  the  levelling  process  in 
the  way  of  levelling  wp  and  not  of  levelling  down^  he  should 
remember  the  German  proverb :  “  The  best  is  oftentimes  the 
enemy  of  the  good.”  By  waiting  until  he  can  preach  what 
is  the  best  possible,  a  man  may  lose  the  opportunity  of 
preaching  what  is  of  great  value.  If  he  be  a  real  man  he 
can  never  equal  his  ideal.  His  high  standard  represses  his 
pride,  while  it  stirs  him  to  effort.  “  During  the  nine  years 
that  I  was  his  wife,”  says  the  widow  of  the  great  artist  Opie, 
“  I  never  saw  him  satisfied  with  one  of  his  productions,  and 
often,  very  often,  have  I  seen  him  enter  my  sitting-room, 
and  throwing  himself  in  an  agony  of  despondence  on  the 
sofa,  exclaim,  ‘  I  never,  never  shall  be  a  painter  as  long  as 
I  live.’  ”  On  the  other  hand,  we  read  of  a  sculptor  who 
stood  sorrowful  before  his  masterpiece,  and  to  the  inquiry 
why  he  was  so  gloomy,  replied :  “  Because  I  am  satisfied 

1  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  estimate  which  was  formed  of  a  sermon,  as  a 
mere  work  of  art,  by  the  poet  Schiller.  In  his  early  life  he  preferred  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  clerical  profession.  After  he  had  given  up  that  preference,  and 
devoted  himself  to  writing  for  the  stage,  “  he  entertained  ideas  of  dramatic 
dignity,  too  lofty  for  the  social  life  of  the  modems.  Still  did  his  manhood  de¬ 
sire  that  for  which  his  boyhood  had  been  destined  —  the  vocation  of  a  preacher, 
—  and  the  stage  still  but  suggested  to  him  the  oflSce  of  the  pulpit.  ‘  The  pul¬ 
pit  and  the  stage  are  the  only  places  for  us,’  ”  said  he,  referring  to  himself  and 
Goethe.  ‘’And  this  brings  us  to  the  material  distinction  of  Schiller — his  sin¬ 
gular  ardor  for  truth,  his  solemn  conviction  of  the  duties  of  a  poet ;  that  deep- 
rooted  idea  on  which  we  have  been  more  than  once  called  upon  to  insist,  that 
the  minstrel  should  be  the  preacher ;  that  song  is  the  sister  of  religion  in  its 
largest  sense  ;  that  the  stage  is  the  pulpit  to  all  sects,  all  nations,  all  time.”  — 
“  Morally  one  of  the  least  selfish  of  men,  intellectually  he  is  one  of  the  most 
egotistical.  Who  that  held  the  doctrine  that  the  dramatist,  the  poet,  should  be 
the  preacher,  could  fail  to  be  so  ?  He  loved  trath  too  much  to  suffer  her  to  be 
silent,  whenever  he  had  occasion  to  make  her  oracles  be  heard.”  Memoir  of 
Schiller  in  Tauchnitz's  Collection  of  British  Authors,  Vol.  lix.  pp.  xi,  Ixxxiii, 
xci,  xcvii. 
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\nth  it.”  He  had  attained  his  ideal,  and  saw  no  prospect 
of  his  future  growth.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  celebrated 
for  commencing  pictures,  and  not  completing  them.  He 
erased  many  of  his  best  figures  when  nearly  finished, 
because  they  did  not  satisfy  him.  Roscoc  says,  that  in  his 
great  picture  of  tlie  Last  Supper  early  writers  all  agree  that 
lie  left  the  head  of  Christ  unfinished.  He  found  his  powers 
inadequate  to  his  conception.  To  diffuse  over  these  features 
(Christ’s)  a  ray  of  divinity,  was  his  bold  but  fruitless  at¬ 
tempt.”  When  a  minister  refuses  to  preach  what  he  con¬ 
siders  an  imperfect  sermon,  “  his  usefulness  is  at  an  end.” 

3.  Cultivate  an  appropriate  interest  in  what  you  are 
writing.  This  interest  needs  cultivation  and  w'ill  reward  it. 
Tlie  student  at  the  college  or  professional  school  is  apt  to 
say :  I  should  be  more  regular  in  my  studies  if  I  were  left  to 
my  own  conscience,  and  not  urged  on  by  the  marking  system 
or  the  monitor’s  bill.  But  ho  may  be  mainly  stimulated  by 
his  interest  in  his  studies,  while  he  may  at  times  feel  the 
adventitious  influence  of  the  teacher’s  record.  So  it  is  said 
by  many  a  clergyman :  I  should  write  better  sermons  if  I 
were  moved  by  my  personal  desire  to  write,  and  not  impelled 
by  professional  duty.  But  he  may  derive  his  chief  stimulus 
from  his  delight  in  his  work  while  he  may  occasionally  feel 
the  exactions  of  his  parish.  A  man  may  write  under  the 
inspiration  of  his  theme  while,  like  Shakespeare,  he  sometimes 
recognizes  the  subordinate  impulse  of  obtaining  a  livelihood. 
The  lower  necessity  may  rouse  up  the  higiier  inspiration. 
But  the  higher  inspiration  must  come,  or  the  lower  necessity 
will  result  in  dull  efforts.  We  hear  much  of  an  author’s 
magnetic  power,  and  are  led  to  think  of  it  as  something 
magical  or  talismanic.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  consists 
partly,  if  not  chiefly,  in  his  having,  and  therefore  expressing, 
the  emotions  which  his  theme  naturally  elicits.  The  present 
rule  is  a  general  one,  and  includes  several  others. 

A.  Select  a  theme  on  which  you  desire  to  write.  A  special 
interest  in  a  subject  is  often  a  call  from  heaven  to  write  upon 
that  subject.  Sometimes  no  other  reason  need  be  given  for 
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discoursing  upon  it  than  the  fact  that  the  pastor  is  strongly 
attracted  to  it.  If  a  hearty  inclination  impels  him  to  express 
his  thoughts,  he  will  express  them  better  than  if  he  is  merely 
goaded  on  by  a  sense  of  duty.  Nil  invite  Minerva. 

B.  Write  with  a  hearty  love  to  the  subject  when  it  is 
fitted  to  excite  love.  We  listen  to  a  speaker  with  ease  when 
his  theme  is  a  pleasant  one  and  he  seems  to  be  pleased  with 
it.  The  charm  of  Izaak  Walton  and  Charles  Lamb  is  their 
cheerfulness  in  describing  cheerful  scenes.  They  sympathize 
with  their  subject  and  we  sympathize  with  them.  We  love 
to  reperuse  certain  discourses  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  because  we 
love  the  truths  of  which  he  is  evidently  enamored.  One 
secret  of  writing  so  as  not  to  tiro  the  reader,  is  to  write  in 
love  with  a  subject  which  is  fitted  to  excite  the  reader’s  love. 
Often  when  a  minister  composes  a  sermon  because  he  must^ 
he  fails  to  consider  the  reasons  why  he  must;  he  fails  to 
consider  the  relations  of  his  theme  ;  and  if  he  does  not  feel 
the  influence  of  it,  he  cannot  expect  that  his  hearers  will. 
It  has  been  said  that  a  writer  must  be  borne  upward  by  his 
subject,  and  must  not,  like  a  bird  of  prey,  bear  his  subject  up 
after  him.  If  he  be  stimulated  by  the  mere  necessity  of 
having  something  to  say,  he  will  not  stimulate  those  to 
whom  he  says  it.  That  was  a  dismal  confession  of  Coleridge : 
“  Composition  is  no  voluntary  business.  The  very  necessity 
of  doing  it  robs  me  of  the  power  of  doing  it.  Had  I  been 
possessed  of  a  tolerable  competency,  I  should  have  been  a 
voluminous  writer.  But  I  cannot,  as  is  feigned  of  the  night¬ 
ingale,  sing  with  my  breast  against  a  thorn.”  ^ 

C.  When  your  theme  is  fitted  to  elicit  the  emotions  of 
sorrow,  pity,  or  dread,  discipline  yourself  to  feel  these 

^  Cottle’s  Recollections,  p.  1 80.  Goethe  says  :  "  The  mannerist  is  always 
longing  to  get  through,  and  has  no  true  enjoyment  of  his  work.  But  genius  is 
happy  in  finishing  out  the  details  necessary  to  express  its  idea.  Roos  is  un¬ 
wearied  in  drawing  the  hair  and  wool  of  his  goats  and  sheep,  and  you  see  by 
his  nicety  in  details  that  he  was  truly  happy  in  his  work,  and  had  no  wish  to 
bring  it  to  an  end.  People  of  little  minds  are  not  happy  in  art  for  its  own  sake ; 
while  at  work  they  always  have  before  their  eyes  what  they  shall  get  by  what 
they  are  doing.  Such  worldly  views  and  tendencies  never  yet  produced  any¬ 
thing  great.” — Eckermann’s  Conversations  with  Goethe,  p.  92. 
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emotions.  One  reason  why  a  sermon  on  the  sinfulness  and 
danger  of  men,  or  the  threateniugs  of  the  law,  fails  to  produce 
its  normal  effect  is,  that  it  was  not  written  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  sadness,  or  compassion,  or  awe  which  the 
theme  demands.  The  very  structure  of  the  sentences  in¬ 
dicates  that  their  author  did  not  care  for  the  evils,  or  bow 
down  before  ,  the  majesty,  which  he  was  portraying.  He 
exposes  himself  to  the  charge  of  foretelling  punishment  with 
joy,  and  of  being  glad  that  so  many  pains  are  in  store  for  his 
hearers. 

D.  Aim  to  do  justice  to  your  subject,  and  thus  enliven  as 
well  as  express  your  interest  in  it.  Sometimes  a  clergyman 
takes  out  his  six  sheets  of  paper,  and  designs  to  fill  them 
with  his  sermon.  His  introduction  must  be  only  five  inches 
long ;  his  arguments,  seven  indies  each ;  he  leaves  nine 
inches  for  his  improvement.  His  thoughts  are  measured 
not  weighed.  They  are  compared  with  the  extent  of  his 
paper,  not  with  the  demands  of  his  subject.  He  ought  to  be 
borne  along  by  the  truth  which  he  discusses ;  to  move  as  the 
truth  moves  him ;  to  reason  or  to  persuade  where  and  when 
and  as  the  truth  impels  him.  Cultivating  an  interest  in  his 
doctrine,  he  adjusts  the  proportions  of  his  sermon  to  the 
suggestions  of  that  doctrine.  Giving  himself  up  to  it,  he 
becomes  so  m\ich  influenced  by  it  that  “  he  will  shine  in  the 
dark.” 

E.  Avoid  all  those  processes  which  damp  your  ardor  in 
writing.  What  these  processes  are  every  man  must  deter¬ 
mine  for  himself,  as  he  must  determine  what  are  his  own 
best  methods  of  physical  exercise  or  mental  relaxation.  The 
query  is  often  started :  “  Shall  I,  while  I  am  engaged  on  my 
sermon  read  the  books  which  treat  of  my  theme  ”  ?  The 
answers  to  this  question  should  be  as  various  as  are  the  dif¬ 
ferent  characters  of  men.  One  answer  is :  You  must  think 
for  yourself.  As  the  wheel  becomes  heated  by  its  own  rev¬ 
olutions,  so  the  mind  gains  warmth  and  fire  from  its  original 
and  independent  thought.  Another  answer  is :  You  have 
the  same  right  and  the  same  duty  to  consult  other  authors 
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while  you  are  investigating  the  subject  of  your  sermon,  as 
you  would  have  if  you  were  investigating  the  subject  for 
your  own  private  advantage.  A  third  answer  is :  By  read¬ 
ing  other  treatises  you  may  intensify  your  enthusiasm  in 
your  subject.  When  travelling  in  a  strange  land,  and  over¬ 
taken  by  a  resident  in  it,  you  may  gain  from  his  company 
a  new  delight  in  your  travels,  and  a  new  desire  to  pursue 
them.  A  fourth  answer  is :  The  inferiority  of  what  you 
write  to  what  you  read  may  dishearten  you,  and  if  you  do 
not  altogether  abandon  your  sermon  you  will  work  your 
way  through  it  by  force  rather  than  by  free-will.  A  different 
answer  is :  You  may  be  tempted  to  imitate  the  author 
whom  you  consult.  You  can  no  more  compose  a  true  sermon 
while  you  are  copying  another  man’s  style,  than  you  can 
swim  while  a  drowning  man  is  grasping  your  limbs.  An  old 
poet  has  written ; 

“  As  on  the  yielding  wax  the  seal  we  find 

Left  in  strong  likeness  with  imprinted  glow, 

So  does  the  reader  steal  the  author’s  mind, 

And  to  the  bias  lent  inclining  go.” 

Still  a  different  answer,  and  one  appropriate  to  many  but 
not  all  clergymen,  is :  Defer  reading  on  your  theme  until 
you  have  finished  your  writing  upon  it.  You  may  thus  lay 
up  the  materials  for  a  future  improvement  of  your  work, 
and  learn  a  lesson  of  present  humility. 

F.  Make  the  theme  of  one  elaborate  sermon  your  prominent 
object  of  interest  until  that  sermon  is  finished,  and  do  not 
allow  your  enthusiasm  to  be  divided  between  two  or  more 
sermons  of  the  same  high  character.  While  preparing  such 
a  discourse  the  preacher  may  intermit  his  effort,  and  model 
one  or  more  discourses  after  a  subordinate  standard  (see 
§  2. 1. 1.).  Few  authors,  however,  can  treat  one  great  subject 
with  the  requisite  fulness  and  warmth  while  a  different  one 
is  equally  prominent  in  their  regard.  The  single  great 
subject  exhausts  them ;  if  they  discuss  a  different  theme  it 
should  be  less  intricate  and  critical.  Seldom  can  a  man  roll 
forward  two  wheelbarrows  at  once.  Gesenius  confessed 
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that  he  could  not  succeed  in  a  single  investigation  unless  he 
gave  himself  up  to  it  entirely,  and  allowed  no  other,  which 
was  like  it  in  importance,  to  occupy  his  mind.  The  prom¬ 
inence  of  the  second  diverts  the  attention  and  alienates  the 
interest  from  the  first ;  perhaps  also  it  distracts  the  soul  and 
confuses  the  ideas.  An  inferior  topic  may  furnish  an  agree¬ 
able  change  to  the  mind,  and  may  heighten  the  prominence 
of  the  superior,  as  the  background  makes  the  central  figure 
of  the  picture  more  distinct.  The  depth  of  feeling  depends 
upon  the  concentration  of  thought,  and  this  concentration 
depends  upon  the  singleness  of  aim,  and  this  singleness 
of  aim  implies  that  one  mind  is  absorbed  in  one  theme. 

G.  Cultivate  the  hope  of  seeing  good  results  from  what  you 
write.  Hope  is  a  tonic,  and  makes  the  style  energetic.  The 
characteristic  of  a  philosophical  temperament  is:  Much  hope, 
little  faith.  The  characteristic  of  a  true  minister’s  tempera¬ 
ment  is :  Much  hope  that  he  will  see  the  good  influence  of 
his  discourse ;  great  faith  that  this  influence  will  come, 
whether  he  see  it  or  not.  “  He  who  does  not  expect  a 
million  readers  should  never  write  a  line,”  said  Goethe ;  but 
a  true  minister  of  Christ  may  hope  to  do  more  for  eternity 
than  a  mere  poet  can  do  for  his  million  admirers. 

H.  Cherish  the  expectation  of  immediate  benefit  from 
your  discourse.  Sometimes  a  writer  may  be  so  absorbed 
with  his  theme  that  he  will  express  the  emotions  awakened 
by  it  without  regard  to  the  sympathies  of  men.  At  other 
times,  he  may  write  in  the  ideal  presence  of  his  congregation, 
as  if  he  were  in  actual  colloquy  with  them,  and  may  vary 
the  order  or  style  of  his  discourse,  as  if  he  saw  them  ap¬ 
proving  or  disapproving,  assenting  or  questioning.  He  may 
write  foreseeing,  as  if  he  were  seeing,  a  good  effeet  from 
every  sentence.  This  foresight  inspires  him.  His  thoughts 
and  words  are  more  apposite  and  energetic  than  they  would 
be  if  he  were  thinking  of  his  paper  and  inkstand.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  dictating  a  sentence  of  his  bulletin,  would  some¬ 
times  clap  his  hands  in  the  vision  of  its  influence  on  his 
readers.  Many  a  minister  has  dropped  .his  pen,  and  begun 
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to  speak  aloud,  imagining  that  his  congregation  was  before 
him. 

4.  Write  when  you  are  in  a  state  of  awakened  religious 
feeling.  The  appropriate  feeling,  described  in  the  preceding 
topic,  is  religious.  Mere  natural  sensibility  will  not  supply 
the  place  of  true  piety.  We  may  as  well  hope  tliat  a  man 
will  be  a  skilful  musician  because  he  has  a  taste  for  painting, 
or  an  exquisite  sculptor  because  he  has  a  fine  musical  ear, 
as  to  hope  that  a  mere  constitutional  instinct  will  perform 
the  services  of  that  feeling  whicli  results  from  the  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  outward  developments  of  the  natural 
emotion  may  be  somewhat  like  the  outward  developments  of 
true  piety.  But  they  will  not  strike  that  chord  in  the  spirit 
of  the  hearers  which  vibrates  to  nothing  but  to  the  touch 
of  sincere  devotion.  That  is  a  mysterious  chord,  and,  like 
the  poetic  sentiment,  “  needs  only  to  be  struck,  and  the 
sound  it  yields  will  be  music.”  The  unlettered  Christian 
will  be  unable  to  explain  it,  but  yet  will  always  feel  that, 
somehow  or  other,  his  minister  who  is  animated  by  mere 
animal  sensibility  does  not  reach  the  heart.  The  main 
discipline  of  a  preacher,  then,  should  be  moral,  rather  than 
intellectual.  If  he  commune  with  God,  he  will  have  a  com¬ 
munity  of  feeling  with  good  men.  A  sail-ship  can  no  more 
be  wafted  forward  without  a  breeze  than  a  true  sermon  can 
be  carried  forward  save  by  the  breath  of  prayer.  Pericles 
never  ascended  the  rostrum  without  imploring  a  blessing 
from  the  gods.  It  is  an  oft-cited  remark :  “  Orabit  ecclesi- 
astes  pro  se,  ut  in  suo  ipsius  animo  vivam  illam  efficacera  et 
penetrantem  verbi  divini  vim  experiatur  et  sentiat ;  ne 
videlicet  ad  ignem  quam  aliis  exsufflat  et  accendit,  ipse 
frigeat,  sed  ignis  ardens  in  suo  ipsius  corde  verbum  prcdi- 
catum  fiat.” 

5.  Regard  an  appropriate  excitement  of  your  sensibilities 
as  an  aid  to  the  accuracy  of  your  composition.  Some  writers 
consider  it  a  hinderance.  They  think  of  the  feelings  as  lawless, 
but  the  judgment  as  conformed  to  the  rules  of  propriety. 
The  sensibility,  however,  has  its  own  laws.  They  are  the 
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laws  of  God.  Scieuce  explains  them.  True,  the  heart  is 
more  quickly  perverted  than  the  judgment;  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  wrong ;  and  a  sound  heart  may  be  trusted  as 
well  as  a  sound  head.  Indeed,  a  mere  un impassioned  intel¬ 
lect  is  sure  to  err.  It  may  make  a  sermon  ‘‘  coldly  correct 
and  critically  dull  ”  ;  but  the  dulness  is  the  gravest  sin 
against  substantial  correctness.  The  soul  of  the  sermon 
does  not  reside  in  the  accurate  phrases  of  it.  It  is  the  ardor 
of  emotion,  and  not  the  calm  judgment,  which  starts  the 
rapid  transitions,  the  vehement  course  of  thought,  the 
pathetic  strain,  all  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  the  sermon. 
When  a  traveller  has  no  ardent  desire  to  see  the  distant 
cathedral,  he  may  leap  over  every  hedge  to  gather  flowers, 
and  go  out  of  his  way  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left.  So 
the  preacher,  if  he  be  not  stimulated  by  an  intense  interest 
in  his  subject,  may  ramble*  abroad  in  search  of  tropes ;  but, 
as  he  goes  out  of  his  way  for  them,  they  are  a  blemish  to 
his  style.  If  his  emotions  be  fitly  excited,  he  will  take  the 
flowers  which  grow  up  in  his  path,  which  do  not  need  to  be 
sought  after  and  run  after,  and  they  will  give  to  his  sermon 
that  ease  which  is  one  secret  of  strength.  “  The  language 
of  strong  feeling,”  says  Walter  Scott,  “  is  always  pure.”  ^ 

6.  While  meditating  on  the  subject  of  your  discourse,  give 
to  the  mind,  at  certain  times,  free  and  full  play.  The  rules 
of  rhetoric  are  expressions  of  psychological  laws  ;  they  are 
forms  of  mental  science,  they  tend  to  make  men  natural  in 
their  speech.  But  we  have  acquired  such  habits  of  thought 
and  expression,  that  even  good  rules  half  obeyed  make  us 
unnatural.  One  of  these  rules  prescribes,  therefore,  tliat  we 
occasionally  forget  all  rules,  and  leave  the  mind  to  itself. 
While  we  insist  that  we  should  cultivate  the  habit  of  study- 

*  Notice  the  literary  merits  of  Matthew  xxv.,  Psalm  Ixxx.,  2  Sam.  i.  17-27, 
etc.  When  the  homiletical  rule  is  given  that  a  minister  should  write  as  the 
Holy  Spirit  gives  him  utterance,  the  rule  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  result  of 
8U])erstition  ;  but  when  Thomas  Carlyle  gives  his  own  heathenish  rule  it  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  dictate  of  sound  philosophy.  He  says  :  “  Utter  with  free  heart 
what  they  daemon  gives  thee ;  if  fire  from  heaven  it  shall  be  well ;  if  resinous 
firework,  it  shall  be,  —  as  well  as  it  could  be,  or  better  than  otherwise.” 
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ing  with  our  apparatus  of  books  and  notes  around  us,  we 
allow  that  we  should  sometimes  let  our  minds  take  their 
own  course  ;  let  our  thoughts  come  and  go ;  let  them  enjoy 
their  lawlessness  and  keep  up  their  abandon  so  far  as  it  is 
orthodox.  We  may  think  that  we  are  wasting  an  hour  in 
idle  musing  or  reverie,  while  in  fact  we  are  letting  the  ground 
lie  fallow  for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  richer  harvest.  Some¬ 
thing  is  due  to  that  law  of  our  nature  which  calls  for  change 
and  rest.  By  constantly  forcing  ourselves  up  to  rules  which 
our  wrong  usages  have  made  irksome  we  may  acquire  a 
forced  style.  If  our  hard  work  be  too  uniform  we  become 
hard  writers  and  speakers.  When  law  is  always  in  the 
fore-ground  and  freeness  in  the  back-ground  the  picture  is 
dull.  Now  and  then  leave  the  study  for  the  grove ;  go  from 
the  library  to  the  running  stream  ;  stand  not  always  at  the 
high  desk,  but  lie  down  on  the  grass ;  the  sight  of  birds  will  be 
more  suggestive  than  the  sight  of  books.  The  ideas  which 
come  of  their  own  accord  at  such  times  will  form  a  standard 
of  ease  and  naturalness.^  There  is  a  degree  of  truth  in  the 
saying  that  tlie  thoughts  which  rise  unbidden  are  the  best. 
Men  have  something  to  justify  them  when,  forgetting  their 
gardens,  they  tell  us  that  the  wild  flowers  are  the  most  charm¬ 
ing.  The  thoughts  and  expressions  which  present  themselves 
to  the  mind  in  its  hours  of  license  will  need  to  be  examined 
with  care  and  perhaps  modified ;  still  there  is  danger  of  spoil¬ 
ing  in  attempting  to  improve  them.  Mr.  Cobbett  presses  his 
rule  too  far,  yet  there  is  a  measure  of  good  sense  in  it :  “  Use 

the  first  words  that  occur  to  you,  and  never  attempt  to  altera 

• 

1  When  Sir  Walter  Scott  composing  his  Rokeby  was  “  at  his  desk  he  did  little 
more,  as  fai  as  regarded  poetry,  than  write  down  the  lines  which  he  had  fasliioned 
in  his  mind  while  pursuing  his  vocation  as  a  planter,”  etc.  —  Life  of  Scott,  Vol. 
iii.  p.  215.  “  Oh,  man,”  he  once  said,  “  I  had  many  a  grand  gallop  among  these 
braes  when  I  was  thinking  of  Marmion,”  etc.  While  in  quarters  wiih  his 
cavalry,  he  “  used  to  delight  in  walking  his  powerful  black  steed  up  and  down 
by  himself  upon  the  Portobello  sands,  within  the  beating  of  the  surge ;  and 
now  and  then  you  would  see  him  plunge  in  his  spurs,  and  go  off  as  if  at  a 
charge,  with  the  spray  dashing  about  him.  As  we  rode  back  to  Musselburgh, 
he  often  came  and  placed  himself  beside  me,  to  repeat  the  verses  that  he  had 
been  composing  during  these  pauses  of  our  exercise.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  252.  . 
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thought;  for,  that  which  has  come  of  itself  into  your  mind  is 
likely  to  pass  into  that  of  another  more  readily  and  with  more 
effect  than  anything  which  you  can  by  reflection  invent. 
Never  stop  to  make  choice  of  words.  Put  down  your  thouglit 
in  words  just  as  they  come.  Follow  the  order  which  your 
thought  will  point  out,  and  it  will  push  you  on  to  get  it  upon 
the  paper  as  quickly  and  as  clearly  as  possible.”  ^  The  exact 
truth  is :  There  are  valid  reasons  for  treating  with  deference 
the  thoughts  and  expressions  which  most  readily  occur  to  us  ; 
for  suspecting  that  the  ideas  which  come  are  better  than 
those  which  are  acquired ;  still  we  must  scrutinize  them  and 
sometimes  change  them,  even  when  in  their  general  character 
they  are  conformed  to  the  right  standard. 

It  is  well  at  times  to  give  ourselves  up  to  our  subject  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  the  use  which  is  to  be  made  of  it ;  to  let  it 
carry  us  whither  it  will  in  its  windings ;  to  let  our  theme  be 
a  root  springing  up  and  branching  out  free  from  all  our 
efforts  to  cut  and  clip  it.  Professor  Convers  Francis,  com¬ 
plaining  of  his  Lectures  remarks :  “  There  is  something  in 
this  using  the  mind  wholly  for  others,  and  with  reference  to 
others,  which  I  do  not  like.  It  seems  to  nudge  one’s  faculties 
on  the  elbow,  and  tell  them  that  they  are  not  to  move  at 
their  own  sweet  will,  but  to  produce  a  certain  tale  of  brick 
for  an  employer.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  the  mind  of 
every  one  were  set  free  from  tasks,  and  could  flower  out  in 
musing,  in  speech,  in  writing,  like  shrubs  and  trees?  We 
should  have  more  true  men  and  women,  and  fewer  repeating 
machines.”  ^ 

Aiming  to  encourage  the  genial  working  of  his  faculties, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  preacher,  after  he  has  chosen  a 
theme  for  his  sermon,  and  before  he  has  selected  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  it,  to  write  down  just  such  thoughts  as  it  may 
happen  to  suggest,  to  spend  no  time  in  classifying  them,  to 
let  them  follow  each  other  as  rapidly  as  possible,  until,  per- 

1  Cobbett’s  Grammar,  Letter  xxiii.  Lord  Byron  says  :  “  In  composition  I  do 
not  think  second  thoughts  are  the  best,  though  second  expressions  may  improve 
the  first  ideas.” — Galt’s  Life  of  Byron,  p.  176. 

2  Discourse  at  the  Funeral  of  Dr.  Francis,  by  Rev.  John  Weiss,  pp.  49,  50. 
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haps  on  a  sudden,  they  fall,  like  the  beads  of  a  kaleidoscope, 
into  the  order  which  satisfies  him.  Desiring  to  catch  tljo 
same  kind  of  inspiration,  another  preacher  addresses  a  small 
and  simple  audience,  on  a  theme  which  he  intends  to  discuss 
before  a  great  congregation,  but  on  which  he  has  not  begun 
to  arrange  his  thoughts.  Speaking  to  such  an  audience  he 
feels  no  fear  of  criticism,  no  restraint  from  rules,  his  ideas 
are  suggested  in  the  glow  of  sympathy  with  the  common 
people,  thought  crowds  upon  thought,  and  in  the  end  the 
best  materials  suggest  themselves,  arranged  according  to  the 
best  plan.  What  Bacon  says  of  speaking  to  a  friend  may  be 
said  of  speaking  to  a  small  but  earnest  religious  assembly : 
“  Whosoever  hath  his  mind  fraught  with  many  thoughts,  his 
wits  and  understanding  do  clarify  and  break  up,  in  the  com¬ 
municating  and  discoursing  with  another;  he  tosseth  his 
thoughts  more  easily ;  he  marshalleth  them  more  orderly ; 
he  seeth  how  they  look  when  they  are  turned  into  words ; 
finally,  he  waxeth  wiser  than  himself ;  and  that  more  by  an 
hour’s  discourse  than  by  a  day’s  meditation.”  “  In  a  word, 
a  man  were  better  relate  himself  to  a  statue  or  picture,  than 
to  suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  smother.”  ^  It  is  notorious 
that  many  a  minister  has  educated  himself  by  commencing 
his  professional  life  in  a  parish  where  he  could  allow  free 
vent  to  his  feelings,  and  form  a  more  flexile  style  than  if  he 
were  trammelled  by  critics.  Some  of  the  most  effective 
sermons  which  he  has  published  in  mature  life  were  suggested 
to  him  in  a  strictly  unpremeditated  address  which  he  de¬ 
livered  during  his  novitiate,  to  a  class  of  unlettered  men. 
The  most  startling  sermons  ever  preached  have  sometimes 
been  the  natural  out-gushings  of  minds  which  knew  nothing 
of  written  rules.  “If”  says  Cardinal  Maury,  “there  re¬ 
mains  among  us  any  trace  of  that  ancient  and  nervous 
eloquence,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  first  cry  of  nature 
imitated,  or  repeated  by  art,  it  is  in  the  missions,  it  is  in  the 
country,  that  we  must  seek  for  examples  of  it.  There  apos¬ 
tolic  men,  true  and  worthy  orators  of  the  people,  endowed 
1  Bacon’s  Works,  Vol.  i.  p.  92. 
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with  a  strong  and  bold  imagination  acknowledge  no  other 
success  than  conversions;  no  other  applause  than  tears. 
Sometimes  I  admit  that,  lacking  in  taste,  they  descend  into 
too  familiar  details  ;  but  they  open  a  breach  ;  but  they  reach 
the  goal ;  but  they  place  themselves  in  the  midst  of  con¬ 
science  ;  but  they  inflame  the  imagination  ;  but  in  their 
presence  all  their  hearers  become  their  people ;  they  forcibly 
strike  the  senses ;  the  multitude  follows,  and  hears  them 
with  enthusiasm,  and  finally,  many  of  them  have  sublime 
qualities.”  ^ 

7.  Before  you  begin  to  write  your  sermon  obtain  as  full  a 
mastery  of  your  theme  as  you  can.  Study  the  nature  and 
relations  of  it,  the  biblical  texts  which  explain  it ;  anticipate 
the  objections  which  it  may  suggest  and  tlie  most  effective 
answers  to  them ;  take  a  prophetic  view  of  your  plan  from 
the  exordium  to  the  conclusion  ;  select  the  precise  distinctive 
terms,  and  the  more  apposite  illustrations  which  may  illumine 
the  subject ;  also  various  synonymous  words  ^  which  may 
relieve  the  hearer’s  attention  to  it.  Neglecting  to  arrange 
these  preliminaries  before  writing,  some  authors  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  interrupt  their  flow  of  thought  for  the  sake  of 
examining  an  intricate  question  or  searching  for  an  apposite 
phrase.  Their  look-out  for  words  confuses  the  thought,  and 
their  confusion  of  thought  hides  the  right  words.  They  re¬ 
press  their  emotion  and  acquire  a  stilted  or  nerveless  style, 
by  writing  carefully,  without  thinking  previously  what  and 
how  to  write.  They  ought  to  make  haste  by  delay.  They 
would  build  their  temple  with  the  greater  ease,  if  it  went  up 
without  the  sound  of  the  hammer.  Mr.  Cobbett  says :  “  Sit 
down  to  write  what  you  have  thought,  and  not  to  think  what 

1  Essai  sur  TEloquence  de  la  Chaire,  Tome  i.  pp.  85,  86. 

*  The  frequent  reiteration  of  the  same  word  is  one  cause  of  the  alleged 
tediousness  of  a  sermon.  Hence  the  value  of  Roget’s  Thesaurus,  Soule’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  English  Synonyms,  and  similar  works.  Mr.  Choate  says:  “In 
translating,  the  student  should  not  put  down  a  word  till  he  has  thought  of  at 
least  SIX  synonyms  or  varieties  of  expression  for  the  idea.  I  would  have  him 
fastidious  and  eager  to  go,  not  unfrequently,  half  round  his  library,  pulling 
down  books,  to  hunt  up  a  word,  the  word.”  —  Parker’s  Reminiscences  of  Choate, 
p.  249. 
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you  shall  write.”  ^  “  The  style  of  a  writer  ”  says  Goethe, 

“  is  almost  always  the  faithful  representative  of  his  mind ; 
therefore,  if  any  man  wish  to  write  in  a  clear  style,  let  him 
begin  by  making  his  thoughts  clear  ;  and  if  any  would  write 
in  a  noble  style,  let  him  first  possess  a  noble  soul.”  Speaking 
of  a  poem  which  he  had  recently  finished,  Goethe  says:  “I 
have  borne  this  subject  about  with  me  for  .forty  years;  so 
that  it  has  had  time  to  get  clear  of  everything  extraneous.”  2 
Thus  when  he  was  writing  he  knew  just  what  to  say  next. 

8.  When  fully  prepared  according  to  the  foregoing  rules, 
pen  your  discourse  rapidly.  In  this  manner  you  may  ac¬ 
quire  that  freshness  and  concinnity  of  style  which  writers, 
as  distinct  from  speakers  so  often  want.  “  Tears  dry  fast” ; 
emotion  subsides  quickly ;  it  must  be  expressed  as  soon  as 
it  rises,  or  it  will  die  away,  never  perhaps  to  revive.  As  a 
man  will  not  pray  with  a  full  heart  while  he  is  studying  the 
philosophy  of  prayer,  so  a  man  will  not  write  with  the 
requisite  enthusiasm  while  he  is  thinking  of  rhetorical  rules. 
Words  must  be  carefully  selected,  but  if  the  right  term  do 
not  occur  to  you  while  you  are  intent  on  the  thought,  leave 
a  blank  and  suffer  not  your  ardor  to  be  cooled  down  by  a 
research  into  lexicography.  You  may  think  of  some  felic¬ 
itous  quotation  ;  but  do  not  pause  to  search  for  it ;  you  are 
working  on  the  solid  wood  and  have  no  time  for  veneering. 
There  are  laws  for  the  division  of  a  discourse  into  paragraphs, 
for  the  apposite  termination  of  sentences,  for  capital  letters, 
for  orthography ;  but  let  these  laws  go  for  nothing  while  you 
are  penning  your  discourse.  Do  not  pause  if  you  find  that 
you  have  spelled  the  name  of  the  poet  Ossian  as  the  first 
Napoleon  spelled  it,  “  Ocean.”  He  finished  but  little  for 
the  press  ;  he  was  on  the  whole  a  slow  composer ;  yet  while 
he  wrote,  he  wrote.  Bourrienne  says :  “  When  Buonaparte 
dictated  his  proclamations — he  was,  for  the  moment,  inspired, 
and  he  evinced  all  the  excitement  which  distinguishes  the 
Italian  Improvisatori.  To  follow  him  it  was  necessary  to 

1  Cobbett’s  Grammar,  etc.,  Letter  xxiii. 

2  Eckermann’s  Conversations  with  Goethe,  pp.  102,  63. 
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write  with  inconceivable  rapidity.”  ^  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
was  noted  for  the  swiftness  of  his  composition.  “  I  wrote,” 
he  said,  “  forty-eight  of  the  printed  octavo  pages  of  the  Life 
of  Savage  at  a  sitting  ;  but  then  I  sat  up  all  night.”  ^  When 
on  a  visit  at  Oxford  he  asked  a  friend,  How  long  it  was 
till  the  post  went  out;  and  on  being  told  about  half  an 
hour,  he  exclaimed,  ‘  Then  w«  shall  do  very  well.’  He 
upon  this  instantly  sat  down  and  finished  an  Idler,  which  it 
was  necessary  should  be  in  London  the  next  day.”  His 
friend  desired  to  read  the  paper,  “  Sir,”  said  Johnson,  “  you 
shall  not  do  more  than  I  have  done  myself.”  ®  In  order  to 
defray  the  expense  of  his  mother’s  funeral  and  pay  some  of 
her  small  debts,  he  wrote  his  Rasselas  in  the  evenings  of  a 
single  week,  and  sent  it  to  the  press  in  detached  portions  as 
soon  as  he  had  finished  them.  He  once  said  that  he  often 
wrote  three  columns  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  in  an 
hour,  and  yet  it  vrould  be  difficult  for  an  amanuensis  to 
transcribe  those  three  columns  in  so  short  a  time.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  before  he  began  his  writing 
he  had  already  arranged  his  thoughts,  and,  although  he  had 
accustomed  himself  to  converse  in  the  style  of  books,  and 
would  therefore  not  seem  to  require  those  correcting  pro¬ 
cesses  which  careless  talkers  need,  yet  after  he  had  published 
some  of  his  essays  he  performed  almost  incredible  labors  in 
amending  their  phraseology.^  Chalmers’  comparison  of  the 
first  draft  with  the  last  copy  of  some  of  Johnson’s  writings 
is  a  curiosity  in  letters.  The  Doctor’s  own  method  of  com¬ 
position  suggested  to  him  his  directions  to  a  clergyman : 
“  Take  this  text,  and  see  how  quickly  you  can  write  a  sermon 
on  it.”  When  the  sermon  was  written,  he  said :  “  Now  take 
it,  and  see  how  good  you  can  make  it.”  Dr.  Thomas  Brown 

^  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  (American  ed.),  Vol.  ii.  p.  213.  See  also  Scott’s  Life 
of  Napoleon  (American  ed.),  Vol.  iii.  p.  330. 

*  Boswell’s  Johnson,  Vol.  i.  p.  136. 

®  Ibid.  p.  259.  The  chief  difficulty  which  the  Doctor  seems  to  have  found  in 
writing  for  the  press  is  expressed  in  the  w’ords  :  “  If  I  had  but  good  pens.” 

*  Some  of  his  works,  however,  as  his  Rasselas,  he  never  read  after  they  were 
first  published. 

Vol.  XXVIII.  No.  112. 
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in  writing  his  Lectures  on  Mental  Science,  generally  dis¬ 
patched  one  lecture  at  a  single  sitting,  and  delivered  it  on 
the  very  day  on  which  it  was  finished.  Hence  the  vivacity 
and  vigor  of  those  lectures.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  • 
that  each  of  those  compositions  was  the  product  of  the  few 
hours  which  he  spent  in  writing  it.  The  substance  of  it  had 
been  diligently  prepared  before  it  was  committed  to  paper. 
He  did  not  live  to  review  and  rewrite  what  he  had  written, 
to  condense  and  correct  it.  The  labor  of  revision  has  been 
performed  by  others,  and  he  suffers  as  an  author  because  he 
did  not  perform  it  himself. 

9.  When  equipped  for  writing  rapidly,  write  continuously. 
If  Giotto  had  paused  in  making  his  0,  Or  had  made  it  slowly, 
he  would  not  have  made  it  right.  The  mind  will  not  be 
thoroughly  aroused  in  a  moment.  After  it  has  begun  to 
exert  itself,  it  acquires  a  new  vigor  and  continues  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  energy  as  it  continues  its  exertion.  At  length  it 
reaches  that  state  which  is  called  a  state  of  inspiration.  It 
can  now  accomplish  more  in  five  minutes  than  in  another 
state  it  can  accomplish  in  fifty.  Now  the  outgrowths  of  the 
mind  will  be  the  richest  and  most  healthful.  Now  the 
worthiest  thoughts  will  come  first.  Unless  seized  and  noted 
with  pen  and  ink,  they  will  flit  away  never  to  be  recalled. 
In  this  state  of  mental  elevation,  the  minister  scarcely  knows 
himself.  During  its  continuance  he  must  not  be  interrupted. 
The  loss  of  a  few  minutes  is  the  loss  of  a  day.  He  must  be 
diverted  by  no  domestic  avocation.  His  parish  must  not 
intrench  upon  his  hours  of  study.  Mr.  Cecil  says :  “  Having 
some  business  to  transact  with  a  gentleman  in  the  city,  I 
called  one  day  at  his  counting-house;  he  begged  I  would 
call  again,  as  I  had  so  much  more  time  to  spend  than  ho 
had,  who  was  a  man  of  business.  ‘  An  hour  is  nothing  to 
you,’  said  he.  You  seem  little  to  understand  the  nature  of 
our  profession  [I  replied]  ;  one  hour  of  a  clergyman’s  time 
rightly  employed.  Sir,  is  worth  more  to  him  than  all  the 
gains  of  your  merchandise.” 

10.  After  you  have  written  your  discourse,  criticise  and 
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amend  it.  It  may  bo  sometimes  improved  after  it  has  been 
preached.  While  the  minister  is  yet  speaking,  his  best 
thoughts  may  occur  to  him,  and  these  should  be  afterwards 
incorporated  with  his  written  sermon.  Dr.  Edward  Payson 
wrote  sometimes  so  rapidly  that  when  he  turned  over  his 
sermon  leaf  the  ink  of  one  page  would  be  distinctly  impressed 
upon  the  other  ;  and  when  he  delivered  the  sermon  ho  would 
utter  sentiments  more  affecting  than  any  which  he  had 
written,  and  his  hearers,  when  they  perused  that  sermon,  as 
printed,  searched  in  vain  for  its  most  eloquent  passages.  If 
he  had  inserted  them,  on  Monday,  in  the  manuscript  which 
he  had  preached  on  Sunday,  he  would  have  made  the  world 
his  debtor.  But  whether  a  sermon  be  modified  or  not  after 
it  has  been  preached,  it  should  be  corrected  at  some  time 
after  it  has  been  composed.  A  written  discourse  has  this 
advantage  over  the  extemporaneous  ;  the  false  or  crude  sen¬ 
timents,  the  wild  or  odd  conceits,  the  inapposite  or  ungram¬ 
matical  expressions  of  the  writer  are  secretly  committed  to 
paper,  and  may  be  as  secretly  exchanged  for  better  thoughts 
and  phrases.  But  the  blunders  which  are  made  iji  speaking 
extempore  are  made  before  the  entire  audience,  and  cannot 
be  dislodged  from  the  minds  which  are  offended  or  perhaps 
injured  by  them. 

The  careful  elaboration  of  a  discourse  appears  to  some 
inconsistent  with  the  celerity  of  penning  it.  Men  often 
complain  of  a  contradiction  between  the  different  maxims 
of  rhetoric.  Thus  it  is  an  old  adage : 

“  Toil  forms  the  thoughts  and  polished  style  that  please, — 

The  writer’s  labor  makes  the  reader’s  ease.” 

On  the  contrary  it  is  an  apothegm  of  Mr.  Emerson,  “  Every 
man  can  do  his  best  thing  easiest.”  The  seeming  contra¬ 
diction  between  these  two  maxims  vanishes  when  we  reflect, 
that  the  author’s  labor  precedes  and  follows  his  process  of 
writing,  and  while  he  is  engaged  in  that  process,  his  work 
becomes  what  Rousseau  and  Jean  Paul  would  call  play.^ 

*  It  is  the  correction  of  what  has  been  written  which  causes  the  tedium  of 
composition.  “I  give,”  says  Coleridge,  (Reminiscences  by  Mr.  Cottle,  Vol.  i. 
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The  elaboration  of  a  sermon  consists  in  the  antecedent  study 
of  its  subject-matter  and  in  the  subsequent  recensions  leading 
perhaps,  to  a  new  copy  of  it. 

Dr.  Paley  remarks :  ^  “  The  late  Mr.  Hartley,  whose  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  human  understanding  no  one  will  dispute, 
whenever  he  saw  a  faulty  composition,  was  wont  to  say  it 
had  not  been  written  over  often  enough.  There  are  no 
compositions  in  the  language  which  have  been  so  admired 
for  this  very  quality  of  ease  as  those  of  Mr.  Sterne;  yet 
none,  I  believe,  ever  cost  their  author  more  trouble.  I  re¬ 
member  to  have  seen  a  letter  of  his,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  having  been  incessantly  employed  for  six  months 
upon  one  small  volume.”  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  that  “  the  works 
and  passages  in  which  he  has  succeeded  have  uniformly  been 
written  with  the  greatest  rapidity  ” ;  and  he  is  understood  to 
have  said,  that  of  his  principal  poems  only  one — “The  Lady 
of  the  Lake  ”  —  was  written  over  the  second  time,  and  this 
was  completed  in  six  weeks.  He  generally  wrote  on  subjects 
which  he  had  made  familiar  to  his  mind  ;  he  had  stored  his 
memory  with  the  words  and  dialects  which  he  was  to  use ; 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  phrases  which  after  this  preparatory 
labor  first  suggested  themselves ;  but  in  some  of  his  works 
he  essentially  injured  his  reputation  by  not  reviewing,  criti¬ 
cising,  and  correcting  them.  Ben  Johnson  says  that  Shakes¬ 
peare  never  corrected  his  composition,  but  was  “  as  tenacious 
as  Pontius  Pilate  of  what  he  had  written.”  If  this  be  the 
fact,  we  may  easily  account  for  the  annoyances  to  which  he 
has  subjected  his  editors. 

The  manner  of  making  the  revisions  of  a  discourse  is  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Paley  :  ^ 

p.  138),  every  moment  I  can  spare  from  my  garden  and  the  Reviews,  i.e.  from 
my  potatoes  and  meat,  to  the  poems  [Religious  Musings];  but  I  go  on  slowly 
for  I  torture  the  poem  and  myself  with  corrections,  and  what  I  write  in  an 
hour  I  sometimes  take  two  or  three  days  in  correcting.  —  The  Religious  Mus¬ 
ings  I  have  altered  monstrously,  since  I  have  read  them  to  you  and  received 
your  criticisms.” 

1  In  his  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle  on  the  Studies  sui^ 
able  to  the  Clergy. 

2  In  his  fifth  Charge,  cited  above. 
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“It  is  necessary  that  these  revisions  be  made  at  due  distances  of  time. 
A  very  simple  example  will  show  the  reason  of  this  rule.  In  the  easiest 
operation  of  arithmetic,  the  casting  up  an  account,  a  person  may  do  it 
twenty  times  together,  and  twenty  times  together  commit  the  same  mistake. 
But  if  he  should  repeat  the  process  at  due  distances  of  time,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  that  should  take  place.  So  it  fares  with  our  critical  sagacity ; 
very  gross  improprieties  may  elude  examination,  and  if  they  once  escape 
our  attention,  it  is  probable  they  will  continue  to  escape  it  at  that  time, 
let  us  read  over  our  composition  ever  so  often.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  mind  should  come  fresh  to  the  subject,  that  the  taste  be  not 
blunted  by  too  much  exercise,  the  thought  too  much  implicated  in  the 
same  trains  and  habits  ;  and  above  all,  that  the  familiarity  of  words  and 
ideas  be  passed  off,  which  whilst  it  lasts,  renders  the  perception  of  faults 
almost  impossible.  To  me  it  appears,  that  this  principle  was  very  well 
known  to  the  classic  ages  of  literature.  The  nonum  prematur  in  annum 
was  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  frequent  revisions,  for  which  surely  a 
much  less  time  would  have  been  sufUcient,  but  to  allow  such  space  also 
and  distance  between  them,  as  that  they  might  be  made  with  the  best 
effect.  It  is  also  of  consequence  to  view  a  subject  in  different  states  of 
spirits,  different  moods  of  temper,  and  different  dispositions  of  thought. 
That  can  hardly  be  "wrong  which  pleases  under  all  these  varieties  of  mind 
or  situation ;  that  may  be  very  much  so  which  pleases  only  in  one.  For 
instance,  an  inflamed  diction,  fantastic  or  extravagant,  bold  conceits, 
violent  or  daring  expressions,  may  gratify  a  mind  heated  or  elated  with 
its  subject,  which,  when  the  animal  spirits  were  subsided  and  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  gone,  would  appear  intolerable  even  to  the  same  person.” 

11.  In  writing  and  correcting  your  discourse,  let  the  idea, 
rather  than  the  manner  of  expressing  it,  be  the  chief  object 
of  attention ;  and  prefer  that  manner  which  the  idea  most 
naturally  suggests.  One  of  the  most  instructive  rules  ever 
given  by  a  rhetorician  was  given  by  Dr.  Emmons  to  a  young 
preacher :  “  First,  find  out  what  you  have  to  say ;  secondly, 
say  it.”  A  writer  wastes  his  time,  acquires  an  artificial 
method  of  thought  and  speech,  in  laboring  to  say  something 
ill  a  neat  or  dignified  or  learned  style.  “  What  thought  do 
I  really  wish  to  express  ?  ”  That  is  the  first,  second,  and 
third  question.^  In  answering  this  question  a  wise  man 

*  Lord  Bacon  criticising  the  literature  introduced  by  the  Reformation,  says : 
“  Men  began  to  hunt  more  after  words  than  matter,  and  more  after  the  ehoice- 
ness  of  the  phrase,  and  the  round  and  clean  composition  of  the  sentence,  and 
the  sweet  falling  of  the  clauses,  and  the  varying  and  illustration  of  their  works 
with  tropes  and  figures,  than  after  the  weight  of  matter,  worth  of  subject. 
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expends  his  main  strength.  In  mentally  answering  it  to 
himself  he  will  be  impelled  to  use  certain  words.  They 
come  naturally.  The  main  course  of  those  words  is  probably 
the  right  one.  They  may  be  modified  in  some  particulars ; 
the  modification  of  them  will  require  time  and  care ;  but 
the  original  selection  of  them  is  a  short  work  and  almost 
unconscious ;  and,  in  the  general,  if  they  express  his  thought 
really,  thay  express  it  fitly. 

If  a  writer  fails  to  make  the  idea  his  main  object  of  atten¬ 
tion,  he  will  often  injure  his  style  in  attempting  to  improve 
it.  Many  do  this,  and  thereby  awaken  a  prejudice  against 
elaborate  composition.  “  Give  us  more  lays,”  says  Southey 
to  Walter  Scott,  “  and  correct  them  at  leisure  for  after 
editions  —  not  laboriously,  but  when  the  amendment  comes 
naturally  and  unsought  for.  It  never  does  to  sit  down 
doggedly  to  correct.”  ^  Not  doggedly,  but  intelligently ; 
not  laboriously  in  the  sense  of  tiresomely,  but  in  the  sense 
of  energetically  and  cautiously,  should  a  writer  improve  his 
compositions  by  the  muUa  litura.  Not  without  severe  toil 
can  he  obtain  the  power  of  Professor  Playfair,  of  whom  Lord 
Jeffrey  says  :  “  He  wrote  rather  slowly,  and  his  first 
sketches  were  often  very  slight  and  imperfect,  like  the  rude 
chalking  for  a  masterly  picture  ;  his  chief  effort  and  greatest 

soundness  of  arj^uraent,  life  of  invention,  or  depth  of  judgment . Then 

did  Erasmus  take  occasion  to  make  the  scoffing  echo ;  ‘  Decern  annos  consumpsi 

in  legendo  Cicerone and  the ‘echo  answered  in  Greek, 'Ove,’ ‘ asine.' . 

How  is  it  possible  but  this  should  have  an  operation  to  discredit  learning, 
even  with  vulgar  capacities,  when  they  see  learned  men’s  works  like  the  first 
letter  of  a  patent  or  limned  book;  whieh  though  it  hath  large  flourishes,  yet  it 
is  but  a  letter.  It  seems  to  me  that  Pygmalion’s  frenzy  is  a  good  emblem  or 
portraiture  of  this  vanity  ;  for  words  are  but  the  images  of  matter  ;  and  except 
they  have  life  of  reason  and  invention,  to  fall  in  love  with  them  is  all  one  as  to  fall 
in  love  with  a  picture.”  —  Bacon’s  Works,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  36,  37.  These  remarks 
of  Bacon  are  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  principles  laid  down  under  §  2. 1.  1. 
above  in  regard  to  the  elaborating  of  a  discourse.  Dr.  Rawley,  in  his  Life  of 
Bacon,  says  :  ”  I  myself  have  seen,  at  the  least,  twelve  copies  of  the  Instauration 
[Instauratio  Magna]  revised  year  by  year,  one  after  another,  and  every  year 
altered  and  amended  in  the  frame  thereof ;  till  at  last  it  came  to  that  model  in 
which  it  was  committed  to  the  press.”  — Bacon’s  Works,  Vol.  ix.  p.  27. 

1  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott,  Vol.  ii.  p.  269. 
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pleasure  was  in  their  revisal  and  correction ;  and  there  were 
no  limits  to  the  improvement  which  resulted  from  this  appli¬ 
cation.”  He  first  drew  the  outline  of  his  essay,  and  then 
performed  the  most  material  part  of  his  work,  enriching  and 
improving  it,  “without  any  risk  either  of  destroying  the 
proportions  of  that  outline  or  injuring  the  harmony  and 
unity  of  the  original  design.”  ^ 

12.  When  you  are  writing  one  part  of  your  sermon,  and 
such  thoughts  occur  to  you  as  may  be  needed  for  another  part 
of  it,  note  down  brief  hints  of  them.  Unless  they  are  thus 
fixed  in  a  permanent  form,  they  may  never  be  recalled  ;  and 
you  may  labor  in  constructing  an  artificial  paragraph  in  the 
place  of  that  natural  one,  the  plan  of  which  darted  through 
your  mind  when  it  was  aglow  with  your  theme.  Some  of 
our  best  thoughts  flit  before  us  when  they  cannot  be  used. 
It  certainly  cannot  be  said  of  every  writer,  as  is  said  of 
Professor  Playfair,  that  “  he  had  no  capricious  visitings  of 
fancy,  which  it  was  necessary  to  fix  on  the  spot  or  to  lose 
forever,  no  casual  inspirations  to  invoke  and  to  wait  for,  no 
transitory  and  evanescent  lights  to  catch  before  they  faded.”  ^ 
The  ideas  which  come  to  one  writer  and  are  instantly  for¬ 
gotten,  would  form  a  richer  sermon  than  could  possibly  be 
written  by  another  man.  “  Mr.  Locke  long  ago  observed 
that  the  most  valuable  of  our  thoughts  are  those  which  drop, 
as  it  were,  into  the  mind  by  accident ;  and  no  one  exercised 
in  these  matters  will  be  backward  to  allow  that  they  are 
almost  always  preferable  to  what  is  forced  up  from  the  mind 
by  pumping,”^  etc.  “I  am  in  the  habit,”  says  Reinhard, 
and  the  same  has  been  said  by  a  hundred  others,  “  of  writing 
down  tliose  thoughts  which  occur  to  me  in  reading,  regular 
reflection,  or  incidentally,  and  are  wortliy  of  being  treated 
of  in  detail  in  a  sermon,  just  as  they  present  themselves  to 
my  mind  at  the  moment,  without  having  any  particul/ir 
object  in  view.  If,  then,  at  any  time,  I  meet  with  difficulty 
in  finding  something  appropriate  in  a  text  upon  which  I  am 

^  Jeffrey’s  Essays,  Vol.  iii.  p.  687.  “  Jeffrey’s  Essays,  Vol.  iii.  p.  688 

®  Paley’s  Works,  Vol.  vi.  p.  413. 
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called  to  preach,  I  recur  to  this  catalogue  of  interesting 
thoughts,  in  order  to  see  whether  some  of  them  cannot  be 
made  to  bear  upon  the  text  in  question.  This  often  proves 
to  be  the  case ;  and  in  this  way  I  have  been  led  to  many 
happy  combinations  of  which  I  should  otherwise  never  have 
thought.”  1 

13.  So  arrange  your  studies  as  to  avoid  unnecessary 
fatigue.  The  excitement  of  writing  facilitates  both  thought 
and  expression,  but  tends  to  exhaust  both  body  and  mind. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  authors  have  been  compelled  by 
their  feeble  health  to  suspend  their  studies  at  a  predeter¬ 
mined  hour,  even  although  the  hour  found  them  at  the 
height  of  their  inspiration.  Thus  they  have  sacrificed  some 
of  their  best  thoughts  to  a  physical  necessity.  Others,  being 
accustomed  to  wait  for  tlieir  inspired  moods,  have  prolonged 
their  work  during  the  continuance  of  those  moods,  and  ended 
it  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion  as  has  disgusted  them  with 
their  writing,  and  indisposed  them  to  renew  it  until  they 
were  again  visited  with  one  of  their  mysterious  inspirations. 
This  irregular  habit  is  eminently  unfit  for  the  pastor  of  a 
church.  Another  class,  who  are  not  inclined  to  “  humor 
their  disposition,”  persevere  in  writing  while  they  are  weary, 
and  thus  make  it  sure  that  the  sermon  will  be  dry,  even 
if,  like  truth,  it  should  bo  at  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
What  is  said  to  all  artists,  may  be  said  to  clerical  authors : 
“  When  you  begin  to  tire  of  your  work,  leave  off.  You  will 
certainly  injure  yourself.”  ^ 

One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  present  rule 
is  this :  Do  not  continue  the  work  of  composition  to  a  late 

1  Reinhard’s  Confessions,  Letter  x. 

®  Leslie.  It  is  said  that  Macaulay,  as  soon  as  his  writing  palled  upon  him,  left 
it,  and  took  a  stroll  in  the  open  air.  When  residing  in  London  “  he  would  throw 
down  his  pen  at  midnight  and  walk  through  the  silent  streets  for  two  or  three 
hours.  He  thought  the  silence  and  solitude  of  a  great  city  favorable  to  medita¬ 
tion,  and  generally  returned  to  his  desk  with  a  fresh  stock  of  vivid  and  pic¬ 
turesque  thoughts.”  Edmund  Burke  when  wearied,  “would  enter  with  cordial 
glee  into  the  sports  of  children,  rolling  about  with  them  on  the  carpet,  and 
pouring  out  in  his  gambols  the  sublimest  images  mingled  with  the  most 
wretched  puns.”  —  Life  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Carey’s  Library,  p.  14. 
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hour  in  the  week.  Strive  to  close  the  work  as  early  as 
Saturday  noon.  The  habit  of  writing  late  on  Saturday  and 
early  on  Sabbath  morning  imperils  the  health  of  body,  in¬ 
tellect,  and  heart.  Entering  the  pulpit  in  an  enfeebled 
state,  the  writer  loses  the  benefit  of  his  previous  study.  His 
sermon,  however  strong  as  an  essay,  is  lame  as  an  address 
to  the  people.  A  soldier  continuing  a  forced  march  through 
the  night  is  unfit,  though  he  may  be  compelled,  to  fight  in 
the  morning.  Bishop  Hall  considered  it  his  most  religious 
duty  not  to  let  his  studies  intrude  upon  his  evening’s  quiet. 
“  That  student  shall  live  miserably,”  he  says,  “  which,  like  a 
camel,  lies  down  under  his  burden.”  Izaak  Walton  tells  us^ 
that  on  the  last  day  of  the  week  Dr.  Donne  “  usually  gave 
himself  and  his  mind  a  rest  from  the  weary  burthen  of  his 
week’s  meditations,  and  usually  spent  that  day  in  visitation 
of  friends,  or  some  other  diversions  of  his  thoughts,  and 
would  say  that  he  gave  both  his  body  and  mind  that  refresh¬ 
ment  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  do  the  work  of  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing,  not  faintly,  but  with  courage  and  cheerfulness.”  “  I 
made  it  an  invariable  rule,”  says  Reinhard,  “  before  deliver¬ 
ing  one  sermon  to  have  another  already  prepared  to  follow  it 

in  my  desk . I  was  never  driven  to  the  necessity  of 

preaching  unprepared,  or  of  extemporizing . This  habit 

of  early  preparation  made  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  anything 
in  haste.”  ^  That  remarkable  man  Julius  Charles  Rieu  adopted 
Reinhard’s  plan.  “Seldom  did  he  preach  a  sermon,  either 
in  French  or  German,  unless  that  which  was  to  succeed  it  was 
ready  in  his  desk ;  and  thus  he  was  never  left  to  be  embarrassed 
by  those  accidents  which  might  occur  during  the  week  to 
interru{)t  the  labors  of  preparation.”  ^  Tschirner  objects  to 
this  method.  An  ordinary  preacher  will  not  feel  so  much 
interest  in  delivering  a  sermon  which  he  finished  a  week 
before  as  in  delivering  one  which  he  finished  the  day  before.^ 

1  Library  of  Old  English  Prose  Authors,  Vol.  v.  p.  86. 

Reinhard’s  Confessions,  Letter  viii. 

®  Memoir  of  Rieu,  p.  23. 

*  In  President  Brown’s  Memoir  of  Rufus  Choate  pp.  308,  309,  we  read :  “  He 
could  not  prepare  his  cases  for  trial  weeks  and  months  in  advance,  as  is  the 

Vol.  XXVIII.  No.  112.  93 
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One  reason  why  the  old  divines  made  so  deep  an  impression 
on  theif  hearers  is,  they  went  not  from  the  laboratory,  tut 
from  the  closet,  into  the  pulpit.  When  they  stood  before 
their  people,  their  faces  shone  as  the  face  of  Moses  coming 
down  from  the  mount.  Of  Philip  Henry  we  read  that, 

“  whatever  were  the  circumstances  of  his  public  opportuni¬ 
ties,  his  family  religion  on  that  [the  Sabbath]  day  was  the 
same  ” ;  only  he  “  was  larger  in  exposition  and  prayer  on 
Sabbath  mornings  than  on  other  days,”  and,  “  besides  his 
regular  Psalms  at  morning  and  evening  worship,  he  sang  on 
that  day  with  his  family  after  dinner  and  supper.”  In 
Brooks’s  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  we  read  that,  “  having  been 
long  troubled,”  Rev.  R.  Rogers,  one  of  the  giants  of  those 
times,  “  set  apart  a  day  to  seek  of  God  why  he  so  often  hid 
his  face  from  him.  After  three  hours  spent  upon  his  knees, 
he  came  down,  cheerful,  saying  he  had  found  it ;  namely, 
that,  being  busy  for  his  sermon^  instead  of  praying  with  his 
family  on  the  morning  of  the  Lord’s  day,  he  had  neglected 
that  duty,  and  left  it  to  his  wife.” 

Various  other  directions  might  be  added  for  the  writer  of 
a  sermon  ;  but  they  are  all  suggested  or  implied  in  those 
which  have  now  been  given.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that 
the  observance  of  any  rules  will  result  in  an  essentially  good 
sermon,  unless  the  writer  feel  a  sympathy  with  Him  who 
spake  as  never  man  spake.  It  must  be  remembered  that  if 
he  observe  this  Rule  of  all  rules,  and  feel  while  he  writes  a 
oneness  with  his  Redeemer,  he  will  have  an  essentially  good 
sermon,  even  if  he  violate  the  directions  which  are  given  for 
physical  and  intellectual  discipline.  As  Ghiberti  by  the 
sense  of  touch  could  discover  those  beauties  of  a  statue  which 
are  invisible  to  tlie  eye  even  in  any  light,  so  a  preacher  by  a 
refined  spiritual  touch  can  discover  those  beauties  of  the 
truth  which  arc  hidden  from  the  man  working  by  sight  and 

habit  of  some  of  our  lawyers.  He  said  to  me  once  :  ‘  I  cannot  get  up  the  inter¬ 
est  until  the  struggle  is  close  at  hand ;  then  I  think  of  nothing  else  till  it  is 
over.’  ” 
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not  by  faith.  A  preacher  may  be  a  servant  of  Christ,  even 
if  his  body  be  shattered  by  disease,  and  a  discourse  may  be 
in  the  main  a  good  one  even  if  it  be  composed  in  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  grammar.  The  speech  of  a  converted  savage 
derives  a  certain  kind  of  charm  from  its  expression  of  sublime 
thought  in  an  uncultivated  style,  just  as  a  flower  receives  a 
new  attraction  by  its  contrast  with  the  mire  out  of  which  it 
grows.  Still  the  tendency  of  a  pious  heart  is  to  favor  the 
observance  of  philosophical  rules.  These  rules,  being  adapted 
to  the  human  constitution,  are  prescribed  by  God,  and  hence 
their  observance  both  aids  the  spirit  of  piety  and  receives  aid 
from  it.^ 


ARTICLE  VI. 

REPLY  TO  DR.  FISKE  ON  ROM.  V.  12-21. 

BT  REV.  J.  FORBES,  LL.D.,  PROFESSOR  OP  ORIERTAE  LANGUAGES, 
ABERDEEN,  SCOTLAND. 

The  new  sphere  of  duty  to  which  I  was  suddenly  called 
in  November  of  last  year,  and  which  required  my  undivided 
attention  to  the  work  of  the  College  Session,  prevented  my 
giving  any  reply  immediately  to  the  Review  of  my  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Romans,  with  which  Dr.  Fiske  favored  me  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  October,  1870.  To  an  author  desirous 
only  of  attaining  to  the  truth,  the  objections  of  one  who 
has  given  so  much  attention  to  the  subject  as  Dr.  Fiske 
are  far  more  valuable,  and  even  acceptable,  than  the  undis¬ 
criminating  general  commendations  with  which  the  Com¬ 
mentary  has  met  in  most  of  the  reviews  of  it  which  I  have 
seen.  I  feel  not  more  indebted  to  Dr.  Fiske  for  the  con¬ 
firmation  he  affords  me  of  the  correctness  of  my  conclusions 
on  those  points  in  which  he  agrees  with  me  in  opposition  fo 

^  This  Article  will  be  followed  by  others,  on  the  Reading  of  Sermons,  and 
the  Practice  of  preaching  Memoriter  and  Extempore. 
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Dr.  Hodge,  than  for  the  objections  which  he  states  to  others 
in  which  he  differs  from  me.  Such  objections  enable  an 
author  to  correct  liis  statements,  if  erroneous ;  or,  if  correct 
in  the  main,  to  remove  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  general  acceptance  of  his  argument  by  others. 

I  feel  the  more  anxious  to  reply  to  the  objections  of  Dr. 
Fiske,  because  they  appear  to  me  to  furnish  a  good  example 
of  what  I  have  stated  to  be  the  prevailing  defect  in  our 
theological  speculations,  and  which  leads  to  so  mucli  misun¬ 
derstanding  and  unnecessary  controversy  among  Christians 
—  the  habit,  I  mean,  of  overlooking  the  “many-sidedness” 
of  scripture,  and,  in  forgetfulness  that  every  object,  like  the 
shield  in  the  fable,  has  at  least  two  sides,  examining  but 
one  side  of  the  trujth,  and  concluding  that  that  which  has 
specially  attracted  our  own  attention  is  the  only  one,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other. 

Dr.  Fiske  charges  me  with  inconsistency,  because  I  do  not 
adhere  invariably  to  the  same  point  of  view,  but  look  some¬ 
times  to  the  more  immediate  cause,  sometimes  to  the  more 
remote.  Thus,  for  example,  he  says :  “  That  his  [Dr. 
Forbes’s]  views  are  not  throughout  self-consistent  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  condemnation  or  death  of  the  [human] 
race  is  ascribed  both  to  the  transgression  of  Adam,  and  to 
their  own  inherited  sinfulness.”  But  where  is  the  evident  in¬ 
consistency  here  ?  Having  traced  a  phenomenon  to  its  proxi¬ 
mate  cause,  are  we  thereby  precluded  from  going  one  step 
further  back  in  the  series  of  causes  and  effects  ?  Having 
traced  the  death  of  a  man  found  murdered  in  a  wood  to  a 
bullet  which  had  pierced  his  head,  is  it  inconsistent  to  in¬ 
quire  further,  and  to  endeavor  to  discover  the  hand  that 
pointed  and  discharged  the  gun  ?  Suppose  a  gardener  to 
find  that  the  water  from  his  watering-pan  kills  his  plants,  is 
there  any  inconsistency  in  his  inquiring  whether  its  noxious 
qualities  are  traceable  to  the  watering-j)an  alone,  or  to  the 
cistern  from  whence  the  water  was  originally  drawn  ?  We 
have  a  striking  instance  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  one 
and  the  same  act  is  ascribed  to  God  as  the  permissive  Author, 
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and  to  Satan  as  the  more  immediate  agent.  In  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  1,  we  read :  “  And  again  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled  against  Israel,  and  he  moved  David  against  them  to 
say,  Go,  number  Israel  and  Judah”;  whereas,  in  1  Chroii. 
xxi.  1,  it  is  said :  “  And  Satari  stood  up  against  Israel,  and 
provoked  David  to  number  Israel.”  God’s  purpose  was  to 
humble  and  correct  David  and  Israel,  who,  flushed  with  a 
long  series  of  victories,  began  to  think  that  their  own  arm 
had  got  them  all  this  might,  and  in  their  “  prosperity  to 
say,  I  shall  never  be  moved”  (Ps.  xxx.  6) ;  and  he  found, 
as  in  the  case  of  Job,  a  ready  instrument  to  effect  his  be¬ 
nevolent  ends  in  the  malignant  agency  of  Satan. 

Dr.  Fiske  continues :  “  It  is  repeatedly  said  [by  Dr. 
Forbes]  that  sin  and  death  are  both  the  result  of  Adam’s 
transgression,  and  come  upon  tlie  race  simultaneously ;  and 
yet  the  inherited  sin  of  the  race  is  said  to  be  the  cause 
leading  to  God’s  judicial  sentence  of  death.  But  how,  of 
two  things  proceeding  simultaneously  from  a  common  cause, 
can  the  one  be  the  cause  of  the  other?”  Why  not?  I  would 
beg  to  ask.  Are  not  the  igniting  of  the  gunpowder  and  the 
emission  of  the  bullet  from  the  gun  simultaneous  (proceeding 
from  the  same  common  cause,  the  drawing  of  the  trigger), 
and  yet  the  former  tlie  cause  of  the  latter  ?  Or  (since  every 
succession  in  the  material  world  involves  an  interval  of  space 
and  time,  however  minute),  were  not  God’s  command,  “Let 
there  be  light,”  and  its  instantaneous  consequence,  “  And 
there  was  light,”  simultaneous ;  yet  the  former  the  cause  of 
the  latter,  and  both  traceable  to  one  and  the  same  Author  ? 
I  am  surprised  that  Dr.  Fiske  should  have  supposed  that  there 
was  even  the  semblance  of  contradiction  between  the  two 
statements,  after  I  had  clearly  drawn  the  distinction  (quoted 
too  by  himself),  that  the  simultaneousness  of  the  entrance  into 
human  nature  of  the  two  evil  principles  of  sin  and  death,  as 
of  the  two  blessings  of  justification  and  sanctification,  re¬ 
ferred  to  time  (both  evils  being  transmitted  together  at  one 
and  the  same  moment  by  natural  birth,  and  both  blessings 
together  by  spiritual  birth) ;  whereas,  the  consecution  of 
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death  upon  sin,  and  of  sanctification  upon  justification,  be¬ 
longed  to  an  altogether  difierent  category,  and  referred  to 
logical  sequence. 

But  what  I  would  particularly  beg  Dr.  Fiske  to  keep  in 
mind  is,  that  what  I  have  attempted  is  not  to  uphold  any 
theory  of  my  own  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  Adam  and 
of  Christ  to  their  respective  seeds,  but  to  discover  and  ex¬ 
pound  the  views  of  St.  Paul  on  this  subject.  Now,  even  on 
the  most  cursory  glance  at  the  parallel  drawn  between  Adam 
and  Christ,  both  views  which  I  have  stated  stand  upon  the 
very  face  of  the  argument.  All  our  evils,  here  summarized 
under  the  two  principal,  sin  and  death,  are  ascribed  to 
Adam  as  their  originating  cause  or  author ;  as  all  our 
blessings,  righteousness  and  life,  are  ascribed  to  Christ  as 
their  author ;  and  at  the  same  time,  by  Dr.  Fiske’s  own 
admission,  death  is  referred  to  sin  as  its  proximate  cause  — 
“  and  death  [entered]  by  sin  ”  just  as  “  the  gift  of  righteous¬ 
ness  ”  [unto  sanctification]  is  said  to  be  “  hy  the  grace  ”  of 
“justification  of  life.”  Christians  are  called  upon  to  “  glory 
in  God,”  as  their  God,  with  whom  they  have  now  “  received 
the  reconciliation,  on  this  account,”  hia  toOto,  that  all  that 
is  Christ’s  is  communicated  to  them  by  a  union  with  him  as 
intimate  as  their  previous  union  with  Adam,  by  which  all 
that  was  Adam’s  became  theirs.  “  As  by  one  man  [Adam] 
sin  and  death  entered  into  the  world,”  so  “  by  one  man 
[Christ]  righteousness  and  life  ”  were  brought  in.  Not  sin 
[a/mpTia,  sinfulness]  alone,  which  affects  the  whole  race,  is 
here  assigned  to  Adam  as  its  author;  but  (in  order  that  there 
might  be  no  misunderstanding  on  the  subject)  its  penalty 
“  death  ”  or  “  condemnation  ”  is,  with  remarkable  reitera¬ 
tion,  again  and  again  ascribed  to  Adam’s  first  transgression 
as  its  cause. 

Ver.  15.  “Through  the  offence  of  the  one  the  many 
died:^ 

Ver.  16.  “  The  judgment  was  from  one  offence  to  con¬ 
demnation'^ 

Ver.  17.  “Through  one  offence  dxath  reigned  hy  the  one.” 
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Ver.  18.  “  Through  one  offence  [the  issue  was]  upon  all 
men  to  condemnation.’^^ 

But,  obvious  as  this  ascription  to  Adam,  as  the  original 
source,  of  death  as  well  as  of  sin  is  on  the  very  face  of  the 
parallel,  while  yet  death  is  said  tb  be  hy  sin,  a  closer  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  points  which  the  apostle  had  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  view  to  illustrate  and  enforce  by  this  parallel  will 
strengthen  our  conclusion,  that  he  meant  to  trace  death  to 
both  its  more  immediate  and  more  remote  causes.  These 
points  seem  to  be  principally  two : 

1.  That  the  blessings  of  Christ’s  salvation  are  altogether 
gratuitous  and  unmerited,  wholly  and  solely  to  be  ascribed 
to  him,  and  not  to  aught  that  we  do. 

2.  That  the  two  great  blessings  (under  which  he  compre¬ 
hends  all)  of  justification  and  sanctification  are  so  insepar¬ 
ably  connected,  that  the  one  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the 
other. 

The  former  of  these  points  led  to  the  apostle’s  ascription 
of  the  evils,  and  so  of  the  blessings,  to  one  author ;  the 
latter,  to  the  noting  of  the  more  immediate  connection  of 
the  one  evil  with  the  other,  in  order  to  enforce  the  similar 
connection  of  the  one  blessing  with  the  other,  as  cause  and 
effect.  • 

1.  The  zealots  for  Moses’  law  objected  that  to  make  the 
blessings  of  justification  and  sanctification  gratuitous  and 
wholly  unmerited,  —  gifts  to  be  received  from  Christ,  and 
not  awards  arising  from  anything  that  we  ourselves  do, — 
was  derogatory  to  God’s  perfections,  and  subversive  of 
morality  as  encouraging  to  continuance  in  sin.  To  answer 
this  objeetion,  the  apostle  reminds  his  readers  that  this  was 
in  accordance  with  what  God  had  done  from  the  first,  and 
refers  them  to  his  still  more  remarkable  procedure  in  in¬ 
volving  in  sin  and  condemning  the  whole  race  of  .kdam,  not 
for  what  they  themselves  had  done,  but  for  what  their  one 
representative,  Adam,  had  done.  The  words  with  which  the 
parallel  begins  —  “  As  through  one  man,”  Zl  evo<i  dvdpcoTrov 
—  are  intended  to  apply  to  all  the  expressions  which  follow. 
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and  include  death,  as  well  as  sin,  as  consequences  of  Adam’s 
transgression  : 

As  THROUGH  ONE  MAN 

Sin  entered  into  the  world, 

And  Deatli  by  sin. 

And  so  Death  passed  upon  all  men. 

For  that  all  sinned  [through  one  man]. 

Restrict  our  indebtedness  to  Adam  to  sin  alone,  as  Dr. 
Fiske  would  do,  while  the  death  is  to  be  ascribed  not  to 
him,  but  to  the  sin  that  is  within  us  (=  mediate  imputation), 
and  the  first  great  object  of  St.  Paul’s  parallel  is  nullified. 
Sanctification  we  owe  no  longer  to  Christ,  but  only  our  justi¬ 
fication.  Sanctification  is  connected  with  justification,  like 
death  with  sin,  as  effect  and  cause ;  but  if  this  causal  con¬ 
nection  renders  it  inconsistent  to  ascribe  our  death  and 
condemnation  to  Adam  as  the  originating  author,  it  must  be 
equally  inconsistent  to  ascribe  our  sanctification  to  Christ  as 
its  author. 

But  2.  In  order  to  repel  still  more  effectually  the  objection 
that  justification  by  the  free  grace  of  Christ  alone  would 
encourage  to  sin,  instead  of  leading  to  sanctification,  the 
apostle  remarks  that  there  is  a  still  more  immediate  con¬ 
nection,  as  between  sin  and  death,  so  between  justification 
and  sanctification,  than  that  each  of  the  connected  pairs  is 
derived  from  the  same  originating  author.  They  are  con¬ 
nected  together  as  cause  and  effect,  and  therefore  inseparable 
(except  in  thought).  Sin  must  be  followed  by  death,  and 
so  justification  by  sanctification.  We  cannot  partake  of 
sin,  and  yet  escape  its  inevitable  penalty,  death.  In  like 
manner,  we  deceive  ourselves  in  supposing  that  we  have 
attained  to  justification,  if  its  invariable  attendant,  sancti¬ 
fication,  produces  no  change  on  the  heart  and  life.  The  two 
are  linked  together  indissolubly.  Suljcctively,  the  faith 
that  appropriates  and  relies  upon  God’s  justifying  mercy 
and  love  must  call  forth  that  corresponding  love  towards 
him  which  is  “  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  ”  and  true  righteous¬ 
ness.  Objectively,  God’s  word  must  be  followed  by  God’s 
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deed.  God’s  justifying,  or  declaring  the  believer  righteous, 
is  as  necessarily  followed  by  his  sanctifying,  or  making  him 
righteous,  as  his  creative  word,  “  Let  there  be  light,”  was 
followed  by  its  effect,  “  And  there  was  light,”  or  Christ’s 
declaring  to  the  leper,  “  I  will ;  be  thou  clean,”  involved  the 
consequence  that  he  was  made  clean.  This  is  the  true 
connection,  for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  pointed  out  in  my 
Commentary,  between  verses  18  and  19  of  Rom.  v.,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  confirmative  term  “  for,”  in  verse  19. 

Ver.  18.  By  one  act  of  righteousness 

[The  issue  was]  to  all  men  unto  justification  of 
life. 

Why  ?  flow  declared  righteous,  when  not  righteous  ?  — 
when  the  righteousness  is  that  of  another  —  not  theirs  in 
deed,  but  only  in  word  ?  The  answer  is : 

Ver.  19.  For  by  tlie  obedience  of  the  one 

The  many  shall  be  made  righteous. 

God  cannot  say  a  thing,  and  not  do  it.  When  he  pro¬ 
nounces  a  man  righteous,  if  not  instantly  made  perfectly 
righteous,  yet  he  is  so  in  the  sight  of  him  who  sees  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  who,  as  the  apostle  had  already  ex¬ 
plained,  in  iv.  17  (referring  to  God’s  words  to  Abraham,  “  I 
have  made  thee  a  father  of  many  nations,”  when  as  yet  he 
had  no  son)  “  calleth  those  things  that  be  not  as  though  they 
were.”  And,  as  God’s  reckoning  the  believer  dead  to  sin 
and  alive  to  righteousness  necessarily  involves  his  even¬ 
tually  being  made  truly  dead  to  the  one  and  alive  to  the 
other,  so  his  faith,  which  appropriates  God’s  justification  (or 
reckoning  of  him  righteous),  is  called  upon  to  reckon  him¬ 
self  as  sure  of  perfect  sanctification  as  if  he  were  already  in 
possession  of  it :  “  Reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead 
indeed  unto  sin  but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord”  (vi.  11) ;  and  in  this  confidence  of  certain  victory 
to  carry  on  steadfastly  the  arduous  conflict. 

It  is  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  this  vital  connection 
between  justification  and  sanctification  that  the  apostle  is 
so  persistent  in  pointing  to  the  like  invariable  connection 
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between  the  two  evils  introduced  by  Adam  of  sin  and  death, 
summed  up  finally  in 

Ver.  18.  By  one  offence 

[The  issue  was]  upon  all  men  to  condemnation. 

If  it  is  asked,  Why?  How  is  this?  Condemned  for  the 
sin  of  another,  and  not  for  our  own  ?  The  answer  is : 

Ver.  19.  For  by  the  disobedience  of  the  one 
The  many  were  made  sinners. 

This  I  have  stated  to  be  in  both  cases  a  vindication  of 
God’s  truthfulness  and  judicial  declarations.  Against  this 
statement  it  is  that  Dr.  Fiske  declaims  with  much  vehemence 
in  the  case  of  our  participation  in  Adam’s  condemnation, 
though  not  a  word  is  said  against  our  participation  in  the 
justification  flowing  from  Christ’s  righteousness,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  both  cases  must  stand  or  fall  together. 
“What!”  he  exclaims,  “  men  condemned  for  one  sin  they 
never  committed,  and  their  condemnation  justified  by  tlie 
existence  of  another  sin  which  came  upon  them,  not  by  their 
own  free  choice,  but  by  ‘  a  necessity  of  nature.’  We  cannot 
understand  either  the  logic  or  morals  of  such  a  statement ; 
nor  can  we  suppress  our  surprise  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Forbes’s 
acumen  should  deliberately  make  it,  and  allow  it  to  stand  in 
type.” 

The  statement  I  have  shown  to  be  not  mine,  but  the  plain 
meaning  of  St.  Paul’s  words ;  or  else  let  Dr.  Fiske  say,  as 
to  the  first  point,  what  other  meaning  he  can  possibly  put 
upon  St.  Paul’s  reiterated  assertions,  that  it  is  for  Adam’s 
“  one  offence  ”  that  condemnation  to  death  comes  upon  all ; 
and,  as  to  the  second  point,  let  him  show  what  other  con¬ 
nection,  indicated  by  the  “  for  ”  of  vs.  19,  subsists  between 
vs.  18  and  19,  since  he  justly  repudiates  the  signification 
attempted  to  be  put  upon  KadLarrjfjbi^  by  Dr.  Hodge,  and  will 
not  of  course  adopt  the  Romish  interpretation,  viz.  “  vs.  18  = 
we  are  justified,  because  [for],  vs.  19,  we  are  sanctified.” 

Dr.  Fiske  continues,  “  It  is  as  if  we  should  justify  a  judge 
in  condemning  a  man  for  a  murder  committed  by  his  father 
on  the  ground  that  the  man  is  a  thief ;  or,  to  make  the  cases 
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more  nearly  parallel,  on  the  ground  that  the  man  inherits 
an  avaricious  disposition  from  his  father !  It  is  a  principle 
of  jurisprudence,  and  of  common  sense,  that  a  penalty  can 
find  its  vindication  only  in  the  offence  for  which  it  was 
inflicted !  ” 

Here  we  come,  in  Dr.  Fiske’s  appeal  to  the  principles  of 
\human'\  jurisprudence,  to  the  true  source  of  all  his  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  fallacious  reasonings,  and  of  his  plausible  objec¬ 
tions  founded  on  his  own  misapprehension — in  his  supposing 
that  he,  or  I,  or  any  one  else  can,  on  the  principles  of  human 
jurisprudence  offer  a  full  justification  of  God’s  proceedings 
in  either  of  the  judicial  sentences  here  referred  to,  or  that 
St.  Paul  was  attempting  anything  of  the  kind.  On  what 
principle  of  human  jurisprudence  shall  we  explain  God’s 
“justifying  the  ungodly, i.e.  pronouncing  righteous  those 
who  avowedly  and  by  their  own  confession  are  unrighteous  ? 
It  is  to  repel  the  obvious  objection  to  his  doctrine  on  this 
score,  that  the  apostle  appeals  to  the  case,  equally  inexpli¬ 
cable  on  any  principle  of  human  jurisprudence,  of  God’s 
involving  the  whole  human  race  in  condemnation  for  the 
transgression  of  their  first  parent.  Had  God’s  proceeding 
in  this  latter  instance  not  involved  something  fully  as  strange 
and  anomalous  as  God’s  justifying  the  ungodly,  the  parallel 
would  not  have  been  in  point. 

But  —  “  condemned  for  a  sin  they  never  committed,” — 
urges  Dr.  Fiske.  A  king  may  of  his  mere  clemency  remit 
a  penalty  without  reason  assigned,  but  never  judicially  inflict 
one  on  the  innocent. 

We  must  not  presume  (we  would  reply)  to  limit  God  to 
the  same  standard  which  is  prescribed  for  us.  Are  his 
dealings  with  the  creatures  of  his  hands,  of  that  God  who 
sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  to  be  judged  of  in  all  re¬ 
spects  by  the  same  rules  as  must  regulate  the  dealings  of 
short-sighted  mortals  one  with  another  ?  The  full  explana¬ 
tion  of  God’s  holding  all  men  condemned  from  the  moment 
they  begin  life,  the  apostle  does  not  touch,  as  being  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  understanding  to  comprehend, — 
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and  a  diflficulty  not  to  be  escaped  by  those  who,  as  apparently 
Dr.  Fiske  would  do,  think  they  have  explained  the  mystery 
by  attributing  the  condemnation  of  each  not  to  Adam,  but 
to  the  sin  which  commences  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  in  each  individual.  The  fact  is,  the 
constitution  of  our  nature  is  such,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed,  that  no  mere  man  ever  yet  was  found, 
nay,  we  can  with  certainty  aflSrm,  ever  will  be  found,  who 
“  liveth  and  sinneth  not.”  Now  what  human  parent  would 
dare  to  expose  his  children  to  such  irresistible  temptation 
and  certainty  of  pollution  ?  And,  if  we  were  to  presume  to 
judge  of  God  by  man’s  standard,  it  is  as  inexplicable  and  as 
hard  to  justify  God’s  placing  all  men  in  circumstances  such 
that  they  will  with  moral  certainty  transgress  and  bring 
upon  themselves  death,  as  that  God  should  take  the  first 
man  as  a  representative  of  all  and  start  his  posterity  as  it 
were  a  stage  in  advance,  already  partakers  of  condemnation 
and  sin  which  they  have  to  confess,  but  with  an  Almighty 
Saviour  revealed  to  them,  and  every  means,  for  their  over¬ 
coming  sin  and  attaining  finally  to  salvation,  provided  for 
them,  which  they  merely  have  submissively  and  gratefully 
to  receive  and  improve. 

The  justification  then,  I  repeat,  of  God’s  procedure  in 
holding  all  men  as  condemned,  not  for  what  they  themselves 
have  done,  but  for  Adam’s  offence,  St.  Paul  does  not  attempt 
(leaving  it  to  God  in  a  future  world  to  clear  up  this  mystery), 
but  takes  the  fact  merely  as  he  finds  it,  and  employs  it  to 
illustrate,  and  to  commend  to  the  acceptance  specially  of  the 
Jewish  zealots  for  the  law,  the  analogous  proceeding  of  God’s 
justifying  believers  not  for  what  they  themselves  have  done, 
but  solely  on  tbe  ground  of  Christ’s  merits. 

But  though  it  is  not  given  us  here  below  to  attain  to  a 
full  understanding  of  all  the  ways  of  God,  is  it  no  satisfaction 
—  no  “  vindication  ”  of  the  truthfulness  and  propriety  of 
God’s  sentence  —  to  be  permitted  to  see  that  we  are  not 
condemned  without  being  at  the  same  time  sinful  ?  Nay,  is 
it  not  some  explanation  of  God’s  treatment  of  us,  that  it  is 
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in  accordance  with  a  general  “  law  of  nature  ”  ?  We  con¬ 
sider  that  we  have  sufficiently  explained  the  fall  of  an  apple, 
or  the  maintenance  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  if  we  refer  them 
to  the  general  law  of  gravitation,  though  we  know  nothing 
of  the  cause  of  gravitation  itself.  Now  it  is  a  general  law 
established  by  God  that  “  like  produces  like,”  and  that  the 
offspring  partakes  in  the  qualities  and  fortunes  of  the  parent. 
Suppose  tlien  a  vine  to  have  become  corrupt,  and  its  fruit 
corrupt,  and  that  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  gave  command 
to  extirpate  not  only  the  parent  tree,  but  every  slip  taken 
from  it.  Should  the  gardener  remonstrate,  “  Why  condemn 
all  for  the  sake  of  one,  before  they  liave  time  to  show  what 
their  fruit  would  be  ?  ”  Would  it  be  no  vindication  to  reply, 
“  All  partake  of  the  taint  of  the  parent  stem,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  properly  condemned  ?  ” 

Or,  to  take  the  case  of  human  beings.  Suppose  it  were  a 
fact,  as  universal  as  the  inherited  corruption  of  all  Adam’s 
posterity,  that  in  a  community  of  Tliugs  every  child  had 
invariably  and  without  exception  turned  out  a  murderer, 
would  not  the  government  be  sufficiently  justified  in  (what 
our  government,  without  such  universal  experience,  virtually 
did)  sentencing  all,  children  as  well  as  parents,  to  be  con¬ 
signed  to  a  penal  colony  and  reformatory  discipline  in  which 
every  possible  means  would  be  employed  for  their  ameliora¬ 
tion,  with  the  final  condemnation  of  utter  extermination 
awaiting  all,  who,  after  every  means  of  reformation  had 
been  exhausted,  failed  to  give  any  satisfactory  proofs  of 
amendment  ? 

Dr.  Fiske,  however,  can  see  no  distinction  between  Dr. 
Hodge’s  view  which  represents  God  on  account  of  Adam’s 
transgression  as  adjudging  sin  as  a  penal  infliction  on  all  his 
posterity  while  yet  guiltless  —  “  before  even  the  existence  of 
inherent  depravity  in  them”  (which  to  me  appeared  to  make 
God  the  direct  author  of  sin)  —  and  the  view  which  *1  have 
propounded,  that  St.  Paul  represents  it  as  some  vindication 
of  the  condemiyitioii  passed  by  God  on  all  Adam’s  posterity, 
that  “  by  a  necessity  of  nature  ”  (that  which  is  born  of  flesh 
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being  flesh)  they  partake  of  his  sinfulness  and  therefore  of 
his  condemnation.  “  How,”  he  asks,  “  is  God  any  more  the 
author  of  sin,  on  the  theory  that  inherent  depravity  comes 
upon  the  race  as  a  ‘judicial  infliction,’  than  he  is  on  the 
theory  that  it  comes  by  ‘  a  necessity  of  nature,’  or  by  ‘  a 
natural  law  which  God  has  established  ’  ?  And  how  is  it 
any  more  ‘  arbitrary  ’  to  condemn  men  for  the  sin  of  Adam 
to  the  most  dreadful  of  all  evils  [sin],  than  it  is  to  oblige 
them,  on  account  of  Adam’s  sin,  to  begin  existence  with  a 
sinful  nature,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  dreadful  of 
all  evils  ?  ” 

To  make  clear  the  distinction  between  Dr.  Hodge’s  view 
and  mine,  let  us  change  slightly  our  illustration.  An  eastern 
monarch  in  the  course  of  visiting  his  dominions,  having  some 
meat  placed  before  him  which  was  found  to  be  diseased  and 
poisonous,  issued  an  order  commanding  the  whole  flocks  of 
the  district  to  be  killed.  The  first  account  propagated  of 
this  proceeding  represented  the  monarch  as  acting  in  a  most 
arbitrary  manner,  condemning  all  the  undeserving  flocks 
“  before  the  existence  of  any  inherent  corruption  in  them ;  ” 
and  though,  indeed,  on  examination  they  were  found  to  be 
diseased,  yet  this  very  disease,  it  appeared,  had  been  caused 
by  the  king  himself,  who  was  possessed  of  a  mysterious 
power,  pronouncing  a  curse  upon  them  all,  and  with  ma¬ 
lignant  eye  casting  such  a  blight  upon  them,  that  all  became 
corrupted  and  their  flesh  poisonous  —  the  king  himself  being 
thus  the  real  and  direct  author  of  the  distemper.  Widely 
different,  however,  was  the  estimation  formed  by  his  subjects 
both  of  the  proceeding  and  of  the  character  of  the  king, 
when  they  learned  that  the  flocks  were  all  the  offspring  of 
one  original  pair  of  diseased  sheep  that  had  been  imported 
into  the  district,  and  that  by  no  special  influence  of  the 
monarch,  but  according  to  a  “  general  law  ”  and  “  necessity 
of  nature”  the  descendants  inherited  the  disease  of  the 
parents.  The  king’s  condemnatory  sentence,  passed  upon  all 
the  flocks,  was  at  once  vindicated  in  their  eyes,  aud,  instead 
of  appearing  a  mere  wanton  exercise  of  authority,  seemed 
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to  be  necessarily  called  for  by  the  circumstances,  and  a 
benevolent  means  calculated  to  check  as  far  as  possible  the 
wider  spread  of  the  malady. 

The  other  minor  charges  of  inconsistency  alleged  by  Dr. 
Fiske  are  of  a  similar  character,  and  admit  of  a  similar  reply. 
I  must  confess  that  the  examination  of  these  objections,  if 
I  may  assume,  from  the  acuteness  of  Dr.  Fiske’s  mind,  that 
they  are  among  the  strongest  that  can  be -adduced  against 
my  views,  has  tended  rather  to  strengthen  my  belief  in  the 
general  correctness  of  my  interpretation.  I  could  have' 
wished  much  that  Dr.  Fiske  had  indicated  more  clearly  his 
own  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  this  perplexing 
portion  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistle,  instead  of  confining  himself 
mostly  to  stating  objections  to  mine.  Evidently  he  believes 
tliat  the  “  New  England  theology,”  towards  which  he  con¬ 
siders  that  I  am  darkly  groping  my  way,  offers  such  a  solution, 
and  leads  to  a  more  “  consistent  Calvinism.”  He  will  confer 
on  me  a  great  favor,  if  he  will  point  me  to  the  work  which 
he  thinks  best  calculated  to  give  me  the  new  light  which  I 
require  on  this  subject. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

PERKINS’S  TUSCAN  SCULPTORS.' 

These  superb  and  costly  volumes  are  excellent  in  paper,  tj*pe,  and 
embellishment,  affording  constant  pleasure  to  a  reader’s  taste.  Many  of 
the  engravings  are  wonderful  for  their  delicacy  of  outline,  and  for  the 
insight  they  give  into  the  works  of  art  which  they  illustrate.  They  leave 
a  definite  and  lasting  impression.  That  of  St.  Cecilia  by  Donatello,  and 
the  Creation  by  Ghiberti,  in  the  first  volume,  are  exquisite  in  beauty. 
The  biographies  are  many  of  them  very  interesting  and  instructive,  pre¬ 
senting  striking  examples  of  the  unwearied  and  patient  industry  of  men 
of  the  greatest  genius.  The  style  is  very  precise  and  elegant ;  the  words 
used  in  the  description  being  so  exact  and  fitting  that  any  change  would 
often  obscure  the  meaning.  The  author  has  taken  great  pains  in  studying 
his  subject,  and  the  reader  has  the  satisfaction  of  perusing  the  words  of  a 
master  fully  qualified  to  give  instruction. 

Our  clerical  students  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  record  which 
these  volumes  give  of  the  labors  performed  and  the  sufferings  endured 
by  the  great  artists  of  Tuscany.  The  writer  of  sermons  is  apt  to  imagine, 
that  he  is  the  only  man  who  lives  a  life  of  unrequited  toil.  Tlie  perusal 
of  Mr.  Perkins’s  narratives  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  lofty  genius  and 
exquisite  taste  of  artists  have  prompted  them  to  arduous  work,  and  have 
bome  them  so  far  above  the  standard  of  their  age  as  to  deprive  them  of 
the  reward  which  was  their  due. 

The  following  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  suggestive  records  with  which 
these  volumes  abound.  They  are  presented  for  the  most  part,  although 
not  exactly,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Perkins. 

Niccola  Pisano  and  the  Pisan  pulpit.  —  It  was  during  the  eleventh 
century,  when  Pisa  was  chief  among  the  Ghibelline  cities  of  Europe  and 
a  seaport,  that  the  lonely  buildings  which  now  from  its  principal  attraction 
were  erected.  We  must  look  to  a  still  earlier  period  for  her  antique  sar¬ 
cophagi  which  line  the  corridors  of  her  Campo  Santo,  and  which  doubtless 
were  in  her  possession  when  she  was  a  colony  of  imperial  Rome ;  while 
others  were  brought  from  the  East,  Sicily,  and  various  parts  of  Italy, 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  When  these  sarcophagi  decorated  the  exterior 

'  Tuscan  Sculptors,  their  Lives,  Works,  and  Times ;  with  Illustrations  from 
Original  Drawings  and  Photographs.  By  Charles  C.  Perkins.  Two  vols.  royal 
octavo,  pp.  267,  267.  London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  Roberts,  and 
Green.  1864.  Priee,  $22.50. 
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of  the  Duomo  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  they  served  as  tombs  of  distinguished  Pisans,  and  illustrious 
foreigners  deceased  at  Pisa,  and  linked  together  her  Roman  and  mediaeval 
existence  (pp.  3  seq.). 

The  noble  buildings  of  the  city  and  the  ancient  marbles  that  decorated 
them  formed  one  of  Niccola  Pisano’s  principal  sources  of  instruction.  He 
was  born  between  1205  and  1207,  became  a  great  architect,  whose  in¬ 
fluence  extended  not  only  through  Italy  but  all  Europe.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  architect  to  Frederic  II.,  who 
passed  through  Pisa  on  his  way  to  be  crowned  at  Rome.  Niccola  joined 
the  suite  of  the  emperor,  and  went  with  him  to  Naples,  where  he  worked 
for  about  ten  years  (p.  9). 

After  leaving  Naples,  Niccola  designed  a  Basilica  in  honor  of  St.  An¬ 
thony  at  Padua.  His  first  essay,  made  in  1237,  as  a  sculptor,  is  an  alto- 
relievo  of  the  Deposition,  which  still  fills  a  lunette  over  one  of  the  side 
doors  of  the  cathedral  of  San  Martino  at  Lucca.  He  sculptured  also  a 
sarcophagus  for  the  remains  of  St.  Dominic,  at  Bologna.  The  reliefs 
illustrated  the  miracles  worked  by  the  saint  in  his  life-time  (pp.  9,  12, 19). 
But  Niccola’s  great  work,  which  established  his  fame  as  a  sculptor,  was  the 
pulpit  of  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa. 

The  form  of  a  pulpit  throughout  Italy  up  to  this  time,  1260,  was  in 
general  that  of  a  sarcophagus,  supported  upon  four  columns,  and  sculp¬ 
tured  with  reliefs  on  three  sides.  Niccola’s  pulpit,  ornate  and  elegant,  is 
hexagonal,  by  which  he  gained  more  space  for  sculptural  decoration.  It 
has  many  supporting  columns,  spanned  by  round  arches,  which  are  filled 
with  Gothic  tracery,  and  with  a  multitude  of  statuettes,  placed  above  the 
Corinthian  and  Byzantine  capitals,  and  in  the  spandrels  of  the  arches. 
Its  columns  are  supported,  like  those  of  the  Lombard  church  porticoes, 
upon  the  backs  of  lions,  the  emblems  of  sacerdotal  vigilance,  and  symbols 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  resurrection.  The  five  bas-reliefs  upon  it  represent 
the  birth  of  Christ,  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  circumcision,  the  cru¬ 
cifixion,  and  the  last  judgment.  In  the  adoration  (the  best  of  the  series), 
sits  a  dignified  Madonna  (suggested  by  the  Phaedra  of  the  sarcophagus) 
holding  the  divine  child  upon  her  knees,  who  graciously  leans  forward  to 
receive  the  costly  myrrh,  typical  of  his  burial,  from  Caspar,  king  of  the 
Ethiopians  ;  the  incense,  sjunbolic  of  God,  and  of  the  priest  after  the  order 
of  Melchisedec,  from  Balthazar,  king  of  Saba;  and  the  little  golden  apple, 
in  token  of  allegiance  to  the  King  of  the  earth,  from  Melchior,  king  of  the 
Arabians.  Behind  the  Madonna  stands  St.  Joseph ;  next  to  him  an  angel, 
and  still  further  to  the  left  the  three  fiery-looking  steeds  of  the  three 
kings  (pp.  16,  17). 

Niccola’s  last  work  was  the  fountain  at  Perugia,  which  the  magistrates 
of  that  city  considered  its  most  valuable  possession,  unique  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  in  the  world. 
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Niccola  died  in  1278.  Inestimable  were  the  services  rendered  to  art 
by  this  great  man.  Never  hurried  by  an  ill-regulated  imagination  into 
extravagances,  he  was  careful  in  selecting  his  objects  of  study,  and  his 
methods  of  self-cultivation ;  he  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  now  in  Pisa, 
then  in  Naples,  Padua,  Siena,  Lucca,  or  Florence ;  here  to  design  a  church, 
there  to  model  a  bas-relief,  erect  a  pulpit,  a  palace,  or  a  tower ;  by  turns 
architect  and  sculptor,  great  in  both,  original  in  both,  a  reviver  in  both, 
laying  deep  and  well  the  foundations  of  his  edifices  by  hitherto  unpractised 
methods,  and  sculpturing  his  bas-reliefs  upon  principles  evolved  from  the 
study  of  antique  models  long  unheeded.  Ever  respected  and  esteemed 
by  the  many  persons  of  all  classes  with  whom  he  came  Into  contact,  he 
was  truly  a  great  man,  one  to  whom  the  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
and  who  looms  up  in  gigantic  proportions  through  the  mist  of  five  centuries, 
holding  the  same  relation  to  Italian  art  which  Dante  holds  to  Italian 
literature  (p.  34). 

The  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  and  its  Architect.  —  During  early  Christian 
times  it  was  customary  to  bury  the  dead  in  churches,  which  thence  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  ‘Caemlterla.’  (DIngham  states  that  the  word  ‘  Caemi- 
terium  ’  is  equivalent  to  church ;  and  according  to  an  inscription  cited  by 
Cardinal  Borgia  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul’s  was  so  called.  Eusebius,  Chrys¬ 
ostom  and  other  church  Fathers  also  called  them  rdcfioi.  In  the  Constan- 
tinian  Basilicas  the  saints  were  buried  in  the  crypt  or  confession.  Rome 
was  one  of  the  last  cities  that  abandoned  the  custom  of  burying  the  dead 
in  the  atria  of  the  churches.  In  the  ninth  century  they  were  buried 
inside  the  church.  Florence  continued  the  old  practice  even  later  than 
Rome.)  Sepulture  was  afterwards  restricted  to  their  porticoes  by  decrees 
of  the  early  councils ;  but  this  also  was  given  up  as  likely  to  breed  pesti¬ 
lence  ;  and  public  cemeteries,  apart  from  the  dwellings  of  men,  were  first 
used  in  France,  and  then  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Their  introduction 
into  Italy  was  projected  by  Archbishop  Laufranchi  In  1108,  who  brought  a 
ship-load  of  earth  from  Mount  Calvary'  to  Pisa,  which  he  caused  to  be  spread 
out  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  according  to  the  traditional  dimen¬ 
sions  of  Noah’s  ark;  to  which  was  subsequently  added,  in  1178,  the 
contents  of  fifty  Pisan  galley's  which  returned  from  the  crusade  undertaken 
by  .Frederic  Barbarossa,  freighted  with  the  sacred  earth.  A  century  later 
Giovanni  Pisano,  son  of  the  famous  architect  and  sculptor,  Niccola  Pisano, 
having  been  appointed  to  enclose  the  space  with  walls,  designed  and  built 
the  first,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful,  Campo  Santo,  in  Italy.  Following 
the  ground-plan  marked  out  by  Archbishop  Lanfranchi,  Giovanni  raised 
his  outer  wall  without  windows,  and  with  only  two  outer  doors,  looking 
towards  the  Duomo;  so  that  the  frescoes,  with  which  they'  were  to  be 
covered  on  the  inside,  might  be  protected  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
injurious  effect  of  the  salt  and  damp  sea  winds.  Between  these  outer 
walls,  which  he  decorated  with  arches  and  pilasters,  and  the  inner,  directly 
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contiguous  to  the  quadrangle,  he  made  a  broad-roofed  corridor,  paved  with 
marble,  lighted  by  Gothic  windows  and  four  open  doorways,  through 
which  are  now  obtained  constantly  recurring  glimpses  of  the  graves,  the 
solemn  cypresses,  and  the  ever-blooming  roses  of  this  God’s-acre. 

After  Giovanni’s  day,  the  walls  of  the  Campo  Santo  were  adorned  by 
the  frescoes  of  Giotto,  Orcagna,  and  other  eminent  painters;  and  on 
either  side  of  its  corridors  were  ranged  antique  sarcophagi,  and  modem 
marbles  of  a  sacred  character,  many  of  them  by  Giovanni  Pisano  him¬ 
self  (pp.  39,  40). 

About  A.D.  1300,  Giovanni  sculptured  a  beautiful  pulpit  of  marble  for 
the  church  of  San  Andrea,  in  Pistoja.  Modelled  after  the  Pisan  pulpit,  it 
is  hexagonal  in  form,  and  five  of  its  panels  are  filled  with  reliefs.  One  of 
these,  the  massacre  of  the  innocents,  is  considered  Giovanni’s  master-piece. 
Rare  powers  of  conception  and  dramatic  feeling  are  shown  in  the  sullen 
satisfaction  with  which  Herod  looks  down  upon  the  rush  of  maddened 
soldiers,  despairing  mothers,  and  shrieking  infants,  as  well  as  in  the  figure 
of  the  woman  who  sits  upon  the  ground,  bowed  in  silent  grief  over  the 
dead  body  of  her  child,  and  of  her  who  yet  struggles,  in  the  agony  of  des¬ 
pair,  to  save  her  darling  from  a  like  fate.  The  relief  of  the  crucifixion 
contains  an  admirable  group  of  women  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  (p.  45). 

Among  Giovanni’s  other  works  are  the  impressive  monuments  of  Pope 
Benedict  XI.  in  Perugia,  and  of  St.  Margaret  at  Costona.  He  flourished 
between  1240  and  1320,  and  died  1320  (pp.  48,  50). 

Ghiberti.  —  Toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  arose  in 
Florence  two  men,  Ghiberti  and  Donatello,  who  were  destined  to  make 
the  fame  of  their  native  city  as  illustrious  in  her  school  of  sculpture  as  it 
had  been  in  that  of  painting,  long  esteemed  the  first  in  Italy. 

Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  born  in  1381,  was  descended  from  an  honorable 
family.  While  he  was  very  young  his  father  died ;  and  his  mother  soon 
after  married  a  noted  goldsmith,  Bartolo,  who  more  than  supplied  the 
place  of  his  lost  parent. 

While  learning  the  goldsmith’s  art  from  his  step-father,  Lorenzo  gave 
much  of  his  time  to  modelling  and  casting  little  figures  in  imitation  of 
antique  medals,  to  making  portraits  of  his  friends,  and  to  the  study  of 
painting  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  When  about  eighteen  he  went  as  an 
assistant  to  a  brother  artist  to  paint  some  frescoes  in  the  palace  of  Carlo 
Malatcsta  of  Rimini.  Struck  with  the  talent  Ghiberti  displayed  in  the 
frescoes  he  painted,  Malatesta  made  such  promises  of  advancement,  that 
he  would  have  remained  at  Rimini,  had  he  not  received  a  letter  from  his 
step-father,  stating  that  the  Seigniory  of  Florence  and  the  Merchant’s 
Guild  had  issued  a  manifesto,  inviting  the  best  Italian  artists  to  compete 
for  a  bronze  door  for  the  Baptistery,  and  urging  him  not  to  neglect  so 
favorable  an  opportunity  of  winning  his  way  to  fame.  Ghiberti  im¬ 
mediately  went  home,  and  entered  his  name  on  the  list  of  competitors, 
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from  whom  he  and  five  others  were  chosen  to  model  and  cast  a  bas-relief 
representing  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  to  be  presented  in  a  year’s  time  for 
adjudication. 

The  real  rivals  were  two  Florentines  —  Ghiberti  and  Brunelleschi. 
The  judges  hesitated  to  wliom  the  prize  should  be  awarded.  Brunelleschi 
disinterestedly  avowed  his  rival’s  superiority,  and  withdrew  from  the  field. 

Ghiberti  had  earned  his  victory  by  patience  and  submission  to  the  wise 
counsels  of  his  step-father,  w’ho  induced  him  to  make  many  designs,  which 
he  carefully  criticised,  and  then  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  many  com¬ 
petent  citizens  and  strangers  of  note,  before  permitting  his  step-son  to  cast 
the  one  which  they  considered  the  most  perfect.  These  trial-plates  are 
now  in  the  bronze-room  of  the  Uffizi.  In  Ghiberti’s  Abraham,  we  see  a 
father,  who  while  preparing  to  obey  the  divine  command,  still  hopes  for  a 
respite,  and  in  his  Isaac  a  submissive  victim ;  the  angel  who  points  out 
the  ram  caught  in  the  thicket,  which  Abraham  could  not  otherwise,  and 
does  not  yet  see,  sets  us  at  rest  about  the  conclusion ;  while  the  servants 
with  the  ass  which  brought  the  faggots  for  the  sacrifice,  are  so  skilfully 
placed,  as  to  enter  into  the  composition  without  distracting  our  attention 
from  the  principal  group. 

Brunelleschi’s  Abraham  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  savage  zealot,  whose  knife 
is  already  half-buried  in  the  throat  of  his  w’rithing  victim,  and  who,  in  his 
hot  haste,  does  not  heed  the  ram  which  is  placed  directly  before  him,  nor 
the  angel,  who  seizes  his  wrist  to  avert  his  blow ;  while  the  ass,  and  the 
two  servants,  each  carrying  on  a  separate  action,  fill  up  the  foreground  so 
obtrusively,  as  to  call  olF  the  eye  from  what  should  be  the  main  point  of 
interest. 

Ghiberti  immediately  received  the  commission  for  the  first  Baptistery 
gate  and  in  a  month  began  to  model  his  compositions  for  its  twenty-eight 
panels.  Twenty  of  these  relate  to  the  history  of  our  Lord,  preceded  by 
the  annunciation  and  followed  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the 
remaining  eight  he  placed  the  four  evangelists  and  the  four  doctors  of  the 
church,  filling  up  the  corners  of  each  with  heads  of  prophets  and  sybils, 
and  even  framing  the  whole  door  in  an  elaborate  border  of  leaves.  The 
most  lovely  among  these  beautiful  w’orks  is  the  annunciation,  in  which  the 
virgin  shrinks  back  beneath  an  exquisite  little  portico,  before  a  graceful 
angel ;  and  two  of  the  most  striking  are  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  and  the 
temptation  of  our  Lord. 

Twenty-one  years  elapsed  between  the  commencement  and  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  first  gate,  set  up  in  1424 ;  and  no  less  than  twenty  artists, 
among  whom  was  Donatello,  assisted  in  modelling  and  casting  it  (pp. 
122-128). 

The  subjects  for  the  second  gate  of  the  Baptistery  were  selected  by  Lio- 
nardo  Bruni,  the  artist  being  left  at  liberty  as  to  their  mode  of  treatment. 
Respecting  them  Bruni  says :  “  I  think  that  the  ten  stories  for  the  new 
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door,  selected  from  the  Old  Testament,  should  possess  variety  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  by  which  I  mean,  that  they  should  afford  variety  in  composition, 
which  is  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  at  the  same  time  be  not  only  significant, 
but  remarkable  as  events.  The  artist  who  is  to  model  them  should 
thoroughly  underetand  the  meaning  of  each  one,  so  that  he  may  fitly  rep¬ 
resent  actors  and  events ;  and  be  gifted  with  an  elevated  taste,  that  he 
may  fitly  compose  them.  Though  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  work,  as  I 
have  planned  it,  will  prove  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  still  I  should 
greatly  like  to  be  near  the  artist  who  is  to  illustrate  these  Bible  incidents, 
that  I  might  assist  him  to  understand  them  in  all  their  bearings.” 

“  In  modelling  these  reliefs,”  says  Ghiberti,  “  I  strove  to  imitate  nature 
to  the  utmost,  and  by  investigating  her  methods  of  work  to  see  how  nearly 
I  could  approach  her,  I  sought  to  understand  how  forms  strike  upon  the 
eye,  and  how  the  theoretic  part  of  sculptural  and  pictorial  art  should  be 
managed.  Working  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  care,  I  introduced 
into  some  of  my  compositions  as  many  as  a  hundred  figures,  which  I 
modelled  upon  different  planes,  so  that  those  nearest  the  eye  might  appear 
larger,  and  those  more  remote  smaller  in  proportion.” 

By  means  of  these  many  figures  and  by  the  use  of  perspective,  he  rep¬ 
resented  in  some  of  his  compositions  as  many  as  four  successive  actions ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  in  which  he  had  the  skill  to 
combine  into  one  perfect  whole,  while  keeping  each  clear  and  unconfused, 
the  creation  of  Adam,  that  of  Eve,  their  sin,  and  its  punishment. 

In  the  flat  spaces  of  this  gate  Ghiberti  disposed  twenty-four  statuettes  of 
prophets  and  scriptural  personages  in  niches ;  and  at  the  corners  of  the 
reliefs  introduced  as  many  heads,  with  protraits  of  himself  and  his  step¬ 
father,  while  around  the  whole  he  modelled  an  elaborate  frieze  of  leaves, 
birds,  and  animals  (pp.  128-130). 

Apart  from  their  beauty,  these  gates,  which  Michael  Angelo  pronounced 
“beautiful  enough  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise,”  have  an  interest  as  the 
record  of  the  greater  part  of  a  great  artist’s  life ;  since  Ghiberti,  when  he 
began  them,  was  but  twenty-five,  and  when  he  finished  them  was  an  old 
man  of  seventy-four.  He  could  have  completed  them  much  sooner,  had 
he  not  at  the  same  time  received  and  executed  many  commissions  for 
statues,  bas-reliefs,  and  goldsmith’s  works,  and  also  spent  much  time  at 
Rome,  as  we  learn  from  his  enthusiastic  mention  of  the  statue  of  a  Her¬ 
maphrodite,  which  he  saw  there  soon  after  it  had  been  dug  up  near  San 
Celso.  “  No  tongue,”  he  says,  in  speaking  of  this  statue,  “  can  describe 
the  learning  and  art  displayed  in  it,  or  do  justice  to  its  masterly  style”; 
and  in  a  similar  strain  of  enthusiasm  he  dilates  upon  another  dug  up  near 
Florence,  “  which,”  he  conjectures,  “  was  hidden  away  in  the  spot  where 
it  has  now  been  found,  by  some  gentle  spirit  in  the  early'  days  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  who,  seeing  its  perfection,  was  so  moved  to  pity,  that  he  had  a  tomb 
made,  in  which  he  buried  it  under  a  stone-slab  to  protect  it  from  injury'. 
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The  touch  only  can  discover  many  of  its  beauties,  which  escape  the  eye 
in  any  light.”  None  but  a  great  artist,  who  had  long  made  antique 
marbles  the  object  of  close  study,  and  had  quickened  the  fineness  of  his 
touch  by  handling  them  for  the  purpose  of  restoration,  could  have  attained 
to  what  may  be  called  a  sixth  sense. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  chief  magistrate  of  his  native  city 
(pp.  130-136). 

Lionardo  da  Vinci. —  ToLionardo  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  engraving, 
architecture,  astronomy,  music,  in  short,  all  arts  and  sciences  were  equally 
natural ;  he  appeared  in  each  “  to  the  manner  bom,”  and  as  if  each  had 
been  the  exclusive  study  of  his  life.  He  was  eminently  fitted  for  sculpture 
by  his  plastic  tendencies,  by  his  extreme  love  of  finish,  his  delicacy  of 
handling,  his  masterly  but  unexaggerated  boldness  as  a  draughtsman,  and 
the  high  qualities  of  his  imagination.  Lomazzo  describes  a  terra-cotta 
head  of  the  infant  Christ  which  had  come  into  his  possession,  as  com¬ 
bining  “the  simplicity  and  purity  of  a  child,  with  a  vague  something 
denoting  wisdom,  intellect,  and  majesty ;  the  bearing  of  a  tender  infant 
with  the  majesty  of  an  old  man.” 

With  a  boldness  of  self-assertion,  pardonable  in  so  great  a  man,  Lionardo 
writes  to  Duke  Lodovico  Sforza :  “  I  can  do  anything  possible  to  man ; 
and  as  well  as  any  living  artist,  either  in  sculpture  or  painting.”  The 
duke  and  his  court  were  captivated  by  the  charm  of  his  conversation, 
which  exercised  an  irresistible  power  over  all  minds.  There  was  in  his 
look,  and  the  expression  of  his  noble  countenance,  a  sort  of  mute  eloquence 
which  prejudiced  all  hearts  in  his  fiivor,  and  when  he  took  in  his  hand  his 
silver  lyre,  to  which  he  had  added  hitherto  unknown  improvements,  their 
enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  Professors  of  music  and  masters  of  arms 
were  in  turn  obliged  to  acknowledge  his  incontestable  superiority,  and  all 
were  overcome  with  wonder  when  they  saw  that  the  hand  which  swept 
like  a  magic  breeze  over  the  cords  of  a  lyre,  and  traced  the  most  graceful 
and  delicate  lines  upon  the  canvas,  was  able  to  bend  a  horse-shoe,  or 
control  at  his  will  the  most  fiery  steed. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Lilian,  he  was  made  Director  of  the 
Ducal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  was  commissioned  to  make  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Francesco  Sforza,  the  illustrious  founder  of  his  patron’s  house. 
Upon  this  work,  for  which  he  made  an  infinite  quantity  of  designs,  and 
two  perfect  models,  the  first  in  a  classical,  the  second  in  a  modem  and 
more  picturesque  style,  Lionardo  spent  fourteen  years.  The  first  of  these 
models  represents  the  hero  armed  from  head  to  foot,  holding  in  his  hand 
a  baton,  which  rests  upon  his  saddle-bow,  and  seated  upon  a  heavy  but 
carefully  studied  horse.  This  design  did  not  satisfy  Lionardo.  Accordingly, 
in  the  y’ear  1490,  he  again  recommenced  his  labors  and  modelled  a  group 
representing  a  fighting  warrior,  under  the  body  of  whose  fiery  horse  lay  a 
struggling  soldier.  In  the  fourteen  sketches  which  he  made  for  it,  before 
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finally  deciding  upon  one  which  satisfied  him,  he  drew  the  warrior  and 
his  horse  in  various  attitudes — both  with  and  without  the  fallen  soldier  — 
and  made  careful  studies  of  the  horse’s  body  divided  as  if  for  casting  in 
bronze. 

Being  occupied  at  the  same  time  in  painting  the  fresco  of  the  Last  Sup¬ 
per,  and  always  given  to  procrastination,  he  put  off  the  casting  of  his  work 
until  it  was  too  late ;  for  when  Lodovico  Sforza  was  overthrown,  and  Milan 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Louis  XII.,  that  conqueror,  hating  Lodovico  Sforza, 
and  not  having  sufficient  admiration  for  a  great  work  of  art  to  raise 
him  above  personal  feelings,  gave  the  model  for  a  target  to  his  soldiers 
who  totally  destroyed  it.  By  this  act  of  wanton  revenge,  the  world  was 
deprived  of  a  work  of  art,  which,  judging  from  the  great  admiration  that 
it  excited  at  Milan,  and  from  our  knowledge  of  Lionardo’s  genius,  and  of 
his  profound  studies  in  human  and  equine  anatomy,  must  have  been  the 
finest  equestrian  statue  ever  modelled.  Disheartened  by  the  destruction 
of  his  master-piece.  Da  Vinci  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  painting  and 
science;  but  the  memory  of  what  he  had  accomplished  in  sculpture  re¬ 
mained,  to  make  his  name  in  that,  as  in  all  other  arts,  the  synonym  of  per¬ 
fection  (pp.  184-18G).  Lionardo  was  bom  in  1432  and  died  in  1519. 

Benedetto  da  Rovezzano.  —  Benedetto  Guarlotti,  born  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  especially  distinguished  as  a  sculptor  of 
ornament ;  and  for  his  skill  in  working  out  small  figures  and  decorative 
emblems  so  nearly  in  the  round,  that  by  their  contrast  with  the  graduated 
relief  of  the  other  portions,  they  produced  a  novel  and  striking  effect. 

Rovezzano  went  to  England  in  1524,  and  began  a  tomb  for  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  He  worked  five  years  upon  it  before  the  cardinal’s  disgrace, 
after  which  he  was  ordered  by  Henry  VHI.  to  complete  it  for  him ;  but,  as 
it  was  not  finished  when  the  king  died,  his  body  was  temporarily  deposited 
with  that  of  his  queen,  Jane  Seymour,  in  St.  George’s  Chapel  at  Windsor. 
After  the  execution  of  King  Charles  I.,  who  himself  intended  to  be  burled 
in  it,  the  parliament  ordered  its  rich  copper  figures  to  be  melted  down, 
sparing  the  sarcophagus,  in  which  ultimately  the  body  of  Lord  Nelson 
was  deposited.  Ordered,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  who  was  destined  to  die  disgraced  and  broken-hearted ;  selected 
for  his  tomb  by  a  king  whose  head  was  to  fall  upon  the  scaffold ;  and 
finally  tenanted  by  the  hero  of  Trafalgar,  this  monument  furnishes  a 
striking  commentary  upon  the  futility  of  man’s  projects,  as  does  the  history 
of  its  sculptor  upon  the  disappointments  of  life.  The  two  great  works 
which  would  have  immortalized  his  name  were  wantonly  destroyed,  and 
a^r  his  return  to  Italy  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  total  blindness 
(pp.  257-259). 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Fine  Arts  are  attracting  more  attention  in  this  country  now  than 
they  ever  attracted  before.  They  have  so  intimate  a  connection  with 
morals  and  religion  that  the  present  revival  of  Interest  in  them  should  not 
pass  unnoticed  by  the  clergy.  We  have  received  various  letters  in  regard 
to  a  picture  by  Raphael  which  has  been  somewhat  recently  discovered 
by  Morris  Moore,  Esq.,  now  resident  in  Rome.  During  the  winter  of 
1869-70  we  visited  this  picture  often;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  proprietors  of  some  of  our  public  libraries  or  art  museums  might 
obtain  possession  of  it,  and  make  it  a  permanent  attraction  and  an  honor 
to  our  country.  Bishop  Strossmeyer,  wdio  examined  the  picture  on  the 
4th  of  July  1870,  wrote  the  following  sentence,  the  latinity  of  which 
will  be  criticised :  “  Natio  ilia  quae  acqulsierit  iconem  pulchritudinis  et 
perfectionis  representantem  Apollinem  et  Marsyam,  ipsa  sibi  optimum 
granditatis  suae  testimonium  praebebit.”  The  following  description  of 
the  painting  is  from  the  Roman  Official  Journal  of  Saturday,  February 
the  16  th,  1861 : 

“  The  Apollo  and  Marsyas,  a  work  by  Raphael.  The  discovery  made 
several  years  since  in  London,  of  the  magnificent  picture  by  Raphael,  the 
Contest  between  Apollo  and  Marsyas,  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention 
in  Paris  and  in  the  principal  capitals  of  Germany,  as  also  in  some  of  Italy, 
is  foremost  among  the  artistic  events  of  our  times.  —  This  work  belongs  to 
the  period  of  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  manner  of  Sanzlo,  that 
is,  to  the  Florentine  period.  Its  dimensions  are  about  those  of  the  Vidon 
of  Ezekiel  in  the  Pitti  Gallery  at  Florence ;  namely,  one  foot  three  inches 
in  height,  by  one  foot  in  width.  The  composition  presents  that  clearness 
and  simplicity  peculiar  to  Raphael.  Two  figures,  both  nude,  represent 
the  action.  —  The  deity  and  his  daring  challenger  stand  face  to  face  in  a 
pleasant  region  wherein  appear  some  of  those  graceful  young  trees  that 
Raphael  so  greatly  fancied ;  in  the  middle  winds  a  stream.  On  the  left, 
Marsyas  in  the  semblance  of  a  youth  seated  on  the  margin  of  a  path 
enamelled  with  verdure  and  flowers,  is  playing  on  a  flute.  Turned  from 
the  light,  almost  his  entire  body  and  head  are  in  shadow,  save  a  spot  on 
his  brow  irradiated  from  above.  On  the  right,  and  upon  the  same  plane 
stands  Apollo  listening,  while  leaning  upon  a  staff  which  he  grasps  with 
his  left  hand  at  the  height  of  his  shoulder,  and  ‘  whose  rigid  line,’  as  Mr. 
Henri  Delaborde  wrote  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  of  July  the  15th, 
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1858,  ‘supports  and  enhances  the  soft  contour  of  his  body’;  which, 
modelled  with  sculptural  firmness,  is  impressed,  in  spite  of  its  modest 
dimensions,  with  a  majestic  grandeur.  The  right  arm  doubled  upon  the 
hip,  leaves  visible  little  more  than  the  wrist.  At  the  feet  of  the  deity  lie 
the  quiver  and  the  unstrung  bow ;  to  the  stump  of  a  tree  is  appended  the 
lyre.  The  god  of  day  fears  not  the  light,  and  in  a  flood  of  light  efiulges 
the  sublime  perfection  of  his  divine  form.  The  hair  of  Marsyas  is  cut  close, 
whereas  the  breeze  gently  raises  the  locks  of  Apollo,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  conceal  his  shoulders.  These  fair  and  abundant  locks,  waving  in  the 
most  graceful  negligence,  are  gracefully  gathered  into  a  knot  above  his 
brow.  Confident  of  triumph,  the  deity  betrays  no  anger ;  his  features, 
of  an  exquisite  beauty,  express  only  a  slight  disdain.  The  landscape  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  double  chain  of  azure  mountains  between  which  appear  the 
horizon.  Some  birds,  enticed  no  doubt  by  the  melody  of  Marsyas,  cleave 
the  air ;  but  a  falcon  is  there.  Apollo  seizes  one  of  them ;  the  others 
terrified  flee  at  full  wing.  Menacing  at  the  feet  of  Marsyas  rises  erect 
the  deadly  nightshade,  sacred  to  Atropos.  Such  are  the  allegories  by 
which  the  sovereign  painter  indicated  the  dire  catastrophe.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  these  birds  detached  from  various  points  of  the  sky,  felic¬ 
itously  contribute  to  the  magic  of  the  perspective. 

This  suberb  picture  of  the  Urbinate  has  been  for  some  time  in  Rome, 
and  already  the  ablest  professors  and  connoisseurs  of  the  fine  arts,  as 
likewise  not  a  few  distinguished  amateurs,  have  visited  and  revisited  it: 
Overbeck,  Minardi,  Cornelius,  Tenerani,  Sarti,  Coghetti,  Cochetti,  Jaco- 
metti,  Consoni,  Visconti,  Wolff,  Capalti,  Canevari,  Bianchini,  Galli, 
Blenaime,  Benzoni,  Cavalleri,  Sanguinetti,  with  numbers  of  their  col¬ 
leagues  and  disciples,  confirming  the  eulogies  unanimously  .bestowed  upon 
it  abroad,  by  Ingres,  Merimee,  Flandrin,  Vitet.  Forster,  Delacroix,  Robert 
Fleury,  Henriquel-Dupont,  Deiccluze,  Delaborde,Gruyer,  Tardieu,  Schwind, 
Schnorr,  Griiner,  Bbhm,  Fiirich,  Mandel,  Eitelberger,  etc.,  and  extolling 
its  singular  purity  of  style,  richness  of  detail,  splendor  of  coloring,  and 
stupendous  correctness  of  anatomy  and  form.” 

The  following  letter  from  the  Chalcographic  Department  of  the  Ponti¬ 
fical  Government  has  been  addressed  to  Mr.  Morris  Moore:  “Rome, 
Dec.  20,  1862.  Sir, —  The  Commission  of  the  Pontifical  Chalcographic 
Department,  composed  of  Professors  the  Commendatore  Tommaso  Minardi, 
Pietro  Folo,  the  Commendatore  Pietro  Tenerani,  the  Commendatore 
Antonio  Sarti,  the  Cavaliere  Paolo  Mercurj,  Director  of  the  Pontifical 
Chalcographic  Department,  the  Cavaliere  Alessandro  Capalti,  NIccola 
Consoni,  Guiseppe  Marcucci,  acting  Coadjutor  to  the  Director  of  the 
Pontifical  Chalcographic  Department,  at  the  meeting  held  on  the  15th  of 
the  present  December,  charged  me  to  signify  to  you  that  the  said  Com¬ 
mission,  ever  bent  on  enriching  the  Collection  of  the  Establishment  to  the 
advantage  of  Art,  and  unanimous  as  to  the  utility  of  the  choice,  earnestly 
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desires  that  you  would  allow  a  drawing  to  be  made  from  the  famous 
picture  by  Raphael  Sanzio,  representing  Apollo  and  Marsyas,  whereof 
you  are  possessor,  in  order  that  it  may  then  be  faithfully  reproduced  in 
an  engraving  and  published  at  the  charge  of  the  Chalcographic  Depart¬ 
ment  itself,  a  homage  due  to  so  illustrious  a  work  and  to  its  immortal 
author.  —  Professor  Consoni  will  undertake  to  superintend  the  drawing, 
assuming  the  entire  responsibility,  and  to  yet  further  insure  success,  the 
Commission  would  suggest  that  the  same  Professor  should  take  a  tracing 
from  the  picture  w’ith  his  own  hand.  —  Having  fulfilled  the  superior  com¬ 
mand,  nothing  more  now  remains  for  me  than  to  subscribe  myself  with  the 
most  profound  respect.  Sir,  your  most  devoted  and  most  obedient  servant, 
Giambattista  Borani,  Secretary  to  the  Commission  of  the  Pontifical 
Chalcographic  Department.” 

Similar  documents  have  been  presented  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  of  Florence,  and  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Vienna.  The  following 
is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Seymour  Kirkup,  of  Florence,  painter,  initiator  of  the 
search  in  1841  for  Giotto’s  portrait  of  Dante  in  the  Praetorium  of  Florence, 
and  one  of  the  illustrators  of  Lord  Vernon’s  edition  of  the  Sovereign  Italian 
Bard,  —  “Florence,  September  15,  1870.  —  My  dear  Sir,  —  Let  me  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  possessing  in  the  Apollo  and  Marsyas  one  of  the  purest 
specimens  of  Raphael  in  existence.  It  is  a  gem  of  the  greatest  value,  not 
only  for  its  beauty,  but  for  its  wonderful  and  perfect  preservation.  For¬ 
tunately,  it  has  escaped  the  fate  of  many  treasures  in  the  public  galleries 
of  many  countries.  It  is  important  for  the  history  of  painting  and  the 
particular  style  of  Raphael  at  that  period.  —  Seymour  Kirkup.” 

Several  American  artists,  resident  at  Rome,  have  expressed  their 
opinion  of  the  picture.  We  extract  the  following  parts  of  letters  addressed 
to  Mr.  Moore : 

“Rome,  Jan.  3, 1870,  —  To  endorse  what  Overbeck  and  Cornelius  have 
said  would  be  to  express  what  I  honestly  feel  in  regard  to  Apollo  and 
Marsyas ;  and  I  feel  also  that  it  is  an  honor  to  kneel  with  them  before  so 
noble  and  inspiring  a  shrine,  and  lay  upon  it  this  my  little  offering. 

“  Historical  documents  have  sometimes  served  to  make  valuable  indifferent 
pictures  by  celebrated  masters ;  but  the  great  painter  of  Urbino,  in  this 
instance,  has  so  intensely  written  his  name  in  every  quality  and  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  production,  whether  in  line,  expression,  touch,  or  color,  that 
nothing  but  the  entire  destruction  of  the  precious  panel  can  ever  efface  its 
origin  from  the  pencil  of  the  immortal  and  divine  artist. 

“  Had  Raphael  been  a  pagan,  instead  of  a  Christian  catholic,  he  could 
not  have  pursued  his  subject  with  more  fervor  and  enthusiasm. 

“  Allow  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Morris  Moore,  to  congratulate  you  and  envy 
you  in  being  the  chosen  medium  by  which  this  marvellous  creation  of 
genius  has  been  again  restored  to  genuine  lovers  of  art.  Believe  me  ever 
truly  yours,  —  J.  E.  Freeman.” 
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“  Rome,  Jan.  8,  1870.  —  “  Allow  me,  among  the  great  many  artists  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  what  is  to  me  the  veriest  gem  of  gems 
of  the  immortal  Raphael,  to  add  my  humble  name  to  the  list,  and  believe 
me  truly  much  obliged  for  the  permission.  —  John  O.  B.  Inman.” 

“Rome,  January  21,  1870.  —  Many  thanks  for  the  privilege  allowed 
me  of  seeing  your  splendid  picture  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas,  by  Raphael. 
After  gazing  upon  this  wonderfhl  work,  one  feels  like  saying  something 
about  it ;  but  I  find,  on  turning  over  the  pages  of  this  book,  that  the  words 
have  been  taken  out  of  my  mouth  by  such  men  as  Cornelius,  Overbeck, 
Flandrin,  and  others,  and  I  am  left  to  stand  dumb  before  one  of  the  purest 
pictures  ever  painted  by  Raphael.  —  R;indolph  Rogers.” 

“Xov.  16,  1869.  —  Mr.  Morris  Moore  has  to-day  afforded  me  the  highest 
gratification  by  a  view  of  one  of  Raphael’s  most  perfect  pictures  now  in 
Ml*.  Morris  Moore’s  possession  —  the  Apollo  and  Marsyas. — Horatio 
Stone.” 

“Rome,  Dec.  19,  1869. — Morris  Moore,  Esq. :  My  dear  Sir,  —  I  have 
only  received  the  Flandrin  letters  last  evening.  I  am  happy  to  find  your 
wonderful  picture  is  properly  spoken  of.  I  send  the  book,  which  I  beg 
you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  return  when  you  have  read  it.  —  With  sincere 
congratulations  that  you  possess  such  a  masterpiece  of  the  greatest  artist 
of  the  last  two  thousand  years,  I  am,  m3'  dear  Sir,  most  truly  3'ours, 
George  P.  A.  Healy.” 

Passavant  and  a  small  party  of  writers  do  not  regard  this  picture  as 
one  of  Raphael’s ;  but  the  majority'  of  artists  agree  in  ascribing  it  to  that 
greatest  of  painters. 
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The  Valentinian  Gnosis  and  Holy  Scripture.^ — Dr.  Heinrici’s 
object  in  this,  his  maiden  effort,  is  to  ascertain  the  relation  in  which 
Gnosticism  generally,  and  especially  the  Gnosticism  of  Valentinus,  stood 
to  scripture  and  its  subject-matter.  The  investigation  is  comprised  in 
three  chapters,  headed  respectively.  The  narratives  of  the  Church  Fathers; 
the  Fragments ;  Results.  An  Appendix  contains  a  list  of  the  quotations 
from  the  New  Testament. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  treating  the  scriptures  pursued  by  the 
Gnpstics,  Dr.  Heinrici  saj's :  Their  exegesis  was  dogmatic  in  a  bad  sense ; 

^  Die  Valentinianischc  Gnosis  und  die  hcilige  Schrift.  Eine  Studie  von  Lie. 
Dr.  Georg  Heinrici.  Berlin :  Wiegandt  und  Griebcn.  1871. 
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it  was  utterly  regardless  alike  of  context  and  grammatical  sense.  Slippery 
as  an  eel,  they  evaded  every  difficulty,  anxious  only  to  interpret  their 
system  into  the  scriptures;  and  when  they  could  do  nothing  else  they 
charged  the  writers  w’ith  adulteration.  He  thinks  that  the  influence  of 
Valentinus  was  at  its  highest  about  A.D.  140,  and  that  consequently  there 
is  no  chronological  ground  for  disputing  his  assertion  that  he  derived  his 
wisdom  from  Theodas,  an  acquaintance  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

Dr.  Helnrici  sums  up  the  principles  of  the  Gnostic  speculation  in  the 
following  propositions :  The  pleroma  alone  possesses  full  and  true  life ; 
the  cosmos  is  a  copy  of  the  pleroma,  which  by  itself  has  no  hold  ;  perfection 
consists  in  being  introduced  into  the  pleroma ;  the  cosmos  participates  in 
the  pleroma  through  the  communication  of  the  pneumatic  seed ;  admission 
into  the  pleroma  is  made  possible  by  the  Soter,  who  appearing  in  docetic 
form  delivers  the  pneumatics  from  the  cosnjos.” 

In  Dr.  Ileinrici’s  judgment,  and  he  writes  from  a  free  critical  point  of 
view,  the  Valentinians  vrere  acquainted  with  the  chief  portions  of  our 
present  New  Testament  canon.  “  There  is  no  provable  quotation,”  he 
says,  “  from  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  Philemon,  and  Titus,  from 
the  first  to  Timothy,  those  of  Peter,  the  Second  and  Third  of  John,  James, 
Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse.  Most  spareely  used  are  Mark,  Philippians,  and 
Hebrews.”  “  The  use  made  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  the  Epistles  to  the 
Colossians  and  Ephesians  by  the  Valentinians  proves  that  these  portions 
of  the  canon  were  acknowledged  as  apostolic  writings  in  the  first  half  of 
the  second  century.” 

We  commend  Dr.  Heinricl’s  well-written  treatise  to  the  careful  attention 
of  all  w’ho  are  interested  in  Gnosticism  —  a  system  or  set  of  systems  of 
religious  philosophy  which  ought  to  be  Interesting  to  every  one  Avho  has 
any  eye  for  the  great  intellectual  problems  that  have  occupied,  and  still 
do  occupy,  the  human  mind. 

The  Person  and  Work  of  Christ.^  —  This  work  is  to  embody  in 
itself  two  previously  published  treatises  of  the  same  author ;  one  on  the 
Person  of  Christ,  and  another  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  printed 
in  the  Jahrbiicher  fur  deutsche  Theologie.  The  volume  before  us  is  the 
first  of  three.  As  to  the  person  of  Christ,  Dr.  Gess  is  a  Kenotist  (KenotiLer, 
as  the  German  has  it)  ;  that  Is,  he  believes  that  the  second  pei’son  of  the 
Trinity  really  “  emptied  himself,”  aecording  to  the  literal  translation  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  in  becoming  incarnate.  We  think,  however, 
that  Dr.  Gess  failed  in  the  treatise  noAv  superseded  to  deal  satisfactorily 
with  the  difficulties  which  are  involved  in  his  theory.  Hoav  he  will  meet 
them  in  his  new  work  we  shall  not  be  able  to  say,  till  we  receive  the  con- 

1  Christ!  Person  und  Work  nach  Christi  Scibstzeugniss  und  den  Zeugnissen 
der  Apostel.  Von  W.  F.  Gess.  Erstc  Abtheilung.  Christi  Scibstzeugniss. 
Basel :  Bahnmeier’s  Verlag.  1870. 
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eluding  constructive  portion.  Ilis  discussion  of  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
contained  in  the  JahrhiicTier,  is  a  very  careful  and  suggestive  one.  It  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  words  :  “  Tlie  teaching  of  scripture  regarding 
the  manner  of  the  propitiation  is  this  :  1.  Not  the  surrender  of  the  holy 
life  of  Jesus  unto  death  in  and  by  itself,  not  even  his  obedience  in  and  by 
itself,  is  it  that  atoned  for  our  sins  ;  but  his  endurance  of  death  as  the  curse 
due  to  sin.  Not  merely  as  the  uttermost  proof  of  obedience  was  the 
death  of  Jesus  required  by  the  Father,  but  as  the  proof  of  the  divine 
righteousness,  which  has  made  death  the  wages. of  sin.  2.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  not  merely  the  fact  of  this  life  being  burdened  with  and 
broken  under  the  curse  of  sin,  considered  In  and  by  itself,  that  causes  the 
Father  to  be  gracious  to  us ;  but  the  fact  that  the  innocent  sufferer  con¬ 
secrated  the  life,  that  broke  under  the  burden,  to  the  Father.”  Whether 
Dr.  Gess’s  view  will  have  undei’gone  any  modification  since  the  publication 
of  the  essays,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  portion  of  the  new  work  now 
published  is  mainly  exegetical ;  and  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the 
Christology  of  the  New  Testament  it  is. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justification  and  Atonement.®  — 
The  work  whose  title  is  given  below  is  inten<led  to  be  completed  in  two 
volumes ;  the  first  volume  embraces  the  historj-  of  the  doctrines  which  the 
author  discusses  ;  the  second  will  be  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  his  own 
view.  The  present  instalment  is  founded  on  an  independent  study  of  the 
original  sources ;  it  is  not  a  second-hand  affair ;  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  contribution  to  the  subject  that  has  hitherto  been  published. 
Dr.  Ritschl  originally  belonged  to  the  Tubingen  school,  but  for  many 
years  has  been  more  and  more  inclining  towards  the  orthodox  views.  His 
present  work  covers  the  same  ground,  to  some  extent,  that  was  traversed 
in  Banr’s  “  Geschichte  der  Lehre  von  der  Versohnung”;  but  he  is  less 
under  the  sway  of  the  Hegelian  theories,  which  gave  a  twist  to  everything 
that  proceeded  from  tlic  pen  of  his  very  able  master ;  his  history  is  more 
objective  and  trustworthy.  The  couree  pursued  by  the  author  will  be 
l)est  seen  from  the  heads  of  the  eleven  chapters  into  which  the  volume  is 
divided  :  1.  The  idea  of  the  Atonement  by  Christ  in  Anselm  and  Abaelard; 
2.  The  ideas  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  John  Duns  Scotus;  3.  The  thought 
of  Justification  in  the  Middle  Ages;  4.  The  Reformation  principle  of 
Justification  by  Faith  in  Christ ;  5.  The  principles  of  the  Reformed  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  to  Osiander’s 
doctrine  of  Justification ;  6.  The  Orthodox  doctrine  (as  held  by  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists)  of  the  Atonement  and  Justification,  and  the  opposition 
of  the  Socinians  ;  7.  The  complete  disintegration  of  the  doctrines  of  the 

^  Die  christliche  Lehre  von  der  Rechtfertigung  und  Versohnung.  Von  Dr. 
Alb.  Ritschl.  I.  Bd.  Die  Geschichte  der  Lehre.  Bonn:  Marcus.  1871.  Price, 
3  Thaler. 
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Atonement  and  Justification  by  the  German  Illuministic  theologians; 
8.  New  determination  of  the  problem  of  the  Atonement  by  Kant :  Retro¬ 
cession  of  his  disciples  to  the  Illuministic  point  of  view ;  9.,  The  revival  of 
Abaelard’s  doctrinal  tj'pe  by  Schleiermacher  and  his  followers ;  10.  The 
course  of  Pietism  till  the  Repristination  of  Lutheran  Orthodoxy;  11.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  in  the  Speculative  School. 


Life  of  David  Chytraeus.  ^  —  David  Chytraeus  (as,  after  the 
custom  of  the  time  he  called  himself,  translating  his  German  name 
Eochhafe  into  X'^rpcuos)  was  one  of  the  Pi'otestant  theologians  of  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  who  belonged  to  the  hlelanchthonian  type; 
that  is,  he  was  mild  and  conciliatory  toward  the  Calvinists.  Dr.  Krabbe 
his  biographer,  is  himself  theoretically  a  strong  Lutheran  (personally  a 
very  kindly  man)  and  tries  to  make  out  that  Chytraeus  also  was  a  good 
Lutheran.  Chytraeus  was  bom  in  1031,  studied  in  Tubingen,  Heidelberg, 
and  Wittenberg,  became  Lecturer  at  the  last  mentioned  university,  then 
settled  in  Rostock,  whose  theological  faculty  he  was  the  means  of  com¬ 
pletely  reorganizing,  and  finally  became  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  Protes¬ 
tantism  in  Austria,  dying  at  Vienna  in  1600.  Dr.  Krabbe  narrates  the 
various  events  of  his  (for  a  theologian)  not  uneventful  life  with  clearness 
and  simplicity. 


History  of  Protestantism  in  Bohemia.® — The  present  work  is 
the  first  history  of  the  Evangelical  church  of  Bohemia  as  a  whole,  that 
has  been  attempted.  There  exist  numerous  partial  histories,  but  no  com¬ 
plete  one.  For  this  reason,  and  because  the  author  has  availed  himself 
of  many  original  sources  which  have  only  recently  become  accessible,  his 
work  must  be  very  acceptable  to  all  who  are  interested  in  that  land  of 
martyrs,  Bohemia.  Of  the  contents  of  the  two  volumes  we  can  only 
indicate  a  few  points  :  the  first  embraces  fifteen  chapters,  and  four  hundred 
and  twenty  pages ;  the  second,  seventeen  chapters,  and  six  hundred  and 
seventy-one  pages.  In  the  former,  we  have  sketches  of  the  forerunners 
of  Huss  —  Conrad  von  Waldhausen,  and  Milic  von  Kremsier ;  of  Huss 
himself ;  of  the  Utraquistic  and  Taborite  movements  and  struggles,  and 
of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Bohemian  brethren ;  the  second  volume 
begins  with  a  full  narration  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Unitas  Fratfum ; 
describes  the  straggles  between  the  Romish  or  rather  the  Jesuitical  party 
and  the  Protestants;  and  in  the  last  two  chapters,  unfolds,  on  the  one 
hand,  tlie  dark  picture  of  the  extinction  of  the  gospel  in  Bohemia ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  signs  that  are  appearing  of  a  brighter  day.  There  is  not 

1  David  Chytraeus  dargcstellt  von  Dr.  O.  Krabbe.  Rostock  :  Stiller.  1870. 
1  und  2  Abtheilung.  Price,  1|  Thaler. 

“  Geschichte  der  evangelischen  Kirche  in  Buhmen.  Von  B.  Czerwenka 
Leipzig  :  Velhagen  und  Klasing.  1869-1870.  2  vols.  Price,  3|  Thaler. 
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another  land  in  Europe  that  deserves  the  sympathy  and  help  of  Protes¬ 
tants  more  fully  than  Bohemia;  if  sympathy  and  help  are  merited  by 
faithfulness  to  and  suffering  for  the  truth.  Between  1620  and  1752  more 
than  thirty  thousand  families  were  driven  into  exile  for  their  adherence 
to  Protestantism,  and  the  country  lost  during  the  persecution  of  the  two 
Ferdinands  more  than  two  thirds  of  its  inhabitants,  and  they  the  most 
intelligent,  upright,  and  industrious.  What  wonder  that  to  call  a  place  or 
country  Bohmisch,  as  people  do  in  Germany,  is  equivalent  to  describing 
it  as  benighted,  low,  wretched  ! 

The  Gospel  of  Jonx.*  —  This  work  discusses  “  the  historical  character 
of  the  Gospel  of  John  in  connection  with  the  question  as  to  its  origin,” 
under  the  following  heads:  1.  The  national  character  of  the  Gospel; 
2.  The  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Evangelical  history  and  the  Synoptic 
tradition  ;  3.  The  theological  character  of  the  Gospel ;  4.  The  author  of  the 
Gospel.  The  tendency  of  the  book  and  the  natixre  of  its  contents  will 
appear  from  the  following  samples  of  the  results  at  which  Herr  Wittichen 
arrives.  The  writer  of  the  Gospel  he  believes  to  have  been,  not  an  Hel¬ 
lenist,  but  a  Palestinian  Jew,  a  member  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and 
the  traditional  John.  The  Gospel  is  a  mixture  of  historical  and  un- 
historical  elements,  the  latter  being  partly  alterations  of  tradition  and 
partly  Inventions ;  the  writer  has  sometimes  followed,  sometimes  corrected 
and  supplemented  the  Synoptists ;  the  discourses  recorded  are  free  com¬ 
positions  of  the  evangelist,  with  a  kernel  uttered  by  Christ,  but  the 
coloring  and  details  supplied  by  the  writer ;  as  to  its  total  character  the 
Gospel  is  a  didactic  writing,  and  the  historical  matter  it  contains  was 
either  selected  or  invented  as  it  seemed  fitted  to  serve  the  object  of  the 
author  ;  his  object  was  to  establish  the  perfect  unity  of  God  and  Jesus  in 
opposition  to  Christians  who  had  been  led  away  by  the  erroneous  teachings 
of  the  Esscncs.  That  an  immediate  disciple  of  Jesus  should  interweave 
conscious  inventions  of  his  own  in  what  seems  to  be  an  historical  narrative, 
Herr  Wittichen  seeks  to  explain  and  justify  by  such  remarks  as,  that  it  is 
not  fair  to  judge  early  writers  in  this  matter  by  our  standard,  and,  that  to 
condemn  John  would  be  to  condemn  Plato,  Xenophon,  the  authors  of 
Deuteronomy,  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  and  many  others. 
The  author’s  point  of  view  and  method  are  more  original  than  those  of 
most  recent  writers  on  this  subject ;  and  his  materials  may  be  used  to 
refute  his  own  results. 

Francis  Xavier.* —  This  work  Is  the  joint  production  of  two  authors 

^  Der  geschichtlichc  Ch.aractcr  des  Evangclinms  Johannis  in  Verbindung  mit 
dcr  Fragc  nach  seinem  Ursprunge.  Einc  Kritische  Untersuchung  von  C.  Wit¬ 
tichen.  Elberfeld  :  Fridcrichs.  1870.  Price,  |  Thaler. 

2  Franz  Xavier.  Ein  Weltgeschichtlichcs  Missionsbild.  Wiesbaden:  Niedner. 
1870.  Price,  Thaler 
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— the  Rev.  II.  Venn,  Secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  London, 
and  Dr.  Hoffmann,  General  Superintendent  in  Berlin,  and  formerly  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Basle  Missionary  Society.  The  result  is  a  very  interesting 
and  valuable  sketch  of  Xavier  and  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  general, 
and  an  able  defence  of  Protestant  missions  against  both  Romish  and  infidel 
attacks.  Pew  men  in  Europe  were  more  competent  to  undertake  such  a 
task  than  Dr.  Hoffmann,  whether  in  view  of  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance 
with  missions,  or  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  general  views  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  civilization.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  books,  of  which 
the  first  is  entirely  the  work  of  Dr.  Hoffmann,  and  describes  the  course 
of  missions  prior  to  Xavier ;  the  second  book  contains  the  life  and  labors 
of  Xavier ;  the  third  book,  also  by  Dr.  Hoffmann,  gives  the  history  of 
missions  since  Xavier.  The  third  section  of  the  third  book  contrasts 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  or  evangelical  missions.  The  work  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  reply  to  the  attack  on  Protestant  missions  published  in  1863 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  pervert,  I.  A.  Marshall.  Frequent  references  are 
made,  also,  throughout  the  work,  to  the  attacks  of  Langhaus,  the  Swiss 
free-thinking  pastor.  It  is  high  time  that  missions  were  dealt  with  in  a 
more  scientific,  that  is,  practical,  manner,  in  the  instructions  given  at  our 
theological  seminaries.  We  commend  the  above  work  to  the  attention 
especially  of  theological  teachers. 

St.  Augustine.^  —  This  is  the  third  and  last  volume  of  a  most  detailed 
account  of  the  life,  labors,  and  writings  of  St.  Augustine  —  the  most  de¬ 
tailed,  we  believe,  in  existence.  Dr.  Bindemann  published  the  first 
volume  in  1844,  the  second  in  1855.  It  has  been,  obviously,  the  labor  of 
his  life,  and  a  labor  of  love ;  and  an  idea  of  its  compass  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  this  last  volume  contains  nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
pages.  Next  to  the  apostle  Paul,  perhaps  Augustine  and  Luther  have 
had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  course  of  Christianity  ;  and  no  life  could 
be  more  instructive  and  Interesting  than  that  of  the  great  African  bishop. 
We  commend  Dr.  Bindemann’s  work  to  our  readers,  as  exhaustive,  accu¬ 
rate,  and  thoroughly  Protestant  in  tone. 

JcLiAX  THE  Apostate.®  —  Dr.  Miicke’s  work  on  the  Emperor  Julian 
consists  of  two  volumes,  of  which  the  first  is  devoted  to  Julian’s  campaigns; 
the  second,  just  issued,  to  his  life  and  writings.  The  latter  is  divided  into 
four  books,  headed  respectively:  1.  Julian’s  Youthful  Experiences  till 
he  became  Caesar;  2.  Julian. and  Constantins;  3.  his  Life  as  sole  Em¬ 
peror;  4.  Julian  the  Author.  In  an  appendix  the  sources  of  the  life  of 

1  Dcr  heilige  Augustinus  dargestellt.  Von  Dr.  C.  Bindemann.  Greifswald : 
Bamberg.  1870.  3  volumes,  complete.  Price,  7  Thaler. 

2  Flavius  Claudius  Julianus.  Nach  den  Quellen.  Von  Dr.  J.  F.  A.  Miicke. 
Gotha  :  J.  A.  Perthes.  1870.  2  volumes.  Price,  2^  Thaler. 
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Julian  and  the  modern  aids  to  the  study  of  the  subject  are  reviewed. 
Dr.  MUcke’s  view  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Julian  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  favorable  than  that  sometimes  taken.  He  writes  in  a  very  impartial 
spirit.  Julian  died  too  early  for  us  to  be  able  to  form  a  very  safe  opinion 
as  to  what  he  really  was.  AVe  believe  that  he  would  have  turned  out,  as 
so-called  “  liberals  ”  are  apt  to  do,  a  virulent,  active  persecutor  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  This  is  the  fullest  and  most  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject. 

Bocki  von  W. :  Llvliindischc  Beitrage.  Two  volumes  of  long  pamphlets 
on  questions  of  interest  to  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia.  It  will  be  well 
known  to  our  readers  that  the  native  Russians  hate,  and  do  everything 
they  can  to  nullify,  the  influence  of  tlie  German  element  in  the  empire. 
Herr  von  Bock  exposes  the  duplicity  and  tyranny  with  which  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  been  chargeable,  both  civilly  and  ecclesiastically.  He  writes 
with  considerable  force,  much  sarcasm,  and  not  a  little  heat ;  but  we  fear 
his  complaints  are  only  too  well  grounded. 

Vita  Jesu  Christ!  Salvatoris  sive  Monbtessaron  Catholicon.  A  new 
Harmony  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  or  of  the  Gosjiels  according  to  the  Vulgate. 
Luke’s  Gospel  supplies  the  thread  of  the  narrative ;  as  parallel  to  him, 
Mark  is  taken  next ;  Matthew  is  called  “  the  rubric-loving  publican  ” ; 
and  John  is  reganled  as  the  “  supplemcmenter.”  It  is  recommended  as 
painstaking  and  good.  We  have  not  so  much  faith  as  some  have  in 
so-called  harmonies ;  but  they  have  their  uses. 

Kurlz,  I.  II. :  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Tlie  author 
of  this  new  commentary  is  also  the  author  of  “  Bibel  und  Astronomie,” 
“  Geschichte  des  alten  Bundes,”  and  other  works.  He  says  at  the  outset 
that  he  has  endeavored  to  proceed  more  soberly  and  cautiously  than  it 
has  hitherto  been  his  custom  to  do.  He  has  taken  Bleek  for  his  model  — 
a  good  sign.  On  the  vexed  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle,  his 
opinion  is  that  it  was  an  independent  letter  of  Apollos,  with  which  Paul 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  It  is  a  fairly 
valuable  contribution  to  the  undei*standing  of  a  difficult  portion  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Ewald,  Heinrich  :  Geschichte  der  Ausgange  des  Volkes  Israels  und  der 
nachajxjstolischen  Zeltalter.  The  third  edition  of  the  seventh  volume  of 
the  celebrated  author’s  History  of  Israel.  It  includes  the  apostolic  and 
post-apostolic  ages,  and  deals  both  with  Jews  and  Christians.  Like  his 
other  works,  this  volume  excites  at  once  admiration  and  contradiction. 
Old  as  he  is.  Dr.  Ewald  has  not  ceased  to  cry,  alter  the  manner  of  the 
Mohammedans ;  “  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Ewald  is  his  prophet.”  He 
now  regards  himself  as  a  martyr,  as  well  as  a  prophet.  His  followers 
seem  to  be  increasing,  especially  among  the  Unitarians;  at  which  we  do 
not  wonder ;  for  he  has  boundless  confidence  in  his  own  theories ;  he  con¬ 
tradicts  orthodoxy  with  most  satisfactory  freshness  and  vigor ;  and,  withal. 
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there  is  just  that  sentimental  warmth  about  him  which  they  like,  because 
it  does  not  burn. 

Fehr:  Staat  und  Kirche  im  Frankischen  Reiche  bis  auf  Karl  d,  Gr. 
The  author  of  this  important  work  on  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  Frankish  kingdom  down  to  the  lime  of  Charlemagne  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  ;  but  he  writes  with  fiiirness,  and  has  made  careful  use  of 
Protestant  books  bearing  on  his  subject. 

Kanitz :  Historischer  Auszug  fiir  Welt  und  Kirchengescliichte,  etc.  This 
is  the  republication  of  an  abstract  of  a  work  published  in  18G2,  designed 
to  show  that  the  celebrated  process  instituted  against  the  Konlsbei^ 
preachers,  Ebel  and  Dristel,  was  the  work  of  a  vile  intrigue.  Tiie  present 
edition  contains  some  severe  remarks  on  the  “  Spiritual  Wives  ”  of  that 
travelling  intellectual  tight-rope  dancer,  Hepworth  Dixon,  who  must  either 
be  very  gullible,  or  very  superficial,  or  something  worse. 

IIase,Dr.  Carl  Alfred:  Sebastian  Franck  von  Word,  etc.  Sebastian 
Franck,  born  about  1490  and  died  about  1545,  was  one  of  the  enthusiasts 
of  the  age  of  the  Reformation.  Luther  describes  him  as  the  devil’s  own 
and  dearest  work,  and  says  that  he  considered  “  this  Beelzebub  too  un¬ 
worthy  for  him  to  waste  trouble  on.”  Still,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  like 
some  of  the  extravagants  of  Cromwell’s  time,  he  represented  certain  ideas 
and  principles  of  close  affinity  to  Protestantism  which  the  Protestant 
authorities  were  inclining  to  forget  or  ignore,  and,  at  certain  points,  almost 
anticipated  the  speculations  of  the  present  day.  Dr.  Hase,  thC  son,  we 
presume,  of  the  Jena  church  historian,  has  given  us  a  good  account  of 
Franck’s  life,  teachings,  and  relation  to  the  Reformation. 

Morikofer :  Ulrich  Zwingli.  The  second  part  of  a  very  full,  faithful, 
and  impartial  history  of  the  life  and  labors  of  Zwingli,  founded  on  original 
sources. 

Werner:  Christian  Gottlob  Barth,  etc.  A  life,  in  three  large  volumes, 
of  Dr.  Barth,  of  Calw  in  Wiirtemberg,  a  man  who  worked  with  an  energy 
displayed  by  few  for  the  diffusion  of  pure,  good,  Christian,  and  cheap 
literature.  He  was  editor  for  and  director  of  the  Caheer  Verein.  It  is  a 
mistake,  however,  to  have  made  the  memoir  so  long. 

Achelis :  Dr.  Richard  Rothe.  A  brief  memoir,  reprinted  from  the 
Studien  und  Kritiken,  of  one  of  the  most  subtile,  profound,  learned,  and 
pious  theologians  of  modern  times.  Dr.  Rothe  was  for  many  years  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  died.  His  opus  magnum  was  the  Theol- 
ogische  Ethik,  which  really  embraced  a  theosophic  system.  Since  his 
death,  his  lectures  on  systematic  theology  have  been  published.  Pastor 
Achelis  was  a  pupil  of  Rothe’s,  and  has  performed  his  task  in  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  manner. 

Grimm:  InstitutioTheologiae  Dogmaticae  Evangelicae,  etc.  The  second 
edition  of  a  well-written,  clearly-arranged,  and  full  system  of  theology. 
The  author  is  professor  at  Jena,  and  his  point  of  view  borders  on  what 
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•would  in  this  country  be  called  rationalistic.  At  the  same  time,  the  book 
is  fitted  to  be  serviceable  to  those  who  are  able  to  discriminate. 

Schioeizer,  Dr.  Alexander :  Die  chrlstllche  Glaubenslehre,  etc.  A  sys¬ 
tem  of  theology,  by  the  celebrated  “  liberal  ”  Professor  at  Zurich.  Dr. 
Schweizer  is  a  disciple  of  Schleiermacher,  and  his  aim  in  this  work  is  to 
get  forth  in  a  systematic  form  the  faith  as  it  is  now  actually  entertained 
by  Christendom,  i.e.  by  the  Christendom  with  which  he  is  specially 
acquainted,  —  by  its  freethlnking  portion,  by  that  portion  which  is 
disinclined  to  allow  the  reality,  if  not  the  possibility,  of  miracles.  No 
other  work  that  we  are  acquainted  with  so  nearly  and  completely  ex¬ 
presses  and  systematizes  the  views  of  the  so-called  “  liberal  ”  Christian 
party  in  America  and  England  as  this ;  of  course,  in  a  German  garb. 

Muller,  J.  T. :  Die  symbolischen  Bucher  der  evang.  luth.  Kirche  deutsch 
und  latelnisch.  An  edition  in  German  and  Latin,  arranged  in  parallel 
columns,  of  the  so-called  “  symbolical  books  ”  or  creeds  or  confessions  of 
the  Lutheran  church,  in  one  volume  of  nine  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
pages.  It  is  well  printed,  and  is  a  perfect  marvel  of  cheapness,  costing 
only  two  thalers.  Besides  a  valuable  historical  introduction  on  creeds  in 
general,  it  comprises  the  Confessio  Augustana,  the  Apologia  Confessionis 
Augustanae,  the  Articuli  Smalcaldlci,  the  Catechismus  Major  and  Minor, 
and  the  Formula  Concordiae,  concluding  with  various  appendices,  and  a 
most  admirable  index  to  the  whole.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more. 

Florey:  Pfarramtlicher  Rathgeber  fur  evang.  luth.  Geistllche  des 
Konigreichs  Sachsens.  A  hand-book  of  the  laws  specially  affecting,  and 
the  rights,  privileges  and  duties  of,  the  Lutheran  clergy  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony.  It  is  a  brief  description  of  “  the  way  into,  through,  and  out  of  the 
clerical  office  ” ;  so  says  the  author  who  is  a  pastor  himself,  and  has  had 
much  experience.  The  book  is  highly  recommended  to  pastors  in  Saxony. 

Hinschius :  Das  Kirchenrecht  der  Katholiken  und  Protestanten  in 
Deutschland.  A  work  on  ecclesiastical  law  in  Germany,  as  regards  both 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  by  a  Professor  of  Law,  who  though  a 
Protestant  himself  discusses  his  subject  with  thorough  impartiality.  It 
will  extend  over  six  volumes.  The  second  volume  has  just  appeared. 

Walter:  Zur  Geschichte  und  Verfassung  der  evang.  Kirche  in  Preussen. 
A  brief  history  of  the  constitution  of  the  Evangelical,  that  is.  United 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  State  Church  of  Prussia,  which  will  be  welcome 
to  any  who  wish  to  inform  themselves  on  the  subject. 

Corpus  Reformatorum :  The  thirty-sixth  volume  of  an  edition  in  quarto 
of  the  works  of  the  Reformers.  The  present  volume  is  the  eighth  of  the 
works  of  Calvin  edited  by  Baum,  Cunitz,  and  Reuss.  It  is  finely  gotten 
up  and  edited,  besides  being  very  cheap.  4to.  pp.  872.  Price,  4  Thaler. 

Sigwart :  Spinoza’s  Kurzer  Traktat  von  Gott,  dem  Menschen  und  dessen 
Gluckseligkeit.  A  translation  of  the  newly  discovered  tractate  of  Spinoza 
on  God,  man,  and  his  happiness,  with  extensive  prolegomena,  critical  notes, 
and  various  explanatory  aids,  by  a  thoroughly  competent  scholar. 
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Hilgenfeld :  Messias  Judaeorum,  etc.  The  first  part  of  the  title  of  this 
work  is  fitted  to  mislead  the  inquirer.  One  would  imagine  it  to  be  a 
discussion  of  that  important  subject,  the  Jewish  ideas  of  the  Messiah; 
whereas,  in  reality,  it  is  a  simple  edition  of  some  of  the  apocryphal  books 
which  were  written  immediately  before  and  after  Christ.  It  embraces 
the  so-called  Psalms  of  Solomon,  the  Prophecy  of  Ezra,  and  the  Assumption 
of  Moses  —  writings  which  the  editor  thinks  fitted  to  show  that  the  Jews 
did  not  first  begin  to  expect  a  Messiah  after  Christ’s  day. 

Hengstenberg :  Geschichte  des  Reiches  Gottes  unter  dem  alten  Bunde. 
A  posthumous  work  of  the  celebrated  Berlin  Professor  ;  but  though  pos¬ 
thumous  very  carefully  prepared.  It  consists  of  lectures  which  he  de¬ 
livered  on  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Old  Testament  times. 
A  thoroughly  satisfactory  discussion  of  this  theme  was  never  more  needed 
than  at  the  present  moment;  but  Hengstenberg  was  too  capricious  a 
theologian  for  our  taste.  The  work  is  to  be  translated  for  the  Messrs. 
Clark. 

Furst:  Hebraisches  Taschenworterbuch.  The  second  and  completely 
revised  edition  of  a  Hebrew-German  Lexicon  in  16mo.  Considering  that 
it  is  well  printed,  scientifically  arranged,  and  embraces  728  pages,  it  is  a 
marvel  of  cheapness  at  Thaler. 

Harms:  Her  Psalter.  This  volume  of  576  pages,  costing  24  Silber- 
groschen,  consists  of  notes  taken  of  expository  lectures  on  the  Psalms  by 
the  late  Pastor  Harms  of  Herrmannsburg.  It  has  not  the  completeness 
of  a  work  prepared  by  the  author  himself  for  the  press ;  but  still  it  will 
be  found  to  reflect  pretty  accurately  many  of  the  pastor’s  distinctive 
characteristics. 

B.  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  WORKS. 

C.  and  A.  de  Rothschild:  The  History  and  Literature  of  the  Israelites 
according  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha.  A  popular  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Old  Testament  by  two  Misses  Rothschild,  probably  designed 
for  the  use  of  their  co-religionists  and  apparently  written  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  moderate  reform  party  among  the  Jews,  i.e.  from  a 
moderate  rationalistic  point  of  view.  Its  only  interest  to  Christians  is 
that  it  is  pleasantly  written,  is  Jewish,  and  professes  to  be  written  by  two 
Rothschilds. 

Dean  Milman :  Savonarola,  Erasmus,  and  other  literary  Essays.  Essays 
republished,  we  believe,  from  the  “  Quarterly  Review  ”  to  which  the  Dean 
was  a  constant  contributor,  and  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  author  of 
the  “  History  of  Latin  Christianity.”  England  lost  one  of  its  ripest  and 
most  genial  scholars  when  it  lost  Milman. 

Bray :  Revolt  of  the  Protestants  in  the  Cevennes ;  with  some  Account 
of  the  Huguenots  in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  readable  narrative  of 
events  that  deserve  to  be  told  and  retold  to  generation  after  generation, 
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in  order  that  the  infamous  tendencies  of  priestism  in  alliance  with  absolu¬ 
tism  may  never  be  forgotten. 

O'Flanagan :  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  Ireland,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Almost  a  history  of  Irish  society  during  the  period  which  it  traverses. 
Full  of  racy  anecdotes  —  genuine  Irish  ones ;  but,  so  reviewers  say,  not 
always  either  accurate  or  complete,  —  in  this  respect  also,  Irish. 

St.  George  Mivart :  The  Genesis  of  Species.  A  book  by  a  thoroughly 
competent  man,  whose  aim  is  to  correct  Mr.  Darwin’s  one-sided  specula¬ 
tions. 

Maudsley:  Body  and  Mind;  an  Inquiry  into  their  Connection  and 
mutual  Influence,  especially  in  reference  to  Mental  Disorders.  An  able 
work  by  an  able  medical  man  ;  but  unfortunately  sharing  the  tendency  to 
materialism  that  characterizes  most  treatises  on  psychical  science  at  present 
published  in  England. 

Wedgwood:  John  Wesley  and  the  Evangelical  Reaction  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Said  to  be  an  interesting  and  philosophical  account  of  the 
causes  of  the  rise  of  Methodism,  and  of  the  work  it  did  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

AhhoU :  Bible  Lessons.  Mr.  Abbott  is  head-master  of  the  city  of  London 
school,  and  stands  very  high  in  his  profession.  His  “  Bible  Lessons,” 
including  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  are  an  admirable  specimen 
of  unsectarian  and  yet  positive  teaching  of  the  facts  and  truths  of  the 
Bible.  They  embody  the  results  of  his  own  experience  in  instructing 
classes  that  are  attended  by  the  children  of  different  sects. 

Richardson :  The  Iliad  of  the  East.  A  selection  of  Legends  from 
Valmiki’s  Sanscrit  Poem,  the  Ramayana.  Translations,  said  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent  in  manner  and  interesting  in  matter. 

Cox :  The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations.  Clear,  but  fanciful  and 
forced. 

Baldwin  Brown :  First  Principles  of  Ecclesiastical  Truth.  A  thoroughly 
able  and  broad  discussion  of  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  truth  as  held 
by  the  Congregationalists  of  England,  by  one  of  their  most  scholarly, 
earnest,  and  far-seeing  ministers.  8. 

Sermons  and  Lectures.  By  the  late  William  McCombie,  Editor  of 

Aberdeen^Free  Press,  Author  of  “  Hours  of  Thought,”  “  Moral  Agency,” 

“Modern  Civilization,”  etc.,  etc.  12mo.  pp.  425.  Edinburgh:  T. 

and  T.  Clark  ;  New  York:  Scribner,  Welford,  and  Co.  1871. 

These  are  sermons  of  a  layman,  and  are  better  than  the  sermons  of 
some  clergymen.  They  are  characterized  by  sound  thought,  expressed  in 
plain  language.  They  are  free  from  stupidity,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
sensationalism,  on  the  other.  Still,  they  are  not  particularly  profound  in 
thought,  nor  particularly  attractive  in  style.  They  are  “  good  sermons.” 
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The  Parables  of  our  Lord.  By  the  Rev.  William  Arnot.  I2ma 
pp.  532.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers.  1872. 

The  author  of  these  sermons  on  the  parables  has  an  original  style  of 
thought  and  expression.  He  has  more  learning  than  the  majority  of 
those  who  preach  and  write  on  these  portions  of  the  Gospels.  We  are 
interested  in  his  expositions  of  the  Bible,  as  they  are  given  in  this  volume, 
and  as  we  have  read  them  in  other  works  written  by  the  same  author. 
He  is  an  instructive  and  impressive  preacher,  and  exerts  a  decisive 
influence  on  his  very  intelligent  parish. 


Moses  the  Man  of  God.  A  Course  of  Lectures.  By  the  late  James 
Hamilton,  D.D.,  F.  L.  S.  pp.  380.  New  York ;  Robert  Carter  and 
Brothers.  1871. 

This  is  a  posthumous  work.  It  has  the  merits  and  the  faults  which 
those  who  have  read  the  other  works  of  Dr.  H.  have  been  used  to  observe. 
The  tone  of  thought  which  runs  through  it  is  scriptural  and  edifying; 
never  especially  trite  and  never  so  original  and  profound  that  the  meaning 
is  not  very  easily  taken.  Dr.  Hamilton’s  style  never  was  to  our  taste. 
W-e  could  readily  enough  excuse  any  lack  of  classical  elegance  and  purity, 
if  it  betrayed  less  of  affectation  and  mannerism,  and  occasionally  some¬ 
thing  very  much  like  bombast.  We  can  realize  how  a  hearer  who  had 
come  to  venerate  Dr.  H.  as  a  friend  and  pastor,  may  have  listened  to 
these  Lectures  with  much  satisfaction ;  that  they  should  ever  acquire  a 
permanent  popularity,  we  should  be  at  quite  a  loss  to  explain. 

Sermons  Practical  and  Descriptive,  preached  in  the  pulpit  of  Yale 
College.  By  Rev.  Eleazer  F.  Fitch,  D.D.,  Livingston  Professor  of 
Divinity  from  1817-1852.  8vo.  pp.  3G5.  New  Haven:  Judd  and 
White.  1871. 

The  sermons  which  Dr.  Chalmers  wrote  during  the  first  years  of  his 
pastorate  at  Killmany  were,  in  the  general,  not  deserving  of  the  name ; 
they  were  written  on  the  day  when  they  were  delivered,  and  only  two  or 
three  hours  were  spent  upon  each  of  them.  But  the  discourses  which  he 
preached  during  the  last  three  years  of  that  pastorate  were  actually  sermons. 
Many  of  them,  although  “  delivered  almost  verbally  as  originally  written, 
were  listened  to  in  after  years  by  congregated  thousands^in  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  London,  with  wondering  and  entranced  admiration.” 
“  Much  time  and  great  care  were  bestowed  upon  ”  them.  They  “  engrossed 
the  leisure  of  the  whole  preceding  week.  And  besides  that  weekly  amount 
of  composition  which  was  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  each  succeed¬ 
ing  Sabbath,  he  had  always  a  discourse  in  preparation  upon  which  the 
occasional  efforts  of  a  whole  month  were  expended  —  the  two  sets  of  ser¬ 
mons,  from  the  diflferent  characters  in  which  they  were  written,  being 
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described  in  his  own  vocabulary  as  his  short-handers  and  his  long-handers. 
He  frequently  advised  young  clergymen,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  pre¬ 
parations,  to  have  a  monthly  and  elaborate  sermon  always  in  progress. 

We  think  that  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Fitch  would  be  designated  “  long 
handers  ”  by  Dr.  Chalmers.  They  have  been  elaborated  with  great  care, 
and  present  apt  illustrations  of  rhetorical  rules.  As  a  Professor  of  Homi¬ 
letics  Dr.  Fitch  studied  the  laws  of  Rhetoric  with  a  true  scientific  spirit. 
As  a  Professor  of  Tiieology  he  was  conversant  with  the  “  deep  things  ”  of 
the  Bible.  His  sermons  prove  him  to  have  been  a  far-sighted  theologian 
as  well  as  a  skilful  rhetorician.  We  trust  that  his  Discourses  on  Syste¬ 
matic  Theology,  which  were  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  Yale  College,  will 
be  given  to  the  public.  They  have  exerted  a  marked  influence  in  the 
formation  of  many  strong  minds.  They  will  illustrate  the  history  of 
theological  thought  in  New  England.  The  pulpit  of  Yale  College  has 
made  itself  felt  in  remote  regions  of  this  country,  and  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Multitudes  of  British  as  well  as  American  divines  have  been 
guided  by  the  theology  of  Dr.  Dwight,  and  this  theology  was  originally 
presented  in  the  form  of  sermons  addressed  to  the  students  of  Yale  Collie. 
Numerous  ministers  and  missionaries  have  listened  to  the  doctrinal  system 
of  Professor  Fitch,  as  he  preached  it  in  the  Yale  College  Chapel,  and  have 
carried  the  Influence  of  it  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Our  churches 
cannot  afibrd  to  let  these  sermons  remain  unpublished. 

Sermons  to  the  Natural  Man.  By  W^llllam  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D., 

Author  of  a  “  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,”  “  Homiletics  and  Pastoral 

Theology,”  “  Discourses  and  Essays,”  “  Philosophy  of  History,”  etc. 

12mo.  pp.  422.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  and  Co.  1871. 

In  the  Preface  to  these  Discourses  Dr.  Shedd  says:  “  The  title  indicates 
their  general  aim  and  tendency.  The  purpose  is  psychological.  I  would, 
if  possible,  anatomize  the  natural  heart.  It  is  in  vain  to  ofier  the  gospel 
unless  the  law  has  been  applied  with  clearness  and  cogency.  At  the 
present  day,  certainly,  there  is  far  less  danger  of  erring  in  the  direction 
of  religious  severity,  than  in  the  direction  of  religious  indulgence.  If  I 
have  not  preached  redemption  in  these  sermons  so  fully  as  I  have  analyzed 
sin,  it  is  because  it  is  my  deliberate  conviction  that  just  now  the  first  and 
hardest  work  to  be  done  by  the  preacher,  for  the  natural  man,  is  to  produce 
in  him  some  sensibility  upon  the  subject  of  sin.”  One  objection  to  the 
Sermons  the  author  anticipates  and  answers  in  the  following  words: 
“  These  Sermons  run  the  hazard  of  being  pronounced  monotonous,  because 
of  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  force  self-reflection.” 
“  Some  of  the  old  painters  produced  powerful  effects  by  one  solitary  color. 
The  subject  of  moral  evil  contemplated  in  the  heart  of  the  individual 
man,  —  not  described  to  him  from  the  outside,  but  wrought  out  of  his  own 
being  into  incandescent  letters,  by  the  fierce  chemistry  of  anxious,  perhaps 
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agonizing,  reflection,  —  sin,  the  one  awful  fact  in  the  histor}' of  man,  if 
caused  to  pervade  discourse  will  always  impart  to  it  a  hue  which,  though 
it  be  monochromatic,  arrests  and  holds  the  eye  like  the  lurid  color  of  an 
approaching  storm-cloud.” — Preface,  pp.  9, 10. 

The  power  of  these  sermons  consists  partly  in  the  frankness  and  boldness 
with  which  their  author  states  his  views.  Men  who  are  not  pleased  with 
his  opinions  are  pleased  with  his  confidence  in  expressing  them.  Thus  in 
a  note  on  p.  272  Dr.  Shedd  writes:  “  The  Augustinian  doctrine,  that  the 
entire  human  species  was  created  on  the  sixth  day,  existed  as  a  nature 
(not  as  individuals)  in  the  first  human  pair,  acted  in  and  fell  with  them 
in  the  first  transgression,  and  as  thus  fallen  and  vitiated  by  an  act  of  self- 
will  has  been  procreated  or  individualized,  permits  the  theologian  to  say 
that  all  men  are  equally  concerned  in  the  origin  of  sin,  and  to  charge  the 
guilt  of  its  origin  upon  all  alike.”  The  Confession  of  Faith  as  drawn  up  by 
the  Westminster  Assembly  says :  “  Our  first  parents,  being  seduced  by  the 
subtlety  and  temptation  of  Satan,  sinned  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.” 
“  They  being  the  root  of  all  mankind,  the  guilt  of  this  sin  was  imputed, 
and  the  same  death  in  sin  and  corrupted  nature  conveyed,  to  all  their 
posterity,  descending  from  them  by  ordinary  generation.  From  this 
original  corruption,  whereby  we  are  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made 
opposite  to  all  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil,  do  proceed  all  actual 
transgressions.  This  corruption  of  nature,  during  this  life,  doth  remain  in 
those  that  are  regenerated  ;  and  although  it  be  through  Christ  pardoned 
and  mortified,  yet  both  itself,  and  all  the  motions  thereof,  are  truly  and 
properly  sin.  Every  sin,  both  original  and  actual,  being  a  transgression 
of  the  righteous  law  of  God,  and  contrary  thereunto,  doth,  in  its  own 
nature,  bring  guilt  upon  the  sinner,  whereby  he  is  bound  over  to  the  wrath 
of  God,  and  curse  of  the  law,  and  so  made  subject  to  death,  with  all  mis¬ 
eries,  spiritual,  temporal,  and  eternal.”  —  Confession  of  Faith,  pp.  46-50. 

In  his  Discourse  on  the  Sinfulness  of  Original  Sin  Dr.  Shedd  says:  “  The 
creed  which  we  accept  summons  us  to  repent  of  original  as  well  as  actual 
sin”  (p.  277).  “God  has  the  right  to  demand  from  every  one  of  his 
responsible  creatures,  all  that  the  creature  might  be,  had  he  retained  pos¬ 
session  of  the  endowments  which  he  received  at  creation,  and  had  he 
employed  them  with  fidelity.  The  perfect  gifts  and  capacities  originally 
bestowed  upon  man,  and  not  the  mutilated  and  damaged  powers  subse¬ 
quently  arising  from  a  destructive  act  of  self-will,  furnish  the  proper  rule 
of  measurement  in  estimating  human  merit  or  demerit.  The  faculties  of 
intelligence  and  will  as  unfallen,  and  not  as  fallen,  determine  the  amount 
of  holiness  and  of  service  that  may  be  demanded  upon  principles  of  strict 
justice  from  every  individual.  All  that  man  ‘comes  short’  of  this  is  so 
much  sin,  guilt,  and  condemnation  ”  (p.  269).  “  The  fact  that  man  cannot 
reinstate  himself  in  his  original  condition  of  holiness  and  blessedness,  from 
which  he  has  fallen  by  apostasy,  will  not  suffice  to  justify  him  before  God 
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for  being  in  a  helpless  state  of  sin  and  misery,  or  to  give  him  any  claims 
upon  tjod  for  deliverance  from  it”  (p.  274).  Why  has  not  the  Deity  a 
right  to  demand  of  men^  more  than  they  might  have  performed  had  they 
retained  possession  of  the  endowments  which  they  “  received  at  the  crea¬ 
tion  ”  ?  Why  is  the  obligation  of  men  limited  by  the  power  which  they 
received  at  the  creation,  and  not  limited  by  the  power  which  they  possess 
at  the  time  of  sinning  ? 

The  power  of  these  sermons  lies  chiejlg  in  the  impression  which  they 
make,  that  God  is  great  and  holy,  and  man  is  insignificant  and  vile.  They 
exalt  the  Creator  and  depress  the  creature.  This  is  a  great  excellence. 
It  is  the  excellence  which  distinguishes  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Shedd.  He 
makes  various  statements  whieh  we  cannot  accept,  but  in  the  main  he 
leaves  an  impression  which  we  believe  to  be  the  right  one.  He  elevates 
the  Sovereign  and  humbles  the  subject. 

The  Religion  of  the  Present  and  of  the  Future.  Sermons 
Preached  chiefly  at  Yale  College.  By  Theodore  D.  Woolsey.  8vo. 
pp.  400.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  and  Co.  1871. 

During  the  last  forty  years  Dr.  Woolsey  has  been  an  able  instructor  in 
Yale  College  ;  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  President  of  the  Institution.  He  has  edited  the  Alcestis  of 
Euripides,  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus,  the 
Electra  of  Sophocles,  the  Gorgias  of  Plato.  He  has  published  an  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Study  oflnternational  Law,  and  various  addresses,  discourses, 
essays  in  periodicals,  etc.  His  studies  during  his  Greek  Professorship 
have  fitted  him  in  various  ways  to  be  an  accomplished  writer  of  sermons. 
Tlie  style  of  his  sermons  is  admirable  ;  his  classical  allusions  are  apposite 
and  suggestive ;  his  thoughts  are  timely,  solid,  and  healthful ;  his  spirit  is 
eminently  Christian.  Sermons  freighted  with  such  treasures  of  weighty 
truth  are  as  welcome  as  they  are  rare.  There  is  no  display  of  learning 
in  them ;  no  ostentation  of  fine  writing :  they  are  simple  and  natural  while 
they  are  often  profound  and  generally  impressive. 

Having  noticed  the  Sermons  of  Drs.  Fitch,  AVoolsey,  and  Shedd,  we 
proceed  to  speak  of  another  volume  which  we  had  intended  to  mention 
several  months  ago.  It  illustrates  the  flict  that  there  are  diversities  of 
gifts  among  ministers.  Its  language .  and  spirit  are  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  discourses  named  above. 

Our  Seven  Churches.  By  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  Elmira,  New  York. 
12mo.  pp.  167.  New  York :  J.  B.  Ford  and  Company.  1870. 

Tliis  volume  is  written  in  the  transparent  and  sparkling  style  for  which 
its  author  is  noted.  It  contains  many  shrewd  remarks,  and  breathes  a 
very  liberal  spirit.  Every  denomination  which  he  commends  seems  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  work,  except  that  denomination  to  which  the  authot 
VoL.  XXVIII.  No.  112.  98 
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belongs.  His  liberality  of  mind  would  have  led  him  to  extol  the  principles 
of  the  Congregational  brotherhood,  if  he  had  been  a  member  of  some 
other.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  reconcile  his  remarks  in  one  Lecture  with 
his  remarks  in  the  succeeding  one.  His  praise  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
is  not  in  exact  harmony  with  his  praise  of  the  “  Liberal  Christian  ” ;  but 
his  liberality  will  readily  excuse  his  discrepancies  of  statement.  We  do 
not  wonder  that  one  of  his  Lectures  “  has  been  circulated  to  the  extent  of 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies,”  nor  that  “  another  has  been 
translated  into  French  and  German  for  circulation  in  Europe.”  “  Le¬ 
gion  ”  is  the  name  of  the  men  (John  Rogers  was  not  one  of  them)  who 
will  be  comforted  by  such  remarks  as  the  following:  “Neither  should 
men  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  they  go  to  this  or  that  church  for 
honest  secular  or  pecuniary  considerations.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  a  young 
doctor  to  look  around,  and  finding  that  all  churches  save  one  have  four 
doctors  each,  to  say :  ‘  I’ll  join  the  church  where  there  are  no  doctors.  It 

will  benefit  my  practice.’ . Therefore,  it  is  not  a  discredit  to  a  man, 

providing  he  has  sought  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness, 
to  select  from  among  seven  good  churches  that  one  for  his  home  in  which 
he  can  make  the  most  money.” 

Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  Intended  for  Popular  Use. 

By  D.  D.  Whedon  LL.D.  Vol.  III.  Acts-Romans.  8vo.  pp.  400. 

New  York:  Carlton  and  Lanahan;  San  Francisco:  E.  Thomas;  Cin¬ 
cinnati:  Hitchcock  and  Walden.  1871. 

Dr.  Whedon  writes  in  a  perspicuous,  precise,  and  forcible  style.  His 
thoughts  in  this  volume  are  closely  condensed.  His  views  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  as  they  are  here  presented,  are  particularly  deserving  of 
study.  He  must  have  made  special  exertion  to  crowd  so  much  matter 
into  so  brief  a  space.  Only  one  hundred  and  nineteen  duodecimo  pages 
are  devoted  in  this  volume  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  while  two  hundred 
and  eighty-two  are  devoted  to  the  Book  of  Acts.  The  following  quotations 
will  give  some  idea  of  Dr.  Whedon’s  style  and  doctrinal  system : 

Dependence  of  the  human  race  on  Christ  for  existence. — “  The  sentence  of 
death  resting  personally  upon  Adam,  but  for  the  interposed  Redeemer, 
would  have  closed  his  life,  and  foreclosed  posterity.” — Com.  on  Romans,  p.3  75. 

“  In  the  very  garden  of  Eden  the  giving  of  a  Redeemer  preceded  the 
continuance  of  the  race.  Had  Christ  not  been  promised  and  prede¬ 
termined,  Adam  would  have  produced  no  progeny  under  the  irremovable 
curse,  and  sure  of  an  unavoidable  eternal  ruin.  Had  not  Christ  been 
given,  the  race  would  not  have  been  begotten.  Hence  the  atonement 
underlies  our  very  physical  life.  Grace  underlies  nature.  Hence  because 
Christ  lives  we  primitively  live,  But  more  especially  after  his  ascension, 
it  is  because  he  lives  that  we  live  a  spiritual  life  during  the  dispensation 
of  the  Spirit ;  and  shall  lice  a  glorified  life  in  the  kingdom  of  glory.  Well 
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for  us,  tlien,  that  Christ  cannot  die,  but  ever  liveth  to  intercede  for  us. 
Because  he  liveth  we  shall  live  also.” —  Com.  on  John,  p.  361. 

Man  made  originally  mortal.  —  “  Geologists  declare,  and  science  seems 
universally  to  accept  the  declaration,  that  animal  death  existed  for  ages 
before  the  human  race  existed.  Indeed  death,  disintegration,  dissolution, 
appears  to  belong  to  the  very  nature  of  all  material  organisms.  This  fact 
seems  to  be  recognized  in  the  Genesis  history.  Adam’s  first  organism 
seems  to  have  been  naturally  dissoluble,  and  its  dissolution  to  have  been 
prevented  by  the  tree  of  life.  His  bodily  immortality  seems  thus  to  have 
been  properly  supernatural.  Just  so  his  holiness  was  supernatural,  being 
superinduced  by  the  blessed  indwelling  and  communion  of  the  divine 
Spirit.  Sin  removed  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  sentence  upon  sin  removed 
him  from  the  tree  of  life  (Gen.  iii.  22),  and  so,  when  sin  entered,  then  also 
entered  death  hy  sin.  It  was,  as  above  said,  into  the  human  world  that 
both  sin  and  death  now  entered. 

“  It  is  said  explicitly  that  ‘  death  passed  upon  all  men*  not  upon  the 
lower  animal  races.  On  Adam’s  sin,  moral  subversion  and  mortality 
obtained  full  sway  over  him,  and  so  of  all  his  descendants  by  the  law  of 
propagation  ;  the  law  by  which  throughout  the  entire  generative  kingdoms, 
whether  vegetable,  animal,  or  human,  like,  nature  begets  like  nature, 
bodily,  mental,  and  moral.”  —  Com.  on  Romans,  pp.  327. 

Condition  of  the  infant  at  the  beginning  of  his  personal  existence. — 

1.  “As  descended  from  Adam,  separated  from  the  tree  of  life,  he  inherits 
Adam’s  mental  and  bodily  nature,  and  is  thus  a  sinner,  as  being  sure, 
under  a  full  probation,  to  sin ;  and  a  mortal  as  being  sure  in  the  conditions 
to  suffer  and  die.  Thus  far  he  is  in  the  position  of  condemnation,  yet 
never  liable,  before  actual  apostasy,  to  damnation. 

2.  “  Under  Christ  he  is  in  a  position  of  non-condemnation  or  justification 
unto  life ;  he  is  endowed  even  in  infancy  with  the  blessed  Spirit  (Luke  i. 
15, 44);  he  possesses,  as  Watson  says,  ‘  a  seed  of  life  ’ ;  and,  living  or  dying, 
is  an  heir  of  heaven.  Says  Dr.  Wilbur  Fisk :  ‘  Guilt  is  not  imputed  until 
by  a  voluntary  rejection  of  the  gospel  man  makes  the  depravity  of  his 
nature  the  object  of  his  own  choice.  Hence  although,  abstractly  con¬ 
sidered,  this  depravity  is  destructive  to  the  possessors,  yet  through  the 
grace  of  the  gospel  all  are  horn  free  from  condemnation* ”  —  Com.  on 
Romans,  p.  329. 

3.  “  Our  seventeenth  article  of  faith  pronounces  him  entitled  to  receive 
baptism  as  the  ‘  sign  of  regeneration,’  baptism  being  the  ‘  outward  sign  of 
an  inward  grace’  (Note,  Luke  i.  59).  He  is  thus  held  a  virtual  believer. 
He  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  believer  so  fast  as  he  shows  himself, 
in  time,  fitted  and  desirous  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibilities  of  a 
believer.  Hence  it  is  essentially  the  doctrine  of  our  best  writers,  in 
beautiful  harmony  with  Arminian  theology,  that  all  actual  sinners  are 
actual  apostates  from  a  state  of  grace.  Thus  Dr.  Fisk  says  that  ‘  sin  is 
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not  imputed  ’  until  their  making  their  depravity  the  object  of  their  choice. 
Fletcher  (who  explicitly  teaches  infant  regeneration)  says,  they  ‘have 
sinned  away  the  justification  of  infants.’^  And  Wesley  (who  also  taught 
the  regeneration  of  baptized  infants,  and  implied  that  of  all  others)  says, 

‘  Children  who  are  baptized  dying  before  they  commit  actual  sin,  are 
saved’;  so  that  by  actual  sin  they  fall  from  a  state  of  grace.”  —  Com.  on 
Romans,  p.  375. 

On  this  theory  of  Dr.  "Whedon  such  questions  as  the  following  present 
themselves :  Why  do  children  die  before  they  have  committed  actual  sin  ? 
Is  it  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam  that  they  die  ?  Are  they  not 
delivered  from  the  evils  of  that  sin  by  Christ  ?  How  can  we  account  for 
the  fact  that  they  all  sin,  if  before  they  sin  they  are  in  a  state  of  grace 
and  justification  ? 

The  Gospel  according  to  John.  By  John  Peter  Lange,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Bonn.  Translated  from  the 
German,  revised,  enlarged,  and  edited  by  Phillip  SchafF,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theology  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
8vo.  pp.  654.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  and  Co.  1871. 

The  translation  of  this  Commentary  was  first  intrusted  to  the  late  Rev. 
Edward  D.  Yeomans,  D.D.,  who  died  before  he  had  half  finished  the  first 
draft  of  his  work.  The  translation  of  the  Commentary  from  chap.  ix.  to 
xxi.  was  made  by  Miss  Evelina  Moore.  Dr.  Schaff  is  responsible  “  for 
the  preparation  of  the  text,  with  the  critical  apparatus  and  the  numerous 
additions  to  the  exegesis  proper  (enclosed  in  brackets),  as  well  as  for  the 
final  revision  and  editing  of  the  whole  volume.”  In  the  homiletical  de¬ 
partment,  from  the  tenth  chapter  to  the  end,  he  has  been  aided  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Craven,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  It  is  impossible  that^  a  commentary 
resulting  from  the  efforts  of  so  many  writers,  German  and  American, 
should  have  the  unity  which  belongs  to  the  work  of  a  single  mind.  Al¬ 
though  the  reader  is  sometimes  confused  by  the  mass  of  diverse  criticisms 
in  the  volume,  he  will  still  find  in  it  a  vast  wealth  of  thought.  Dr.  Lange 
has  a  peculiar  fitness  for  writing  a  commentary  on  John.  His  faults  are 
here  as  conspicuous  as  in  his  other  writings ;  but  his  excellences  are  more 
noticeable  and  attractive.  We  have  been  particularly  interested  in  those 
parts  of  the  Introduction  wdiich  treat  of  the  Genuineness  and  the  Integrity 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (pp.  24-32)  ;  in  the  discussion  on  the  Genuineness 
of  chapter  viii.  1-11  (pp.  267-271)  ;  and  in  the  views  of  Lange  and  his 
coadjutors  on  the  genuineness,  meaning,  doctrinal,  and  practical  uses  of 
the  twenty-first  chapter  (pp.  31,  628-654). 

A  New  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  English,  according 
to  the  Common  Version,  arranged  with  Explanatory  Notes,  brief  De¬ 
scriptions  of  Customs,  Words,  Names,  Sketch  of  Prominent  Harmonies, 
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and  valuable  Tables.  Designed  for  Popular  Use  and  especially  adapted 
to  Sabbath  Schools.  By  Rev.  George  W.  Clark,  author  of  “  Notes  on 
Matthew,”  etc.  with  an  Introduction  by  T.  J.  Conant,  D.D.  12mo. 
pp.  365.  New  York:  S.  W.  Green;  Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  and 
Co.;  Boston:  A.  F.  Graves  and  Co.;  Chicago:  Kenney  and  Co.; 
London :  Bagster  and  Sons.  1870. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  a  fresh  interest  in  Harmonies  of  the  Gospels. 
They  depend,  in  some  degree,  on  conjecture ;  but  a  plausible  conjecture 
is  of  the  same  use  as  a  logical  hypothesis.  Whatever  facilitates  the  study 
of  the  New  Testament  will  be  welcomed  by  the  Christian  public ;  and 
experience  has  proved  the  usefulness  of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  this 
respect.  When  read  with  the  help  of  such  a  work,  they  are  much  better 
understood  than  they  can  be  without  such  help.  Besides  the  Harmony 
of  Dr.  E.  Robinson,  and  that  of  Dr.  Gardiner,  there  is  we  believe  no 
other  one  accessible  to  the  mere  English  reader  than  this  of  Mr.  Clark’s. 
This  latter  is,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  that  of  Dr.  Robinson  for  ordi¬ 
nary  use.  Its  author  has  availed  himself  to  a  large  extent  of  the  labors 
of  his  celebrated  predecessor.  He  is,  however,  an  independent  scholar, 
and  remarkably  accurate.  His  work  deserves,  and  bids  fair  to  receive, 
an  extensive  patronage. 

A  Hahmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Greek,  according  to  the  Text 
of  Tischendorf ;  with  a  Collation  of  the  Textus  Receptus,  and  of  the 
Texts  of  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  and  Tregelles.  By  Frederick  Gardiner, 
D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Author  of  “  A  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,”  “A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in 
English,”  etc.  pp.  268.  Andover:  Warren  F.  Draper;  Edinburgh; 
T.  and  T.  Clark.  1871. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  English,  according  to  the 
Authorized  Version,  Corrected  by  the  best  Critical  Editions  of  the 
Original.  By  the  same.  pp.  287.  Andover:  Warren  F.  Draper; 
Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1871. 

Professor  Gardiner  is  already  known  to  the  American  public  as  an  ac¬ 
curate  biblical  scholar.  His  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  will  widen  his 
reputation.  Since  the  time  of  Prof.  Edward  Robinson  much  has  been  done 
in  the  department  of  biblical  criticism,  both  to  create  the  necessity  for, 
and  to  render  practicable,  an  improved  Harmony  of  the  gospels.  Prof.  G. 
has  availed  himself  with  no  little  skill  of  the  helps  thus  placed  within  his 
reach. 

A  very  important  matter  in  the  preparation  of  a  Harmony  is,  of  course, 
the  choice  of  a  text.  The  one  chosen  by  Prof.  G.  is  that  of  Tischendorf ’s 
eighth  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  This  text  was  chosen  because  “  it 
embodied  the  latest  results  of  criticism,  having  had  the  advantage  through- 
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out  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  and  of  a  more  close  collation  of  the  Codex 
Vaticanus.”  Prof.  G.  would,  indeed,  have  published  his  Harmony  more 
than  a  year  ago,  but  waited  till  opportunity  could  be  given  for  consulting 
this  last  edition  of  Tischendorf.  It  is  an  obvious  merit  in  this  Harmony, 
that  the  student  can  see  at  a  glance  whether  or  not  the  text  of  Tischendorf 
agrees  or  conflicts  with  that  of  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  and  Tregelles  in 
places  where  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  another  excellence  of 
the  work  that  the  Greek  text  is  so  accurate,  evincing  the  most  scrupulous 
care  and  thorough  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  editor. 

Much  less  space  is  given  up  to  Notes  in  this  work  than  in  that  of  Dr. 
Robinson.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  call  in  a  Harmony  for  notes  of  the 
nature  of  commentary ;  a  principle  which  Dr.  R.  appears  sometimes  to 
have  disregarded. 

Chronological  arrangement  is  another  most  important  matter  in  a  Har¬ 
mony.  The  labors  of  no  two  of  his  predecessors  agreeing  with  each  other, 
in  this  respect,  Prof.  G.  has  pursued  an  independent  course  ;  never  allowing 
himself,  however,  to  repeat  the  -same  passage  in  different  connections. 
His  judgment  and  skill  are  signally  manifest  in  this  department  of  his 
work. 

The  Harmony  in  English,  the  title  of  which  is  given  above,  is  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  Harmony  in  Greek ;  no  other  changes  being  made  than 
such  as  were  required  to  fit  the  work  for  the  use  of  the  English  reatler 
who  desires  to  learn  some  of  the  improvements  which  modern  criticism  has 
made  in  the  authorized  English  text. 

These  books,  we  cannot  doubt,  will  be  highly  valued  by  all  students  of 
the  New  Testament ;  the  Greek  Harmony  will  become  a  Text-book  in 
Theological  Seminaries,  and  perhaps  in  some  Colleges ;  the  English  will 
be  introduced  into  Bible-classes  and  some  Sabbath-schools. 

Diatessaron.  The  Life  of  our  Lord  in  the  Words  of  the 

Gospels.  By  Frederick  Gardiner,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Berkeley 

Divinity  School,  etc.,  etc.  16mo.  pp.  259.  Andover:  Warren  F. 

Draper.  1871. 

This  volume,  like  the  Editor’s  English  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  presents 
some  of  the  improvements,  which  have  been  adopted  by  common  consent, 
in  the  authorized  English  version  of  the  New  Testament.  It  continues  in 
one  connected  narrative  the  various  accounts  which  the  evangelists  give 
of  our  Lord’s  life.  It  has  the  instructiveness  of  a  commentary,  and  the 
fascinations  of  a  new  history.  It  has  become  common  to  write  the  Life 
of  our  Saviour,  and  to  intermingle  with  the  narrative  many  theories  and 
conjectures.  This  volume  dispenses  with  all  uninspired  speculations,  and 
gives  us  the  historical  narrative  in  the  words  of  the  original  writers.  It 
suggests,  of  course,  to  the  scholar  many  questions  which  are  yet  undecided, 
and  many  results  of  study  which  are  now  well  established.  But  it  does 
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not  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  narrative  by  any  discussion.  It  gives  us 
the  fruits  of  scholarship,  without  describing  the  process  of  growth.  It  is 
well  adapted  to  the  convenience  of  pastors,  to  the  needs  of  teachers  in  the 
Bible-class  and  Sabbath-school,  to  the  religious  instruction  of  families. 
It  bids  fair  to  introduce  improvements  into  the  style  of  teaching  the  Bible 
to  the  young.  Prof.  Gardiner  has  placed  the  churches  under  lasting 
obligation  to  him  for  this,  and  the  two  above-named  volumes  which  he  has 
just  sent  from  the  press.  They  are  the  result  of  conscientious  painstaking. 
In  a  future  edition  of  the  dLiife  of  our  Lord,  we  hope  that  he  will  publish 
a  verbal  Index,  which  will  facilitate  references  to  particular  passages  of 
the  Gospels.  The  Table  of  Contents  is  full,  but  an  Index  referring  to 
persons,  places,  deeds,  speeches,  etc.,  would  augment  the  practical  value 
of  the  work.  Cicero  says:  “Commoditas  homines  studiosos  invitavit  llbro- 
rum  indices  comparare,  quibus  minimo  labore  ad  id  quod  quisque  quaereret, 
tamquam  manu  duceretur.”  See  Allibone’s  Dictionary,  p.  3140. 

A  Critical  Dictioxary  of  Exglish  Literature  and  British  and 

American  Authors,  living  and  deceased,  from  the  earliest  Accounts 

to  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  J.  Austin  Allibone. 

3  vols.  Royal  octavo,  pp.  3139.  Philadelphia.  1859-71. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  was  published  in  1859,  by  Childs  and  Peter¬ 
son,  and  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Childs.  It  contains  1005  pages.  On  the 
title  page  is  the  promise  that  the  Dictionary  will  contain  thirty  thousand 
biographies  and  literary  notices.  The  second  and  third  volumes  were 
published  in  1871,  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.,  and  are  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Lippincott.  The  second  volume  contains  1322  pages;  the  third,  812. 
On  the  title  pages  of  these  two  volumes  the  Dictionary  is  said  to  contain 
over  forty-six  thousand  biographies  and  literary  notices.  Tims  is  the 
promise  of  the  first  volume  more  than  fulfilled.  Tlie  work  was  projected 
in  1850.  The  preparation  of  it  for  the  press  was  commenced  August  1, 
1853.  Tlie  proof-sheet  of  the  last  page  of  the  text  was  corrected,  Oct.  11, 
1870;  and  the  last  page  of  the  entire  work,  December  31,  1870.  Thus 
about  twenty  years  have  been  devoted  to  the  Dictionary.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  it  will  be  a  standard  critical  dictionary  of  American  authors  for 
many  years ;  and  when  in  its  popular  use  it  shall  have  been  superseded  by 
the  dictionaries  of  coming  times,  it  will  still  be  a  basis  on  which  those  dic¬ 
tionaries  are  constructed.  Few  works  have  so  fair  a  prospect  as  this  of 
usefulness  through  the  ages. 

The  spirit  of  the  work  is  liberal  and  catholic.  Mr.  Allibone  writes  not 
as  a  dogmatist,  not  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy  of  the  men  or  the  measures 
described  by  him,  but  as  a  lover  of  the  truth,  an  impartial  historian.  We 
feel  a  sympathy  with  him,  because  he  writes  con  amore.  We  feel  a  sym¬ 
pathy  for  him,  because  he  must  have  expended  on  this  work  an  amount 
of  care  and  toil  for  which  he  will  never  receive  an  adequate  degree  of 
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gratitude.  The  Dictionary,  however,  will  find  a  place  in  every  well-assorted 
library  of  an  American  student.  It  is  invaluable,  not  only  for  editors 
and  essayists,  lawyers  and  clergymen,  but  for  private  students  who  love 
to  know  the  history  of  the  men  whose  words  or  deeds  have  awakened  a 
public  interest. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  some  names  which  ought  to  have  been  inserted  in 
this  Dictionary  are  omitted,  and  other  names  which  might  well  have  been 
omitted  are  inserted.  It  is  impossible  to  satisfy  every  reader  of  a  lexicon, 
whether  verbal  or  biographical.  It  is  impossible,  also,  to  avoid  real  mis¬ 
takes.  If  a  writer  desires  to  be  severe  In  his  animadversions  on  a  work, 
he  may  gratify  his  desire  by  taking  up  a  dictionary.  lie  is  sure  to  find 
in  it  some  errors,  either  of  commission  or  omission.  Tlie  positive  faults  of 
this  Dictionary,  however,  are  remarkably  few ;  so  are  the  defects.  The 
biographical  sketches  are  interesting  as  well  as  instructive,  are  copious  and 
generally  accurate.  The  criticisms  on  books  are  acute  and  sensible.  Many 
of  the  articles  are  written  with  enthusiasm ;  some  of  them  are  amusing. 
The  reader  often  forgets  that  he  is  perusing  a  dictionary,  and  imagines  him¬ 
self  absorbed  with  a  collection  of  choice  sayings,  or  a  narrative  of  surprising 
events.  The  select  quotations  illustrating  the  life  and  genius  of  authors 
are  of  great  value.  Mr.  Allibone  has  performed  a  good  service  to  the 
literary  public  by  his  zeal  in  recommending  the  preparation  of  indexes 
for  all  books  of  value.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  he  has  labored  as¬ 
siduously  in  urging  authors  to  append  to  their  works  these  valuable 
directories.  In  vol.  i.  pp.  84-86  of  this  Dictionary  he  gives  many  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  worth  of  indexes.  He  speaks  of  Nichols’s  Literary  Anec¬ 
dotes,  “  where  to  eight  volumes  of  text  we  have  more  than  fourteen 
hundred  columns  of  index.”  “In  1778,”  he  sa^s,  “there  were  paid  for 
compiling  indexes  to  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  following 
sums :  To  Mr.  Edward  Moore,  £6,400,  as  a  final  compensation  for  thirteen 
years’  labor;  Rev.  Mr.  Forster,  £3,000  for  nine  years’  labor;  Rev.  Dr. 
Rc^er  Flaxman,  £3,000  for  nine  years’  labor ;  and  to  Mr.  Cunningham 
£500,  in  part  for  labor;  making  a  total  of  £12,900.”  Although  this 
whole  Dictionary  is  an  index  of  authors,  yet,  in  the  third  volume  of  it, 
228  pages  are  devoted  to  the  index  of  the  Dictionary.  We  have  forty 
indexes  of  the  subjects,  besides  the  sub-indexes  and  indexes  of  the 
authors  who  have  written  on  each  of  these  subjects.  The  names  of  the 
authors  are  46,499 ;  these  names  as  first  given  and  afterwards  repeated 
are  75,158.  Twice  in  the  work  Mr.  Allibone  quotes  the  words  of  Mattaire, 
and  they  might  fitly  be  quoted  oftener  in  relation  to  indexes :  “  In  con- 
struendis  acdibus,  operarius  bajulusque,  non  minus  architccto,  prodest.” 


Universal  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  My¬ 
thology.  By  J.  Thomas,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Author  of  the  System  of  Pro¬ 
nunciation  in  Lippincott’s  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  and  of 
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the  Pronouncing  Vocabularies  of  Biographical  and  Geographical  Names 
in  Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary.  2  vols.  Royal  octavo,  pp.  1236, 
1109.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.  1870. 

If  a  reviewer  praises  a  work  like  this  without  qualification,  he  is  thought 
to  be  an  unfaithful  critic.  If  he  exposes  its  faults,  he  is  thought  to  be 
ungrateful  for  the  immense  labor  expended  upon  it,  and  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  no  such  work  can  be  free  from  blemishes.  One  of  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  scholars  of  modern  times,  after  expending  an  almost  incredible 
amount  of  care  and  toil  upon  the  proof-sheets  of  his  Greek  Lexicon, 
published  it,  and  requested  various  literary  men  to  note  any  errors  which 
might  have  escaped  him.  He  was  mortified  at  finding  these  errors  amount 
to  three  thousand.  We  have  noticed  in  Dr.  Thomas’s  Dictionary  some 
faults  of  style  and  of  proportion  ;  some  omissions  and  misstatements ;  yet 
the  work  is  on  the  wlmle  uncommonly  accurate.  It  is  very  complete.  It 
appears  the  more  admirable,  when  it  is  compared  with  the  Biographical 
Dictionaries  of  Lempriere,  Gordon,  Johnston,  Cates,  and  others.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  American  student ;  and  as  it  is  an 
honor  to  American  literature,  it  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
American  clergyman.  It  differs  from  Allibone’s  Dictionary  as  it  does  not 
confine'  itself  to  authors,  does  not  aim  to  be  critical  in  respect  to  literary 
works,  includes  mythology  as  well  as  biography,  and  pays  especial  attention 
to  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names. 

Making  pronunciation  a  specialty,  it  exhibits  a  vast  amount  of  learning, 
and  will  be  the  chief  authority  in  this  department.  The  principles  of 
pronunciation  which  Dr.  Thomas  adopts  are  liable  to  certain  objections, 
but  on  the  whole  are  sound  and  right.  Like  many  other  principles,  they 
must  be  applied  with  good  sense,  and  must  admit  occasional  exceptions. 
We  cannot  here  perform  a  better  service  for  our  readers  than  in  quoting 
Dr.  Thomas’s  remarks  on  this  subject.  lie  says :  “  In  pronouncing  modern 
proper  names  there  are  only  three  courses  which  can  by  any  possibility 
be  pursued :  1.  To  blunder  over  or  pronounce  them  at  random,  like  a 
barbarian  who  should  attempt  to  speak  a  language  of  which  he  knows 
nothing;  2.  To  endeavor  to  pronounce  all  names,  foreign  as  well  as 
English,  according  to  the  principles  of  our  own  language,  giving  each 
letter  its  proper  English  sound ;  or,  3,  To  adopt  the  system  of  pro¬ 
nunciation  now  generally  recognized  by  the  more  highly  educated  classes 
not  only  in  England  and  America,  but  also  in  Germany,  and  most  other 
parts  of  Europe ; — that  is,  to  pronounce  all  names,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as 
they  are  pronounced  by  the  well  educated  people  of  the  different  countries 
to  which  such  names  belong,  with  the  exception  of  those  very  few  cele¬ 
brated  names,  such  as  Calvin,  Cervantes,  Galileo,  Luther,  Napoleon, 
Petrarch,  etc.,  which  may  be  said  to  have  acquired  an  established  English 
pronunciation.” — Preface,  p.  111. 

Of  these  three  methods  the  third  is  adopted  in  this  Dictionary.  As  we 
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have  stated  above,  there  are  objections  to  it,  but  there  are  weighter  objec¬ 
tions  against  each  of  the  other  methods.  On  the  second  method  Dr. 
Thomas  says :  “  A  few  examples  will  suffice  to  show  the  utter  absurdity 
of  attempting  to  pronounce  foreign  names  according  to  the  English  sounds 
of  the  letters.  How,  for  example,  should  we  pronounce  the  name  of  the 
celebrated  German  poet  Heine,  according  to  such  a  system  ?  Should  the 
ei  be  sounded  like  ee,  as  in  the  English  words  seize,  ceiling,  etc.  ?  or  like 
long  a,  as  in  vein,  weight,  inveigh  f  or  like  long  i,  as  in  height,  sleight,  etc.  ? 
Should  Heine  then  be  pronounced  been,  han,  or  hln  ?  or  should  we  sound 
the  final  e  and  make  it  hee'ne,  ha'ne,  or  hl'nef  Or  take,  if  you  choose, 
another  name,  equally  well  or  better  known,  that  of  Schiller.  Now,  the 
proper  English  sound  of  sch  is  sk,  as  in  school,  scholar,  schooner,  etc.  We 
have  no  genuine  English  word  in  which  sch  has  the  sound  of  sh,  although 
we  have  some,  as  schbim,  schismatic,  etc.,  in  which  it  sounds  like  simple  s. 
Yet  would  any  one  in  his  senses  seriously  advocate  pronouncing  the  name 
of  Germany’s  most  popular  poet  either  as  Skil'ler  or  Siller  ?  Innumerable 
instances,  moreover,  occur,  in  which  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  pronounce  the  names  of  other  countries  according  to  the  English  sounds 
of  the  letters,  as  Bjomson,  Czajkowski,  etc.,  although  there  is  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  pronouncing  them  according  to  the  sounds  of  the 
languages  to  which  they  belong.  A  multitude  of  instances  also  occur  in 
which  the  English  mode  of  pronouncing,  though  not  difficult,  would  be 
far  less  euphonious  than  the  native  pronunciation.  Cagliari  (kal'-ya-ree) 
and  Borgognone,  (bor-gon-yo'-na)  two  distinguished  painters  of  Italy,  and 
Carvalho  (kar-val'-yo),  a  Portuguese  bibliographer,  may  serve  as  examples. 
Another  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  pronouncing  many  foreign 
names  according  to  the  sounds  of  our  own  tongue,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
in  some  languages  the  same  sound  is  often  represented  by  different  letters. 
Thus  oe  and  d  in  German  are  sounded  precisely  alike;  hence,  Goethe 
and  Gothe  should  clearly  have  the  same  pronunciation.  Again,  the 
Spanish  j  and  x  are,  in  sound,  exactly  equivalent  to  each  other ;  therefore, 
Caravajal  and  Caravaxal  should  be  pronounced  exactly  alike.  So  also 
the  Portuguese  ch  and  x,  having  the  same  sound  (that  of  our  sh),  were 
formerly  often  interchanged,  as  in  the  names  Xaves  or  Chaves,  Xlngu  or 
Chingu,  Xoa  or  Choa  (written  in  English,  Shoa,  etc.).  Innumerable  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  kind  might  be  adduced.  It  must  be  obvious  even  to  the 
least  intelligent  mind  that  the  attempt  to  pronounce  names  so  differently 
written  according  to  the  English  sounds  of  the  letters  would  lead  to 
endless  confusion.”  —  Preface,  pp.  iii,  iv. 

We  have  often  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  library  of  a  clergy¬ 
man  needs  books  of  reference.  One  such  book  saves  a  large  amount  of 
tedious  labor.  It  is  suggestive,  and  thus  it  quickens  thought.  We  rejoice, 
therefore,  in  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers  of  this  Dictionary,  and  hope 
that  it  will  be  liberally  rewarded. 
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A  Dictionary  of  English  Synonymes  and  Synonymous  or  Par¬ 
allel  Expressions,  Designed  as  a  Practical  Guide  to  Aptness  and 
Variety  of  Phraseology.  By  Richard  Soule.  8vo.  pp.  456.  Boston  : 
Little,  Brown,  and  Co.  1871. 

Mr.  Soule  was  one  of  the  collaborators  in  preparing  for  the  press 
Worcester’s  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  He  has  been  assisted 
in  the  present  work  by  Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  Mr.  William  A.  Wheeler  and 
Mr.  Loomis  J.  Campbell,  who  were  also  colaborers  on  Worcester’s  Dic¬ 
tionary.  In  this  excellent  volume  he  has  done  justice  to  his  previous  high 
reputation. 

Among  the  uses  of  this  Dictionary  may  be  named  the  following :  First, 
it  gives  to  the  reader  a  copious  vocabulary.  It  thus  saves  him  from  too 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  word.  He  becomes  tedious  if  he  allows 
this  monotony  of  style.  Secondly,  it  suggests  to  him  the  precise  word 
which  he  needs.  He  wishes,  for  instance,  to  express  a  certain  shade  of 
the  idea  suggested  by  freedom  from  danger.  The  word  safe  does  not 
express  it ;  he  turns  to  the  Dictionary,  and  finds  one  synonyme  of  safe  to 
be  the  word  secure.  This  word  expresses  his  exact  meaning.  Turretin 
says,  that  the  fatalism  of  the  Turks  “  makes  them  secure  from  the  pest,  but 
not  safe.”  —  Guizot  remarks :  “  Christianity  possessed  vast  influence.,  but 
no  power.”  A  youthful  writer  may  sometimes  hesitate  long  before  he  will 
discover  this  distinction.  The  Dictionary  of  Synonymes  will  suggest  it  to 
him.  Thirdly,  it  reminds  the  writer  of  the  pure  and  proper  words  which 
he  may  employ.  W'ebster  defines  the  term  surroundings  as  denoting  “  the 
things  which  surround ;  external  or  attending  circumstances  [recent].” 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Soule  does  not  recognize  any  such  word  with 
such  a  meaning.  We  often  read  of  books  which  are  “  issues  of  the  press ;” 
but  this  Dictionary  does  not  authorize  any  such  “  issues.”  Mr.  Soule  does 
an  invaluable  service  in  thus  naming  the  words  which  have,  and  suggest¬ 
ing  the  words  which  have  not,  a  standard  authority  in  the  language.  The 
volume  is  small,  ?ind  therefore  better  adapted  for  rapid  use  than  the 
unabridged  Dictionaries,  which,  although  inconvenient,  are,  of  course,  in¬ 
dispensable.  The  volume  bears  the  apt  motto,  from  Prof.  J.  R.  Seeley : 
“  The  exertion  of  clothing  a  thought  in  a  completely  new  set  of  words 
increases  both  clearness  of  thought  and  mastery  over  words.  It  is  the  test 
of  a  solid  thought  that  it  will  bear  a  change  of  clothing.” 

Roman  Imperialism,  and  other  Lectures  and  Essays.  By  J.  R.  Seeley, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Author  of  “  Ecce  Homo.”  pp.  335.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.  1871. 
As  Indicated  in  its  title,  this  is  a  collection  of  essays  on  subjects  wholly 
disconnected  from  each  other.  They  are  marked  by  the  same  freshness 
and  vigor  of  style  which  gave  to  “  Ecce  Homo  ”  so  much  of  its  popularity, 
while  possessing,  we  think,  more  intrinsic  excellence  than  can  be  right- 
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fully  claimed  for  that  book.  The  lectures  on  Roman  Imperialism,  and 
those  on  Milton’s  Political  Opinions  and  Milton’s  Poetry,  bring  out  views 
which  have  at  least  the  merit  of  novelty,  and  will  be  likely  ^to  stimulate 
the  reader  to  trains  of  thought  which  cannot  be  pursued  without  profit. 
The  same  may  be  said,  with  perhaps  stronger  emphasis,  of  the  essay  on 
the  Church  as  a  Teacher  of  Morality. 

Two  of  the  essays  —  that  on  Liberal  Education  in  Universities,  and 
that  on  English  in  Schools  —  touch  on  certain  interesting  educational 
questions.  In  the  former,  we  understand  Professor  Seeley  to  take  pretty 
strong  ground  against  the  marking  system  in  colleges.  His  reasoning  on 
this  subject  fails  to  carry  with  it  our  convictions.  A  young  man  of 
vigorous  intellect  and  eager  thirst  for  knowledge  need  not  study  any  the 
less  faithfully  and  successfully  because  his  standing  as  a  scholar  is  recorded 
from  day  to  day ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  youth  of  less  intellectual 
strength  and  of  weaker  will  may  be  led  by  such  a  stimulus  to  study  with  an 
energy  which  he  would  not  otherwise  show.  The  other  essay,  on  English 
in  Schools,  is  still  less  satisfactory.  No  judicious  educators,  in  this  country, 
certainly,  would  have  boys  give  up  the  study  of  Latin  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
To  use  our  author’s  own  illustration  :  Either  not  start  for  Cambridge,  or 
else  go  clear  there.  The  plan  recommended  by  Professor  Seeley,  of 
substituting  the  study  of  the  English  language  for  that  of  Latin  in  boy¬ 
hood,  strikes  us  as  altogether  injudicious.  A  boy  can  study  English  after 
he  has  studied  Latin  much  more  advantageously  than  before. 


The  Metaphors  of  St.  Paul.  By  John  S.  Howson,  D.D.,  Dean  of 

Chester.  Second  edition.  16mo.  pp.  176.  London  :  Strahan  and 

Co.  1869. 

Dr.  Howson  is  well  known  to  our  readers  as  “  joint  author  of  The  Life 
and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.”  The  present  volume  is  beautifully  printed,  and 
is  written  in  a  very  perspicuous  and  agreeable  style.  It  explains  the  met¬ 
aphors  which  Paul  draws  from  the  Roman  soldiers,  the  classical  architec¬ 
ture,  the  ancient  agriculture,  and  the  Greek  games.  It  is  well  adapted 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  higher  classes  in  our  Sabbath-schools,  as 
well  as  that  of  clergymen  and  scholars.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  it  is 
soon  to  be  republished  by  the  American  Tract  Society.  That  society  has 
already  republished  a  16ioo.  volume  containing  304  pages,  and  entitled, 
Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Paul,  and  their  Religious  Lessons,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Howson,  D.D.  It  also  intends  to  republish  another  work  which  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  same  learned  author,  and  is  entitled  “  The  Com¬ 
panions  of  St.  Paul.”  It  is  well  deserving  of  an  extended  circulation. 
These  three  volumes  will,  we  trust,  soon  be  for  sale  at  the  Depository  of 
the  Society,  No.  28  Cornhill,  Boston. 
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M.  Tullii  Ciceroxis  Cato  Major  de  Sexectute,  Laelius  de 
Amicitia.  With  Explanatory  Notes,  fiy  E.  P.  Crowell,  Moore  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Latin,  and  H.  B.  Richardson,  Instructor  in  Latin,  in  Amherst 
College.  16mo.  pp.  171.  Philadelphia:  Eldredge  and  Brother.  1872. 
This  is  one  of  the  volumes  belonging  to  the  Classical  Series  edited  by 
Thomas  Chase,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  Haverford  College, 
Penn.,  and  George  Stuart,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  in  the 
Central  High  School,  Philadelphia.  They  have  already  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  %'olumes:  Cmsar’s  Commentaries,  with  Notes,  Lexicon,  etc.;  First  Six 
Books  of  Virgil’s  .^neid  ;  Sallust’s  Catiline  and  Jugurthine  War;  Virgil’s 
^neid,  with  Notes,  etc. ;  Cicero’s  Select  Orations ;  Horace’s  Odes,  Satires, 
and  Epistles,  and  Cicero  De  Senectute  et  De  Amicitia.  “  The  first  three 
of  these  volumes,  viz.  Caesar’s  Commentaries,  First  Six  Books  of  Virgil’s 
iEneid,  and  Sallust’s  Catiline,  etc.,  contain  Vocabularies ;  the  remaining 
volumes  do  not.”  The  same  general  e<litors  intend  to  publish  soon  an 
edition  of  Caesar’s  Select  Orations,  with  a  Vocabulary ;  and  in  the  spring 
of  1872  an  edition  of  Livy,  and  also  of  Virgil’s  Eclogues  and  Georgies. 
The  present  edition  of  Cicero  de  Senectute  and  de  Amicitia  is  well  edited. 
T!ie  Notes  are  precise,  neither  too  full  nor  too  meagre.  The  text  is  that 
of  Baiter,  and  has  been  carefully  compared  with  the  Annotatio  Crifica  in 
the  Tauchnitz  series  of  Cicero’s  Works;  also  with  the  text  of  Orelli’s 
edition  revised  by  Hahn.  He  must  be  a  dull  scholar  whose  enthusiasm 
is  not  enkindled  by  such  Introductions  and  Notes  as  are  contained  in  this 
volume. 

Caesar’s  Comment aries  ox  the  Gallic  War.  With  Explanatory 
Notes,  a  Copious  Dictionary,  and  a  Map  of  Gaul.  By  Albert  Hark- 
ness,  LL.D.  12mo.  pp.  377.  New  York:  Appleton  and  Co.  1870. 
The  improvement  in  classical  text-books  within  a  few  years  has  been 
remarkable.  The  announcements  of  new  editions  of  grammars  and  com¬ 
mentaries  upon  familiar  authors  are  frequent.  Among  the  latter  is  Professor 
Harkness’s  edition  of  that  sterling  drill-book,  Caesar’s  Commentaries.  This 
book  is  the  second  in  a  series  which  includes  several  authors ;  the  first 
being  a  Latin  Reader.  The  text  is  in  a  large,  clear  type,  and  the  book 
is  of  convenient  size.  The  notes  are  clear,  numerous,  and  not  too  tech¬ 
nical.  Though  we  cannot  agree  with  the  editor  in  every  particular,  the 
pupil  by  a  judicious  use  of  them  will  be  aided  sufficiently,  and  will  gain 
much  knowledge  of  pure  Latin  idioms.  Their  aim  seems  to  have  been 
not  simply  to  translate  for  the  pupil,  but  to  place  him  in  a  position  where 
he  can  fully  appreciate  the  whole  meaning  of  the  author. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  a  special  lexicon ;  though  we  have  never  seen  a 
better  one  than  this.  It  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  compiler,  Mr.  Gay; 
of  the  Boston  Latin  school  as  a  patient,  critical,  and  faithful  scholar. 
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Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Rev.  Lewis  Warner 

Green,  D.D.  ;  with  a  Selection  from  his  Sermons.  By  LeRoy  J. 

Halsey,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest 

12mo.  pp.  502.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  and  Co.  1871. 

Dr.  Green  was  born  January  28,  1806,  near  the  town  of  Danville,  in 
Kentucky ;  was  successively  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  and  Political 
Economy  in  Centre  College,  Danville,  Kentucky ;  Professor  of  Oriental 
and  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  South  Hanover, 
Indiana ;  Vice-President  of  Centre  College  ;  Professor  of  Oriental  Liter¬ 
ature  and  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Alleghany; 
Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church,  in  Baltimore ;  President  of 
Hampden-Sldney  College  ;  President  of  Transylvania  College ;  President 
of  Centre  College.  He  died  May  26,  1863,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of 
his  age.  Of  his  punctuality  in  the  performance  of  his  professional  duties, 
the  following  incident  is  related :  “  On  one  occasion,  having  a  distance 
of  several  miles  to  go,  and  having  been  necessarily  detained,  he  found  he 
had  barely  time,  though  on  horseback,  to  reach  the  college  before  his  hour 
of  recitation.  Before  starting,  he  had  loosely  slipped  forty  dollars  into 
his  pocket.  On  nearing  the  place,  he  discovered  that  in  his  rapid  ride 
the  money  had  dropped  out,  and  he  knew  that  it  must  be  lying  somewhere 
on  the  public  road ;  but,  rather  than  go  back,  and  be  behind  time  with 
his  class,  he  determined  to  meet  them  promptly  at  the  hour,  go  on  with 
his  recitation,  and  look  for  the  money  afterward.  When  he  returned,  it 
was  gone ;  but  he  felt  that  punctuality  was  worth  more  than  forty  dollars, 
and  he  could  better  afford  to  lose  the  money  than  to  lose  his  prestige  of 
professional  promptness.”  —  Memoir,  p.  17,  18. 

Dr.  Green  was  a  remarkably  fluent  orator.  In  early  life,  however,  he 
stammered  painfully.  “  When  excited  by  debate  in  the  rival  societies  at 
school  or  college,”  says  his  biographer,  “  the  hesitation  would  disappear, 
and  his  fluency  on  such  occasions  is  said  to  have  been  remarkable.  But 
the  slightest  confusion  or  embarrassment  would  almost  deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  speech.  His  first  public  effort  is  said  to  have  been  painful  in 
the  extreme,  both  to  himself  and  to  the  friendly  audience  he  attempted 
to  address.  He  rushed  from  the  house  in  an  agony  of  shame ;  and  few 
who  witnessed  that  painful  exhibition  were  so  sanguine  as  to  hope  that 
those  stammering  lips  would  yet  open  in  streams  of  fervid  eloquence. 
Distressed,  but  not  disheartened,  by  this  mortifying  failure,  he  persevered 
until  his  efforts  at  elocution  were  crowned  with  complete  success.  But 
he  was  ever  after  extremely  sensitive  on  the  subject,  so  much  so  that  no 
member  of  his  immediate  family  ever  ventured  an  allusion  to  it.”  — 
Memoir,  p.  12. 
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INDEX 


A. 

Allibone’s  Critical  Dictionary  of 
English  Literature  and  British 
American  Authors,  noticed,  783. 

Anderson’s,  Dr.  llutus.  History  of 
the  Sandwich  Island  Mission,  no¬ 
ticed,  201. 

Arnott,  Rev.  W.,  The  Parables  of 
our  Lord,  noticed,  774. 

B. 

Barrows,  Prof.  E.  P.,  article  by,  637. 

Bascom,  Prof.  John,  article  by,  654. 

Baumgarten’s,  Dr.  M.,  Ecclesiastico- 
Historical  Lectures,  noticed,  189. 

Beecher’s,  Henry  Ward,  Sermons 
in  Plymouth  Church,  noticed,  205 ; 
Lecture- Room  Talks,  by  the  same, 
noticed,  205. 

Beecher’s,  Thomas  K.,  Our  Seven 
Churches,  noticed,  777. 

Bindcmann’s,  Dr.  C.,  Life  of  St. 
Augustine,  noticed,  768. 

Bonar’s,  Iloratius,  Life  of  Rev.  John 
Milne  of  Perth,  noticed,  202. 

Broadus's,  Prof.  John  A.,  Treatise 
on  the  Preparation  and  Delivery 
of  Sermons,  noticed,  202. 

Byington,  Rev.  E.  H.,  article  by, 
444. 

C. 

Cassel’s,  Dr.  D.,  Hebrew-German 
Dictionary,  noticed,  188. 

Characteristics  distinctive  of  Christ’s 
Kingdom  as  created  by  Redemp¬ 
tion  from  the  World,  or  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Satan,  article  on,  by  Pres. 
Samuel  Harris,  523  ;  Christ’s 
kingdom  in  antagonism  to  the 
world,  or  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan, 
623 ;  this  antagonism  appears  in 
the  opening  of  Genesis,  524;  it 
appears  throughout  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  525 ;  it  was  set  forth  in 
the  life  of  Christ,  and  constantly 
insisted  on  by  the  apostles,  525  ; 
in  this  conception  it  is  assumed 
that  sin  exists  as  the  essential 
evil,  526  ;  it  is  assumed  that  love, 
both  in  God  and  man,  is  in  warfare 
withsin,527;  without  righteousness, 


benevolence  cannot  realize  its  own 
ends,  533 ;  the  antagonism  of  love 
to  sin  accordant  with  the  common 
moral  sentiment  of  mankind,  535 ; 
love  must  express  righteousness 
and  its  antagonism  to  sin  in  re¬ 
demption,  537;  the  divine  love 
must  make  atonement  for  sin, 
537  ;  the  antagonism  of  love 
to  sin  the  one  thought  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  539 ;  the 
antagonism  of  Christ’s  kingdom 
to  the  world  one  of  love,  and 
not  of  hate,  540 ;  love  in  conflict 
with  sin  the  highest  and  most 
truly  divine  love,  241 ;  this  an¬ 
tagonism  the  more  energetic  the 
greater  the  energy  of  Christian 
love,  543 ;  every  Christian  life  a 
battle  with  the  powers  of  dark¬ 
ness,  544 ;  spirit  of  martyrdom 
demanded  of  every  Christian, 
546  ;  the  doctrine  that  the  moral¬ 
ity  taught  by  heathen  philosophy 
is  the  same  with  that  taught  by 
Christ,  548 ;  this  doctrine  not  an 
objection  to  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  because  the  New 
Testament  teaches  that  conscience 
gives  all  men  a  moral  law,  548 ; 
Jesus  not  distinctively  a  teacher 
of  ethics,  549 ;  Christian  virtue 
springs  from  the  consciousness  of 
sm  through  consciousness  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  God,  550;  the  sense 
of  sin  intensified  by  all  religions, 
550 ;  philosophy  refuses  to  notice 
sin,  551 ;  the  sense  of  sin  intensi¬ 
fied  by  Christianity  more  than 
by  any  other  religion,  552 ;  the 
sense  of  sin  deepened  by  the 
thought  of  its  being  against 
God’s  love,  553;  all  speculations 
to  be  regarded  with  suspicion 
which  tend  to  lower  the  sense  of 
sin,  555  ;  Christian  virtue  springs 
from  faith  in  God,  556 ;  this  con¬ 
ception  brings  into  virtue  the 
element  of  love  to  God,  558;  it 
inspires  Christian  virtue  with  a 
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peculiar  enthusiasm,  559 ;  faith 
unfolds  into  virtue,  559 ;  in  the 
absence  of  Christianity  the  secular 
thought  separated  from  the  re¬ 
ligious,  560 ;  spiritual  freedom  a 
distinctive  peculiarity  of  Christian 
virtue,  563. 

Church  Membership  of  Baptized 
Children,  The,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
Lewis  Grout,  262. 

Cicero  and  Remarks  on  the  Cicero¬ 
nian  Style,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
George  Shepard,  123;  survey  of 
the  principal  parts  on  which  the 
oration  for  Milo  is  founded,  123; 
analysis  of  the  oration,  1 25 ;  the 
nature  of  the  argument,  a  priori, 
1 28  ;  marks  of  skill  in  the  struct¬ 
ure  and  arrangement  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  1 29 ;  the  style  of  Cicero, 
one  with  which  great  pains  were 
taken,  131;  his  style  not  strong 
nor  simple,  but  copious  and  even 
diffuse,  131 ;  sometimes  verbose, 
133;  comparison  of  the  Ciceronian 
with  the  Demosthenian  style,  134  ; 
that  of  Cicero  superior  in  clear 
methodical  arrangement,  134 ;  that 
of  Cicero  more  artificial,  135; 
rhetorical  principles  suggested,!  36; 
rapidity  one  of  the  conditions  of 
eloquence,  1 36 ;  the  extreme  either 
of  copiousness  or  conciseness  a 
fault,  137 ;  rhythm,  measure,  and 
Bound  in  oratory,  139;  utility  of 
models,  141 ;  every  orator  should 
consult  his  own  idiosj’ncrasy,  142 ; 
striking  characteristics  of  certain 
modem  orators,  142. 

Clark’s,  Rev.  George  N.,  Popular 
Commentary  upon  a  Critical  Ba¬ 
sis,  noticed,  416  ;  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels  in  English,  noticed,  780. 

Cowles’s,  Rev.  Henry,  Proverbs,  Ec¬ 
clesiastes,  and  Solomon’s  Song, 
noticed,  199  ;  article  by,  485. 

Crawford’s,  Dr.  Thomas  J.,  Doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Scripture  respecting 
the  atonement,  noticed,  603. 

Czerwenka’s,  B.,  History  of  Protest¬ 
antism  in  Bohemia,  noticed,  766. 
D. 

Date  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  The, 
article  on,  translated  by  Dr.  D. 
W.  Simon,  469 ;  proper  view  to 
be  taken  of  the  order  of  the  Jewish 


Plover,  497  ;  the  fifteenth  of 
Nisan  and  the  transactions  of  that 
day,  471  ;  the  first  of  Nisan  may  ' 
have  fallen  on  any  day  of  the 
week,  472;  testimony  to  the  date 
of  the  passion  in  the  Gospel  of 
John,  473  j  question  of  the  day 
of  the  Jewish  week  and  month  on 
which  Christ  was  crucified,  473; 
Christ,  crucified  on  the  day  of 
preparation  of  the  Passover,  the 
fourteenth  of  Nisan,  473  ;  the 
fourteenth  of  Nisan  must  have 
been  Friday,  474  ;  on  that  day  he 
must  have  eaten  the  meal  with  his 
disciples,  475 ;  testimony  of  Luke, 
476;  Jesus  ordered  his  disciples 
to  prepare  for  the  passover  on  the 
thirteenthof  Nisan,  476;  the  meal 
taken  by  Jesus  with  his  disciples, 
if  the  passover,  must  have  been 
in  anticipation,  477  ;  the  chronol¬ 
ogy  of  Luke  in  harmony  with  that 
of  John,  478;  the  paschal  meal 
not  necessarily  identical  with  the 
eating  of  the  paschal  lamb,  478; 
testimony  of  Mark,  481 ;  his  tes¬ 
timony  shown  to  be  in  accordance 
with  that  of  Luke  and  John,  481 ; 
testimony  of  Matthew,  483 ;  his 
account  of  the  events  of  the  passion 
week  though  less  distinct  than 
that  of  Mark  and  Luke  yet  coin¬ 
cident  with  it,  483. 

Decline  of  the  Religious  Sentiment, 
The,  article  on,  by  Pres.  James 
H.  Fairchild,  98 ;  elements  in¬ 
volved  in  religion  as  a  human  ex¬ 
perience,  98  ;  these  elements  exist 
in  constantly'  varying  proportions, 
98 ;  this  true  of  communities  as 
well  as  individuals,  99 ;  the  true 
ideal  condition  of  the  soul  a  sym¬ 
metrical  blending  of  these  ele¬ 
ments,  100;  a  failure  of  religious 
sentiment  to  be  apprehended, 
rather  than  a  failure  of  religious 
thought,  100;  present  "decline  of 
the  religious  sentiment,  101  ;  the 
moderns  not  a  community  of  wor¬ 
shippers,  102;  lack  of  power  in 
the  religious  sentiment  among 
professed  worshippers,  1 04 ;  cer¬ 
tain  bad  eff  ects  of  this  lack,  105  ; 
comparison  of  the  Psalms  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  modern  sacred 
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songs,  107 ;  with  the  devotional 
sentiment  of  New  Testament,  110; 
the  power  of  religious  sentiment, 
has  been  lessened  by  the  progress 
of  physical  science,  114;  also  by 
imperfect  conception  of  the  love 
of  God  as  presented  in  the  gospel, 
115;  also  by  the  general  good 
order  and  prosperity  to  which 
society  has  attained,  1 1 7  ;  a  want 
of  power  on  the  part  of  Christi¬ 
anity  as  a  whole  the  result  of  this 
weakness  of  the  religious  senti¬ 
ment,  118;  the  first  step  towards 
a  restoration  of  this  power  of  the 
religious  sentiment  to  become 
aware  of  the  facts  of  the  case, 
119;  this  power  cannot  hope  to 
be  regained  by  renewed  manifes¬ 
tations  of  divine  power  nor  by 
setting  aside  the  results  of  science, 
119;  nor  by  an  immediate  action 
on  the  emotions  themselves,  121  ; 
works  of  charity  cannot  take  the 
place  of  true  worship,  121. 

Delitzsch’s,  Franz,  Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  no¬ 
ticed,  605. 

De  Pressensed’s,  Dr.  E.,  Early  Years 
of  Christianity,  noticed,  204. 

DeWette’s,  Dr.  W.  M.  L.,  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
noticed,  413. 

Divine  Agency  in  the  Establishment, 
Administration,  and  Triumph  of 
Christ’s  Kingdom,  article  by  Pres. 
Samuel  Harris,  686  ;  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  carried  on  by  a  divine 
agency,  686 ;  this  agency  historical, 
687  ;  this  fact  the  great  difference 
between  Christianity  and  ration¬ 
alism,  687;  points  wherein  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  rationalism  are  in 
agreement,  688;  and  in  conflict, 
688 ;  rationalism  in  rejecting  mir¬ 
acles  precluded  from  admitting 
the  existence  of  a  personal  God, 
690  ;  excludes  God  in  the  same 
way  by  means  of  its  doctrine  of 
the  sufficiency  of  human  reason, 
690  ;  the  fundamental  principle 
of  rationalism  necessitates  the  d«- 
nial  of  redemption  and  the  ignor¬ 
ing  of  sin,  692;  God’s  action  in 
redemption  involves  the  miracu¬ 
lous,  694 ;  it  constitutes  a  revela- 
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tion,  696  ;  God’s  revelation  of 
himself  primarily  by  his  action, 
and  especially  by  his  action  in 
redemption,  696  ;  revelation  by 
words  secondary  to  revelation  by 
actions,  697 ;  a  revelation  bywords 
possible  after  a  revelation  by 
actions,  698 ;  revelation  not  an 
end  in  itself  but  an  incident  of  the 
divine  action  in  redemption,  698 ; 
miracles  not  simply  seals  of  the 
truth  of  revelation,  but  part  of  the 
divine  action  in  redemption,  700 ; 
the  knowledge  of  God  thus  re¬ 
vealed  in  redemption  a  moral  power 
in  the  administration  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  701 ;  God’s  action  continued 
through  all  generations  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  703 ;  opposition  be¬ 
tween  this  doctrine  and  Romanism, 
704. 

Dr.  Fiske’s  Review  of  Commentary 
on  Rom.  v.  12-21,  article  on,  by 
J.  Forbes,  LL.D.,  739  ;  reasons 
for  replying  to  the  review,  739 ; 
charge  of  inconsistency,  740 ;  no 
attempt  in  the  commentary  to  up¬ 
hold  a  theory  of  the  author’s,  but 
only  to  set  forth  Paul’s  theory,  741 ; 
the  objection  of  the  zealots  for  the 
law  that  grace  encouraged  sin, 
743 ;  justification  and  sanctifica¬ 
tion  connected  as  cause  and  efi'ect, 
744  ;  Dr.  Fiske’s  appeal  to  the 
principles  of  human  jurisprudence, 
746  ;  a  complete  understanding 
of  God’s  ways  not  to  be  expected, 
748. 

E. 

Editorial  Correspondence:  Sancho- 
niatho  in  Court,  by  DeBrosse,  184  ; 
Recent  Discovery  of  a  picture  by 
Raphael,  760  ;  opinions  of  Amer¬ 
ican  artists  of  its  merits,  762. 

Egyptology,  Notes  on,  by  Dr.  J.  P. 
Thompson,  397. 

F. 

Fairchild,  Pres.  James  H.,  article 
by,  98. 

Fitch’s,  Dr.  E.,  Sermons  Practical 
and  Descriptive,  noticed,  774. 

Fliigel’s,  Otto,  Miracles  and  the 
Knowableness  of  God,  noticed, 
189. 

Forbes,  Prof.  J.,  article  by,  739. 

Forster’s,  Licentiate,  Chrysostom  in 
100 
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his  Relation  to  the  School  of  An¬ 
tioch,  noticed,  408. 

Free  Public  Libraries,  article  on,  by 
J.  W.  Wellman,  D.l).,  209. 

G. 

Gardiner,  Prof.  Fred.,  Greek  and 
English  Harmonies  and  Diates- 
saron,  noticed,  781. 

Greene’s,  George  W.,  Life  of  Major 
General  Nathaniel  Greene,  no¬ 
ticed,  607. 

Grosart’s,  Rev.  A.  B.,  Selections 
from  the  Unpublished  Writings 
of  Jonathan  Edwards,  noticed,  191; 
Recent  Publications,  noticed,  599. 

Grout,  Rev.  Lewis,  article  by,  362. 

H. 

Hamilton’s,  Dr.  J.,  Moses  the  Man  of 
God,  noticed,  774. 

Harkness,  Dr.  A.,  Caesar’s  Commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Gaelic  War,  noticed, 
789. 

Harris,  Pres.  Samuel,  articles  by, 
302,  523,  686. 

Howson’s,  Dr.  J.  S.,  Metaphors  of 
St.  Paul,  noticed,  781. 

Hunt’s,  Leigh,  Day  by  the  Fire  and 
other  papers,  noticed,  203. 

Hunt’s,  Dr.  Ezra  M.,  Bible  Notes 
for  Daily  Readers,  noticed,  199. 

Idea  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  on  Earth, 
in  itself  and  in  its  History,  Proof 
that  it  is  from  God,  The,  article 
on,  by  Pres.  Samuel  Harris,  302  ; 
the  idea  of  Christ’s  kingdom  an 
existing  power  in  human  thought 
and  action,  302 ;  this  idea  in  itself 
a  proof  of  its  divine  origin,  304  ; 
the  import  of  this  idea  stated, 
304  ;  Christ’s  preaching  of  his 
kingdom  explicable  only  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  from  God,  307 ; 
our  Saviour’s  ministry  cannot  be 
understood  without  this  doctrine 
of  his  kingdom,  308;  Christ  taught 
this  doctrine  not  as  a  speculation, 
but  as  a  gospel,  a  promise  certain 
to  be  realized,  309 ;  if  this  doctrine 
be  not  true  Christ  must  be  an 
impostor,  311 ;  this  doctrine  of  the 
kingdom  in  contrast  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  human  thought  in  heathen 
nations  ;  heathen  nations  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  idea  of  a  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth,  313 ;  the  relation 


of  Christ’s  teachings  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  literature  of  the  Jews,  314* 
this  literature  cannot  be  accounted 
for  without  admitting  its  super¬ 
natural  origin,  315 ;  Christ’s  com¬ 
ing  at  the  appointed  time  and 
claiming  to  be  the  predicted  Kinw 
316;  the  relation  of  Christ’s  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  kingdom  to  the  history 
of  the  world  after  his  coming, 
317;  Christ’s  conception  of  hu 
kingdom  likely  to  have  been  pro¬ 
nounced  impossible  to  be  realized 
by  his  hearers,  318;  God’s  kingdom, 
like  the  sun,  reveals  itself,  320. 

Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders,  no¬ 
ticed,  607. 

Incarnation,  The,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
John  A.  Reubelt,  43. 

Instinct,  article  on,  by  Prof.  John 
Bascom,  654  ;  three  forms  of  ner¬ 
vous  and  mental  phenomena,  654; 
the  first  a  merely  vital  nervous 
fact,  654 1  the  second  found  in  the 
senses,  in  the  memory,  and  the 
consequent  muscular  action,  655  ; 
a  third,  more  purely  mental,  that 
of  judgment  or  thought,  656  ; 
these  three  classes  typically  dis¬ 
tinct,  though  passing  into  each 
other,  656 ;  the  three  found  in 
man  mutually  modifying  each 
other,  657 ;  instinct  falls  in  part 
into  the  third  class,  657;  examples 
of  the  second  class  very  abundant, 
658  ;  these  three  classes  coexistent 
in  man’s  vital  and  intellectual 
constitution,  659 ;  two  of  these 
classes  to  be  found  in  the  action 
of  brutes,  660;  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  facts  of  animal  intelligence 
a  proof  of  the  sufficiency  of  mem¬ 
ory  and  sensation  to  explain  the 
mental  phenomena  of  brutes,  661 ; 
another  proof  found  in  the  limits 
of  animal  knowledge,  663;  answer 
to  the  objection  drawn  from  re¬ 
markable  instances  of  brutal  sa¬ 
gacity,  664 ;  a  third  proof  found 
in  the  growth  of  the  intelligence  of 
animals  and  in  the  method  of  its 
transfer,  666 ;  instinct, its  meaning, 
668;  the  instinctive  act  has  its 
basis  in  the  physical  state  of  the 
animal,  668  ;  instincts  a  lower 
form  of  purely  nervous  activity, 
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669;  instincts  thus  allied  to  known 
forms  of  vital  action,  669 ;  the 
excitation  in  instinct  to  be  refeiTed 
often  to  specific  organs,  669 ;  in¬ 
stinct  often  attached  directly  to 
the  senses,  670;  we  find  analogous 
actions  in  our  own  experience, 
671 ;  instinct  thus  with  ease  united 
to  other  forms  of  activity,  671 ;  the 
largest  possible  nio<lification  of  the 
conduct  by  the  senses  in  connection 
with  instinct,  672  ;  instinct  unites 
easily  with  the  knowledge  gained 
by  the  senses,  672;  a  third  reason 
in  the  correspondence  of  powers 
implied  in  it  to  the  serial  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  nervous  system  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  673  ;  the 
nervous  system  in  the  radiata, 
674  ;  in  the  mollusca,  674  ;  in  the 
vertebrata,  675  ;  examples  of 
wonderful  instinctive  development 
in  the  lower  animals. 

Interest  in  Hearing  the  Gospel, 
Methods  of  Increasing,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  Park,  334. 

J. 

Jamieson’s,  Rev.  Robert,  Commen¬ 
tary  Critical  and  Explanatory  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
noticed,  200. 

Joel’s,  Ur.  M.,  Spinoza’s  Theologico- 
Political  Tractate,  noticed,  188. 

Judd’s,  Sylvester,  Margaret,  a  Tale, 
noticed,  208. 

Justice  —  what  is  it  ?  article  on,  by 
Leonard  Withington,  D.D.,  235 ; 
some  of  our  most  obvious  ideas 
obvious  only  to  the  superficial 
thinker,  235 ;  justice  an  example, 
235 ;  what  is  justice  ?  235 ;  it  is  a 
growing  idea,  236  ;  the  idea  con¬ 
fined  by  Hume  to  property,  237 ; 
property  not  the  limit  of  justice, 
239  ;  utility  not  the  object  of 
justice,  240;  the  importance  of 
justice  seen  in  its  very  nature,  244; 
departure  from  justice  the  cause 
of  the  decay  of  cities  and  states, 
245  ;  as  illustrated  in  regard  to 
Roman  liberty  and  the  empire  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  247  ; 
illustrated  in  sacred  history,  248  ; 
Paul’s  assertion  that  vengeance  is 
God’s,  249 ;  justice  as  applied  to 
the  divine  kingdom,  251 ;  design 


of  eternal  punishment,  251 ;  clear¬ 
ness  and  commanding  authority 
of  the  idea  of  justice,  252 ;  relation 
of  justice  to  other  virtues,  255 ; 
the  connection  of  justice  with 
benevolence  in  the  mind  of  God, 
256 ;  bearing  of  justice  on  the  idea 
of  mercy,  257 ;  the  mixing  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  mercy  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  states,  258. 

K. 

Krabbe’s,  Dr.  O.,  Life  of  David 
Chytraeus,  noticed,  766. 

L. 

Lange’s  Commentary  on  the  Prov¬ 
erb  of  Solomon  and  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  noticed, 
198;  Commentary  on  the  Gospel 
according  to  John,  noticed,  780. 

Legge’s  Dr.  James,  Chinese  Classics, 
noticed,  204. 

Libraries,  Free  Public,  article  on,235. 

Library  of  Old  English  Divines : 
South’s  Sermons,  noticed,  606. 

Lightfoot,  Dr.  J.  B.,  St.  Paul’s  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Galatians,  noticed,  198. 

Lipsius’s,  R.  A.,  Chronology  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome,  noticed,  405. 

M. 

Mark  and  the  Synopsis  of  the  Canoni¬ 
cal  and  the  fextra-Canonical  Gos¬ 
pels,  noticed,  408. 

McClintock’s,  Dr.  John,  Cyclopaedia 
of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Literature,  noticed, 
605. 

McComble’s,  William,  Sermons  and 
Lectures,  noticed,  773. 

Memorial  of  Dr.  Samuel  Harvey 
Taylor,  article,  by  Prof.  Edwards 
A.  Park,  366  :  sense  in  which  an 
eminent  man  lives  after  his  death, 
366;  early  settlement  of  Derry, 
367;  Dr.  Taylor’s  birth  and  child¬ 
hood,  368 ;  education  at  the  acad¬ 
emy,  college,  and  seminary,  369 ; 
his  conversion,  370  ;  beginning 
of  his  connection  with  Phillips 
Academy,  370  ;  becomes  its  prin¬ 
cipal,  371 ;  qualifications  as  a 
principal,  371;  he  may  not  have 
been  a  perfect  teacher,  373;  he 
combined  accuracy  with  enthu¬ 
siasm,  373;  quickness  of  percep¬ 
tion  with  a  solidity  of  judgment, 
374;  singular  devotion  to  classical 
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literature  with  a  general  interest  | 
in  scholarly  pursuits  and  the 
affairs  of  life,  374;  the  multifa¬ 
riousness  of  his  talents,  375;  he 
united  a  clear  perception  of  truth 
with  a  genuine  and  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  it,  376;  the  factitious 
with  the  natural  qualifications  of 
a  teacher,  377  ;  he  adhered  to 
the  traditions  of  the  academy  in 
reference  to  rigor  of  discipline, 
377;  feelings  of  his  pupils  in  re¬ 
lation  to  him  as  a  teacher,  378; 
his  published  works  and  essays, 
380 ;  an  editor  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  381 ;  his  foreign  tour  in 
1856,  382;  visits  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Great  Britain,  383  ;  strongly 
susceptible  of  the  emotions  of 
taste,  386 ;  his  sudden  decease, 
387;  Note:  manner  of  his  death, 
389;  reminiscences  of  a  pu])il  touch¬ 
ing  his  character  as  a  teacher,  390. 

Methods  of  Perpetuating  an  Interest 
in  Hearing  the  Gospel,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  Edwards  A.  Park,  334 ; 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
should  be  unfolded,  334  ;  theolog¬ 
ical  discourses  not  necessarily  un¬ 
attractive,  336  ;  importance  of 
the  rational  presentation  of  mys¬ 
terious  truths,  337  ;  danger  of 
mistaking  one’s  own  absurdites 
for  incomprehensible  truths,  338  ; 
cheerfulness  should  be  imparted 
to  the  ministrations  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  339  ;  what  is  true  on  this 
point  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
also  true  of  its  institutions,  341 ; 
the  Lord’s  supper  a  festival  of  joy, 
342 ;  there  should  be  an  aim  to  pro¬ 
duce  immediate  and  visible  results, 
344 ;  the  course  of  teaching  should 
be  diversified,  345;  the  Bible  a 
model  for  the  preacher  ia  this 
respect,  346 ;  no  objection  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  that  it  is 
so  diversified  in  its  style,  347; 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  tone  of  the 
pulpit  a  preparation  for  the  sombre 
truths  of  the  gospel,  348;  revivals 
of  religion  creating  a  necessity 
for  peculiar  variety  in  our  minis¬ 
terial  service,  349  ;  certain  minor 
methods  of  giving  variety  to  the 
ministrations  of  the  sanctuarj',  351 ; 


the  services  of  the  sanctuary  should 
be  appropriate,  353 ;  they  should 
be  appropriate  to  the  theme  of 
the  discourse,  353;  appropriate 
to  the  hearers,  354  ;  the  Saviour’s 
example  in  this  respect,  355 ;  these 
services  should  be  appropriate  to 
the  preacher  himself,  356  ;  the 
preacher  should  speak  with  au¬ 
thority,  356  ;  he  should  make  tlie 
principles  of  goodness  prominent 
in  his  ministrations,  357  ;  in  all 
real  woi*ship  the  truth  of  God 
shines  in  it  and  around  it,  358 ; 
the  preacher  should  promote  the 
divine  glory  by  promoting  the  re¬ 
generation  and  sanctification  of 
his  hearers,  359 ;  he  should  so 
exhibit  the  gospel  as  to  guide  his 
hearers  in  the  religious  discharge 
of  their  civil  duties,  360  ;  should 
not  abstain  from  all  allusion  to 
political  affairs,  361 ;  nor  enter 
too  much  into  the  mere  details  of 
politics,  363 ;  various  objection¬ 
able  methods  of  alluring  men  into 
the  sanctuary,  364. 

Ministers,  means  of  increasing  their 
number,  article  on,  by  Prof  Park, 

•  60. 

Mommsen’s,  Theodore,  History  of 
Rome,  noticed,  201. 

Morrison’s,  Dr.  James,  Critical  Ex- 

gisition  of  the  Third  Chapter  of 
omans,  noticed,  601. 
Mountfbrd’s,  William,  Miracles  Past 
and  Present,  noticed,  206. 
Mueke’s,  Dr.  J.  F.  A.,  Life  of  Julian 
the  Apostate,  noticed,  768. 
Muller’s,  Dr.  W.,  Life  of  Andreas 
Osiander,  noticed,  406. 

Murray’s,  Rev.  J.  Clark,  Outline  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Philosophy 
noticed,  204. 

N. 

Notes  on  Eg\'ptology,  article  by 
Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
397. 

O. 

Origin  and  Significance  of  Jewish 
Sacrifices,  article  on,  145;  brief 
statement  of  the  Spencerian  the¬ 
ory,  145;  arguments  for  the  Spen¬ 
cerian  theory,  156  ;  objections,!  65; 
the  anthropomorphic  theory  of 
sacrifice  as  set  forth  by  Biihr,  171; 
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the  Mosaic  sacrifices  utterly  inex¬ 
plicable  on  this  theory,!  76  ;  Bahr’s 
account  of  the  vicarious  theory  of 
sacrifice,  177. 

Our  Lonl’s  Sacerdotal  Prayer  —  a 
New  Critical  Text,  Digest,  and 
Translation,  article  on,  by  A.  Wel¬ 
lington  Tyler,  B.A.,  323  ;  account 
of  the  text,  323 ;  list  of  uncial 
manuscripts  containing  John  xvii., 
325 ;  note  on  John  i.  18,  333. 

P. 

Park,  Prof.  E.  A.,  articles  by,  60, 
334,  366,  566,  707. 

Perkin’s  Tuscan  Sculptors,  article 
on,  752 ;  account  of  the  contents 
of  the  volume,  752  ;  Niccola  Pisano 
and  the  Pisan  pulpit,  752;  the 
Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  and  its  archi¬ 
tect,  754;  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  755; 
Lionardo  da  Vinci, 758  ;  Benedetto 
da  Rovezzano,  759. 

Plumer’s,  Dr.  W.  S.,  Commentary 
on  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
noticed,  200. 

putt’s.  Dr.  H.,  Theology  of  Zinzen- 
dorf,  noticed,  187. 

Pond,  Enoch,  D.D  ,  article  by,  21. 

Positions  and  Methods  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Scholar,  The,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  E.  Byington,  444. 

Preaching,  Fundamental  Methods  of, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  Park,  566,  707. 

Prehistoric  Literature,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  W.  A.  Stevens,  609 ;  i*e- 
searches  into  the  literary  begin¬ 
nings  of  nations,  609 ;  reference 
to  the  poems  of  Homer,  610;  his¬ 
tory  of  these  poems  of  great  in¬ 
terest,  610;  early  popular  litera¬ 
ture,  particularly  epic  poetry,  611; 
difference  between  the  Iliad  and 
the  Aeneid,  611  ;  earliest  litera¬ 
ture  of  a  race  poetic,  613;  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  national  epos,  613;  it 
is  prehistoric,  614;  meant  to  be 
heard  rather  than  read,  615;  ad¬ 
dresses  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  at  the  time, 
616 ;  it  is  unreflecting  and  rests 
upon  popular  belief,  616 ;  error  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  regard  to  Homer’s 
work,  617;  prehistoric  literature 
characterized  by  freedom  and  un¬ 
reserve,  618;  it  presents  a  truthful 
picture  of  its  age,  619;  its  value 


to  a  philosophic  historian,  620 ;  it 
must  have  a  prominent  place  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  nations, 
620;  it  is  an  organic  product  of 
the  national  mind,  621 ;  progress 
from  rude  beginnings  to  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  an  epic  cycle,  622; 
the  Homeric  controversy,  627; 
what  is  the  real  Homeric  question  ? 
628 ;  the  questions  involved  in  it 
do  not  admit  of  a  definite  answer, 
628;  nothing  in  Greek  history  to 
determine  the  authorship  of  the 
poems,  629 ;  a  single  authorship 
not  necessary  to  be  maintained  on 
account  of  the  unity  of  the  poem, 
630 ;  the  origin  of  the  Homeric 
poems  in  the  primal  Greek  epos, 
635. 

Protestant  Sisterhoods  as  they  exist 
in  Germany  and  as  they  may  be 
organized  in  the  United  States, 
article  on,  by  Francis  Wharton, 
D.D.,  1. 

R 

Raphael’s  newly-discovered  picture, 
account  of,  760. 

Reubelt,  Prof.  John  A.,  article  by,  43. 

Revelation  and  Inspiration,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  E.  P.  Barrows,  637 ; 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  record,  637 ;  inspiration 
of  the  record  defined,  640;  the  men 
who  wrote  the  Bible  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  inspiration,  640  ;  the  in¬ 
spiration  properly  in  the  minds  of 
the  speakers  or  writers,  642 ;  the 
test  of  inspiration  not  the  simple 
testimony  of  the  writer,  645  ;  the 
proper  test  not  simply  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  contents  of  the  book,647 ; 
ground  on  which  the  primitive 
churches  received  or  rejected 
books,  650;  they  received  them  on 
the  ground  of  the  special  relation 
to  Christ  of  the  authors  as  apos¬ 
tles,  651. 

Ritschl’s,  Albert,  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Justification  and  Atonement, 
noticed,  765. 

Ruggles’s,  Henry  J.,  Method  of 
Shakespeare  as  an  Artist,  noticed, 
416. 

S._ 

Sacrifices,  their  Origin  and  Signifi¬ 
cance,  article  on,  145. 
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Saint  Patrick  and  the  Primitive  views  of  the  apostles  in  regard  to 

Irish  Church,  article  on,  bv  Enoch  the  time  of  Christ’s  final  comine 

Pond,  D.D.,  21.  499. 

Sarpi’s,  Father  Pools,  Life  of,  by  Thomas,  Dr.  J.,  Universal  Pronounc- 
Miss  Campbell,  noticed,  414.  ing  Dictionary  of  Biography  and 

Schairps,  J.  C.,  Culture  and  Religion  Mythology,  noticed,  784. 

in  some  of  their  Relations,  noticed,  Thompson’s,  Dr.  J.  P.,  Theology  of 
604.  Christ,  noticed,  195;  articles’  by, 

Schmid’s,  Christian  Friederich,  Bib-  366. 
lical  Theology  of  the  New  Testa-  Three  Fundamental  Methods  of 
ment,  Translated,  noticed,  604.  Pi-eaching. — The  Writing  of  Ser- 

Schmidt’s,  Licentiate  R.,  Christology  mons.  The,  article  on,  by  Prof, 

of  Paul,  and  Epistle  of  James,  Edwards  A.  Park,  566 ;  definition 

noticed,  409.  of  terms,  556  ;  a  fourth  method, 

Schrader’s,  Dr.  E.,  Introduction  to  the  Intermingling  of  the  three 

the  Old  Testament,  noticed,  410.  methods,  567;  Dr.  Hall’s  method 

Scholar,  The  American,  Position  and  of  preaching,  568;  questions  of 

Methods,  article  on,  444.  the  preferablcness  of  method : 

Schultz’s,  Hermann,  Theology  of  the  neither  universally  preferable. 

Old  Testament,  noticed,  186.  569;  the  three  methods  should 

Science  and  the  Gospel,  or  theChurch  be  intermingled,  570 ;  a  majority 

and  the  Nation,  noticed,  605.  of  a  man’s  sermons  should  be 

Seeley’s,  Prof.  J.  R.,  Roman  Imper-  preached  extempore,  571 ;  three 

ialism,  noticed,  787.  ditferent  methods  of  writing,  572; 

Sermons,  Writing  of,  article  on,  by  the  whole  sermon  may  be  written 

Prof.  Park,  566,  707.  in  the  preacher’s  most  elaborate 

Shedd’s,  Dr.  W.  G.  T.,  Sermons  to  style,  572;  this  method  of  writing 

the  Natural  Man,  noticed,  775.  requires  time,  573;  good  results 

Shepard,  Prof.  George,  article  by,  of  this  method,  574;  it  gives  a 

123.  useful  discipline  to  the  preacher’s 

Simon,  Dr.  D.  W.,  article  by,  469.  intellect,  574;  to  his  heart,  575; 

Smeaton’s,  Dr.  George,  Doertine  of  it  stimulates  preacher  and  people 

the  Atonement  as  taught  by  the  to  obtain  large  views  of  truth. 

Apostles,  noticed,  604.  575;  it  promotes  the  literary,  as 

Soule,  Richard,  Dictionary  of  English  well  as  religious,  education  of  the 

Synoraymes,  noticed,  787.  people,  576;  gives  authority  to 

South’s,  Dr.  ]^bert.  Sermons,  no-  the  preacher,  5  7  7 ;  it  imparts  va- 

ticed,  606.  rlety  to  the  preacher’s  ministra- 

Stevens,  Prof.  W.  A.,  article  by,  609.  tion,  578 ;  it  prepares  the  minister 

Stirling’s,  James  H.,  as  Regards  pro-  for  exigencies,  579  ;  it  qualifies  a 

toplasm,  noticed,  205.  man  to  preach  extempore,  580; 

Strong’s,  Dr.  James,  Cyclopaedia  of  it  tends  to  perpetuate  the  minis- 

Biblical  Literature,  noticed,  605.  ter’s  influence,  582 ;  evil  results 

T.  of  the  plan :  danger  of  repressing 

Taylor,  Dr.  Samuel  H.,  Memorial  the  life  and  elasticity  of  sermons 

of  366.  by  minute  criticism  in  the  words. 

The  Teachings  of  Christ  in  regard  584  ;  a  minister  may  improve 

to  his  then  Future  Comings,  and  himself  while  he  may  not  improve 

the  Phraseology  of  the  Apostles  the  sermon,  585 ;  danger  of  be- 

on  this  subject,  article  on,  by  littling  himself  by  too  much  labor 

Prof.  Henry  Cowles,  485  ;  bearing  on  a  single  discourse,  586  ;  John 

of  this  subject  on  two  important  Foster’s  example,  587;  danger  of 

points,  485;  the  teachings  of  Christ  spending  time  in  writing  sermons 

in  regard  to  his  comings  then  which  may  be  spent  in  writing 

future,  486 ;  he  speaks  of  more  books,  589 ;  of  neglecting  extem- 

than  one  foture  coming,  486 ;  porary  sermons,  590 ;  of  failing 
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to  make  a  good  impression  on  the 
people,  691  ;  a  second  method, 
m  which  not  the  whole,  but  por¬ 
tions,  of  a  sermon  are  written  in 
the  best  manner,  593 ;  a  third 
method,  writing  without  premedi¬ 
tation,  695;  evil  effects  of  this 
mcKle  of  writing,  596 ;  Carlyle’s 
description  of  this  mode,  697  ; 
rules  for  the  writing  of  sermons, 
707  ;  strive  to  make  external  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  especially  the 
physical  state,  conducive  to  facil¬ 
ity  in  writing,  707 ;  the  place, 
707  ;  the  time,  708;  the  physical 
condition,  710 ;  gluttony  to  be 
guarded  against,  711;  indolence, 
712;  hold  up  before  the  mind  a 
high  ideal  of  a  sermon,  but  sacri¬ 
fice  minutiae  to  general  useful¬ 
ness,  714 ;  the  maxim  that  a  min¬ 
ister  should  not  preach  beyond  his 
own  experience,  714  ;  that  he 
should  not  preach  beyond  the 
experience  of  his  hearers,  715 ; 
an  appropriate  interest  in  what 
one  IS  writing  to  be  cultivated, 
717 ;  a  theme  fixed  upon  such  as 
one  chooses  to  write  on,  717  ; 
write  with  a  hearty  love  to  the 
subject,  718;  the  emotions  of  sor¬ 
row  or  pity  corresponding  to  the 
subject  should  be  felt  by  the  writer, 
718;  do  justice  to  the  subject, 
and  so  enliven  your  interest  in  it, 
719;  avoid  all  processes  which 
damp  ardor  in  writing,  719;  the 
theme  of  one  elaborate  sermon 
should  be  made  a  prominent  ob¬ 
ject  of  interest  till  that  subject  is 
finished,  720;  the  hope  of  seeing 
good  results  to  be  cultivated,  721 ; 
and  the  expectation  of  immediate 
benefit,  721 ;  write  in  a  state  of 
awakened  religious  feeling,  722 ; 
the  appropriate  excitement  of  the 
sensibilities  an  aid  to  accuracy  of 
composition,  722;  free  and  full 
play  should  be  given  to  the  mind 
while  meditating  on  the  subject 
of  discourse,  723  ;  importance  of 
writing  down  just  such  thoughts 
as  occur,  and  as  they  occur,  after 
a  theme  has  been  chosen,  725  ;  a 
full  mastery  of  the  theme  to  be 
obtained,  727;  the  discourse  should 


be  penned  rapidly,  728 ;  writing 
should  be  done  continuously,  730; 
after  writing,  criticise  and  amend, 
730;  consistency  of  celerity  of 
writing  with  careful  elaboration, 
731 ;  quotation  from  Paley,  732  ; 
in  criticism  the  chief  object  should 
be  the  idea  rather  than  the  man¬ 
ner  of  expressing  it,  733 ;  note 
down,  while  writing  one  part  of 
a  sermon,  thoughts  which  may 
occur  appropriate  to  another  part, 
735 ;  avoid  unnecessary  fatigue, 
736 ;  a  reason  for  the  superior 
impressiveness  of  the  older  divines 
that  they  went  from  the  closet  to 
the  pulpit,  738. 

Trench’s.  Richard  C.,  English  Past 
and  Present,  noticed,  606. 

Tuscan  Sculptors,  Perkins’s,  article 
on,  752. 

Tyler,  A.  Wellington,  article  by,  323. 

Ulhnann’s,  Dr.  Carl,  Sinlessness  of 
Jesus,  noticed,  20k 

V. 

Valentinean  Gnosis  and  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture,  noticed,  763. 

W. 

Ways  to  Rome,  Article  on,  by  Francis 
Wharton,  D.D.,  417;  critical  re¬ 
marks  on  Nippold’s  Welche  Wege 
fiihren  nach  Rome,  417;  causes 
of  many  perversions  to  Rome,  421 ; 
disgust  with  the  political  present, 
421  ;  disgust  with  the  literary 
present,  424  ;  disgust  with  the 
present  in  art,  426  ;  Protestant 
churches  built  with  a  view  to 
bearing,  Romish  with  a  view  to 
seeing,  426  ;  objections  of  Protes¬ 
tants  to  pictures  and  statues.  428; 
disgust  with  the  social  and  the 
moral  present,  430;  the  belief  that 
certainty  and  rest  are  to  be  found 
where  the  external  and  formal 
are  immutable,  431 ;  conservatism 
does  not,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
involve  immutability  of  form  or 
frame,  432  ;  the  rest  which  is 
found  in  Rome  merely  superficial, 
434  ;  Rome  has  preserved  the 
surface  unchanged  while  truth  has 
assumed  a  different  form,  434  ;  as 
illustrated  in  the  Orientalims  of 
the  New  Testament,  434 ;  with 
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re^rd  to  inspiration,  435  ;  the 
visible  church,  435 ;  usages  and 
rites,  436  ;  disgust  with  orthodoxy, 
439 ;  reaction  from  orthodox  se¬ 
verity  not  a  motive  power  propel¬ 
ling  to  Rome,  439  ;  as  shown  in 
the  history  of  Scotland  and  Eng¬ 
land,  440 ;  theological  certainty 
not  secured  at  Rome,  442  ;  results 
of  the  late  council,  440. 

Wellman,  J.  W.,  D.D.,  article  by, 
209. 

West’s,  William,  whole  Works  of 
Robert  Leighton,  noticed,  194. 

Wharton,  Francis,  articles  by,  1, 
417. 

What  can  be  done  for  Augmenting 
the  Number  of  Christian  Minis¬ 
ters,  article  on,  by  Prof.  Edwards 
A.  Park,  60;  prayer,  the  most 
expeditious  means  ;  all  prayer  to 
be  accompanied  with  labor,  61 ; 
errors  which  hold  back  many  from 
the  ministry,  61 ;  that  a  man  des¬ 
titute  of  the  moral  qualifications 
is  not  obligated  to  become  a  min¬ 
ister,  61 ;  that  ministers  more  than 
all  others  are  doomed  to  a  life  of 
uncompensated  self-denial,  65 ;  not 
religious  men  alone  doomed  to 
sufl’er  peculiar  hardships,  6  7  ;  there 
are  valuable  clerical  compensa¬ 
tions,  67;  errors  of  the  parishes, 
as  well  as  of  young  men,  68 ;  that 
the  sensibilities  of  pastors  are  not 
to  be  cared  for,  68 ;  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  not  being  a  minis¬ 
ter,  that  a  young  man  has  not  the 
spirit  to  encounter  the  worst  evils 
of  the  pastorate,  70;  in  order  to 
increase  the  number  of  Christian 
ministers,  the  interest  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  Christian  Instruction  must 
be  increased,  73 ;  young  men 
moved  by  sjTnpathy  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  well  with  each  other,  74  ; 
parishes  of  New  England  formerly 
allowed  their  pastors  time  for  re¬ 
tirement  and  study,  75  ;  erudition 
of  the  older  ministers,  76 ;  the 
minister  must  have  means  for 
Biblical  study,  77 ;  ministers  should 
be  encouraged  to  become  authors 
of  religious  books,  78;  mode  of 
giving  to  both  ministers  and  peo¬ 
ple  tlie  requisite  taste  for  sacred 


study,  79 ;  studies  checked  by  the 
want  of  books,  80 ;  the  pastorate 
should  be  accommodated  to  the 
varying  exigencies  of  the  people, 
82  ;  chances  of  population  in  New 
England  requiring  correspondent 
changes  among  churches  and  min¬ 
isters,  82 ;  some  ministers  to  be 
more  and  others  less  thoroughly 
educated,  84  ;  necessity  for  "'the 
reconversion  of  men  who  have 
been  converted  once,  86  ;  attach¬ 
ment  to  pursuits  uncongenial  with 
the  gospel  the  cause  of  the  reluct¬ 
ance  of  young  men  to  enter  the 
ministry,  87 ;  the  blame  of  this 
reluctance  not  due  to  the  young 
men  alone  nor  to  the  churches 
alone,  88 ;  necessity  of  a  better 
life  in  those  who  are  already 
preachers,  89;  the  objection  to 
entering  the  ministry,  drawn  from 
the  smallness  of  its  pecuniary  sup¬ 
ports  sometimes  answered  by 
asserting  that  it  is  as  great  as  that 
given  to  other  men  of  equal  merit, 
90 ;  by  asserting  that  inadequacy 
of  support  does  not  diminisu  the 
number  of  ministers,  91 ;  quotation 
from  “  Statement  of  Facts  respect¬ 
ing  Minister’s  Salaries,”  91 ;  ex¬ 
tracts  from  a  letter  of  Pres.  Ed¬ 
wards,  in  opposition  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  lay-preaching,  95  ;  extract 
bearing  on  the  same  point  from 
Johnson’s"  Wonder-working  Prov¬ 
idence  of  Sion’s  Saviour  in  New 
England,”  99. 

Whedon,  Dr.,  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament,  noticed,  778. 

Williams’s  Rev.  N.  M.,  Gospel  ac¬ 
cording  to  Matthew,  with  Notes, 
noticed,  200. 

Withington,  Leonard,  D.D.,  article 
by,  235. 

Wittichen’s,  C.,  Gospel  of  John, 
noticed,  767. 

Woolsey’s,Theodore  D.,The  Religion 
of  the  Present  and  of  the  Future, 
noticed,  775. 

X. 

Xavier,  Francis,  as  a  Missionary, 
noticed,  767. 

Z. 

Zimgiebl’s,  Eberhard,  Jesuits,  no¬ 
ticed,  405. 


